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Dr. C. Banks McNairy, Superintendent of the Caswell Training School (the 
State School for Defectives), Kinston, N. C, says: 

"The method used here is the one which seems especially adapted for 
these children: namely 

The Aldine Method 

a combination of the toord and phonetic methods. The other subjects are 
taught with tkis method as a basis." 
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HOW TO FILL THE GAP BETWEEN SPECLVL 
CLASSES AND INSTITUTIONS 

The problem of feeble-mindedness is very much before the public, and 
everywhere in this country, community surveys, the use of mental tests 
and studies of family histories are furnishing evidence that the feeble- 
minded are an increasingly important factor in all forms of social and educa- 
tional work. 

Along with the other agencies that are interested in finding a solution to 
this far reaching problem, the public school authorities have become aroused 
and are providing classes which it is hoped will furnish training for pupils 
who are not able to make good in the regular grades. Before discussing 
my subject: "How to Fill the Gap Between the Special Classes and In- 
stitutions" I wish to review what the public schools have attempted to do 
in preparation for this time of leaving school. It is generally believed 
that the special class is the first step in the attempt to solve the problem. 
Its function is first: to educate the community and the teachers of normal 
children to realize the situation; second: to seek out the feeble-minded 
children and help them, and by so doing, help the normal children who have 
been retarded; third : to reUeve the teacher who gives perhaps thirty per cent 
of her energy to the few feeble-minded pupils she may have. This energy is 
taken from her normal pupils and does not materially benefit the feeble- 
minded, as only in the special class can we do our best for these children; 
fourth: to secure justice to society, for it is a matter of social justice that 
1 e feeble-minded be recognized and trained as far as it is possible to do so. 

The pupils should be selected by a trained expert who uses a combination 
of tests and who will win the confidence of parents as well as give a diagnosis 
of the child's mental and physical condition. In many places the high grade 
improvable feeble-minded children have been selected by such experts and 
then placed in classes under the direction of trained teachers. The number 
of pupils in a class is wisely limited to fifteen to a teacher, and through 
individual work she tries to fit her pupils for adult life. Special classes take 
feeble-minded children as early as possible — say — ^f rom seven to eight years 
of age. Some eventually return to grade and are able to complete a part 
of the fourth grade work; a few more are transferred directly to the in- 
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stitution; but the majority should remain in special classes till they reach 
the school age limit. 

Three methods have been adopted: first, to have the special class occupy 
a room in an elementary school building and care for the mentally defective 
children of that immediate district; second, to group these pupils in a 
central school; and third, a combination of both individual classes and 
centers. In Massachusetts until recently, children were allowed to leave 
school at fourteen, but with the raising of the compulsory school age limit 
to sixteen, we found ourselves (two years ago) face to face with the problem 
of what to do with the special class children who must remain in school 
until they are sixteen years of age. In Boston in order to provide the 
next necessary step beyond the individual class, the regular grade pupils 
occupying two six-room buildings, were accommodated elsewhere and these 
buildings were used as centers — one for special class girls and another for 
special class boys. Pupils for these centers were selected from individual 
classes all over the city (one or two from each) as their fitness to profit by 
this special advantage was recognized. The separation of the sexes has 
proved to be of distinct advantage both to pupils and teachers, thus adding 
to the eflSciency of the work. Little difficulty has been experienced thus 
far in transportation over long distances, the city paying the car fares. 

At the centers advanced manual work is begun and grading and classifica- 
tion are possible. The program is so arranged that each child has one and 
one-half hours physical, one and one-half hours academic, and two hours 
manual work each day. The girls are given a trained teacher to instruct 
them in domestic science, millinery, sewing, embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, mending and preserving. The boys are taught brush making, boot 
blacking, wood working, serving of luncheons, dish washing, simple tailor- 
ing, gardening, assistant janitor work, and other forms of comparatively 
unskilled labor. In this way we attempt to carry on the training of special 
class children from seven to sixteen years of age. 

In my judgment, the special class should be still further supplemented 
by work rooms where, under favorable conditions, pupils over sixteen may 
be provided with work for which they would be paid. Cobbling, chair 
caning, tool sharpening, brush and mat making, are industries which might 
be carried on profitably. They could thus be guarded and controlled in 
part without being taken from their homes. This brings up the question 
of how long the pubhc schools should assume the responsibility of these 
children beyond the school age limit. It seems to me that it should do so 
for another year or two at least, imless there is some other agency ready to 
do the work. The school funds are used for work with adults in continua- 
tion and evening schools and centers — ^why not for the much needed work 
with the feeble-minded? 

The most important factor is the teacher who presides over the special 

class. She must be one who is quick to perceive, able to adapt, whose 

vmpathies are keen and whose outlook is broad, but who combines with 
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these gifts, steadiness of purpose and the power to raise and hold her pupil 
to his best. A sense of humor will help out in many a situation. In 
Boston the teachers are given time in which to visit the children's homes, 
learn the conditions and confer with the parents. The teacher knows 
how much freedom can safely be given to the child; '^he knows his limita- 
tions and when work is undertaken for which he is not adapted, she is able 
to suggest other lines. She could keep in touch with him and advise him 
as the need arose, if she had the time; but the demands of her classroom 
are all that should be asked of her strength. In some cities, visiting teachers 
whose function is that of social workers, have done this work most ac- 
ceptably. 

Most of us will agree that the ideal condition would be for many of the 
mentally defective to go from the school directly to the institution, and 
thus safeguard the public from inefficiency, unemployment, pauperism, 
vagrancy, degeneracy, and all the other social consequences of feeble- 
mindedness. Since this is impossible, we must attempt to fill the gap 
between the special class and the institution by providing a system of after- 
care for the feeble-minded who are forced to compete with the normal in the 
working world. As has been said, *'It is not sufficient for society that the 
subnormal should be properly trained in school; it is the business of some- 
one to see that they meet the difficulties of the eam-a-living world. It is 
of small use to train laboriously in school for shop or farm and then see the 
graduate enter messenger service or other unskilled and spasmodic labor. 
Pioneers are needed to make this new adjustment, to study the situation, 
plan for it, and to enter into it. It is time for them to think together, plan 
together, and for others to help put the results into operation. " 

The child may have been prepared for appropriate employment, but 
he cannot be given the necessary power of self -direction. The subnormal 
person (young or old) does not have that guiding power within; he must 
have outside control that should never be relaxed. The need is for a 
person or persons who will provide this oversight and follow the career 
of each individual, continuing the guidance begun by the teacher. He 
should be closely connected with the representatives of various educational, 
religious, philanthropic, civic and medical organizations. This person 
should be strong, tactful, persistent, one who has been a teacher of mentally 
defective children and also, if possible, with training as a social worker. 
The after-care work would naturally divide into two parts; first, the ob- 
taining of information about pupils; second, oversight of pupils at work 
and knowledge of where suitable positions can be secured. In order to do 
this it would be necessary to canvass the employers of comparatively im- 
skilled labor and to arrange to have notifications sent to the officer when 
there are vacancies to be filled. 

Miss Bridie, Assistant Superintendent of Special Schools in Birmingham, 
England, has sent me the following information concerning the way in 
which suitable positions are being secured for pupils still of school age: 
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"We have two Parliamentary Acts dealing with the mentally defectives: 
— first, The Defective and Epileptic Act of 1899 which deals with all such 
children who are capable of education. Roughly speaking we take no 
children who test less than IV by Binet and keep none who reach XI by 
Binet; second. The Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 which deals with all 
mentally defectives below seven years, over sixteen years and all who are 
of too low grade to be educated in any school. 

The anticipated procedure when the act was passed in 1899 was that all 
children would remain at school till sixteen and be passed on to the Mental 
Deficiency ConMnittee at once, either for supervision, guardianship or 
institutional care. Unfortunately the wording of the 1899 Act was so loose, 
that certain children may leave school subject to the approval of a special 
subconmiittee, but if they are allowed to leave before sixteen, the Mental 
Deficiency Committee accepts no responsibility for them unless arrested 
or in serious trouble. Now at the present time there is a frightful scarcity 
of labor and it seems a pity to keep in school sturdy boys and girls who are 
needed by their country and who could earn good money in their homes. 

Moreover, it is a very difficult thing for anyone, doctor, teacher, or 
superintendent to say definitely whether these children will do well in the 
wide world or not, until they have been tried. Now, here comes our 
scheme: We have chosen a large number of good, reliable firms of all kinds 
in diflFerent parts of the city: carpenters, lunch positions, gardeners, wire 
workers for the boys and for the girls: laundry work, leather stitching, 
pinafore making, paper bags, etc. These are called approved firms and 
they are willing to treat any of our children just like other workers and 
with the same rates of pay. They will also permit a teacher to visit the 
child once a month in order to see his work and confer with the foreman as 
to the child's progress. 

At the half-yearly examination I confer with the head teacher and we 
choose the most suitable children who may be considered as eligible for 
this trial; we select the most suitable firms and communicate with the 
manager. The parent is then seen and the offer is made to her: * Under 
the Act we have the power to keep your child at school until sixteen years 
of age, but, as he being over fourteen years of age, seems to be suitable and 
fit to care for himself and do reasonably good work, we are willing to allow 
him to leave school on condition that he goes to work at a place we choose 
for him and that he remain in that place until he is sixteen. If he fails to 
do this or to give satisfaction to his employers, he must immediately return 
to school and stay imtil he is sixteen. ' 

The advantages of this method are many. Chiefly we have tested the 
child to see if, working under good conditions, he will be able to keep a 
situation and give satisfaction. The employers are as a rule pleased be- 
cause they know that they will get the child's best work and that they can 
return him to school if he proves unsatisfactory, while the visiting teachers 
will qee that the child is not imposed upon, and that he has suitable work, 
i is ever allowed to go to work imder fourteen years of age, and most 
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of them are fourteen and a half and fifteen years old. They are only the 
best and highest grade of children that we have. If a child cannot keep 
his situation and give satisfaction, he returns to school; it may be that he is 
tried again with another firm and again fails. All the children who are 
kept till sixteen (that is the least responsible and worst cases) are referred 
to the local authority under the Mental Deficiency Act. Moreover we are 
able to tell which of those on trial with firms are likely to continue working 
under slight supervision which must also be recommended to the local 
authority. Of course this scheme is quite new and is just a tentative way 
of bridging the gap." This experiment in Birmingham is suggestive to 
those who have the same problem to work out. 

Let us consider what becomes of these children who leave school and who 
are not provided with such after-care. In a recent canvass of the situation 
in Boston, sixty-five of the special class graduates were located and their 
working history reviewed. 

From September 1913 to September 1915 (2 years) : 

81 out of 65 had a working history of over 1} years and less than 2 years. 
11 out of 65 had a working history of over 1 year and less than 1} years. 
10 out of 65 had a working history of over 6 months and less than 1 year. 
18 out of 65 had a working history of less than 6 months. 

To be sure one of these with a working history of nearly two years, had had 

eighteen positions. One she had held for one day only and the longest time 

was three months. In her case, these two years covered the time from 

seventeen to nineteen years of age. The positions secured by this group 

of sixty-five required but little skill; the list includes bundle girls and boys 

in drygoods stores, delivery boys, office boys, nurse girls, peddlars, workers 

in brush making, shoe blacking and basket making establishments, carpet 

factories, rubber factories and laundries; while working in candy factories 

is a favorite employment. This- gives a clue to the kind of positions that 

are open for the mentally defective, and with these in mind, the after-care 

officer should know of vacancies as they occur and attempt to fill them. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, the following information is valuable 

with reference to 185 pupils enrolled in public school special classes from 

May, 1898, to December, 1915 (17 years). There was a total enrollment 

during that time of 

91 boys 

44 girls 
135 

Of this number there were enrolled in the two special classes: 

Dec. 1. 1915 30 

Enrolled in the grades of children promoted from the special class 11 

Deceased and removed from city 22 

Married 1 

Status unknown 5 

Total 69 
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Data with reference to the 66 pupils not included in the above: 

Enrolled in state institutions, Dec. 1. 1915 16 or 24 . t% 

Regulaiiy employed 29 or 43.9% 

IrreguUrly employed 10 or 15.2% 

Unemployed 11 or 16.7% 

Total 66 or 100 % 

In a preliminary report published December, 1915, on children discharged 
from ungraded classes in New York City, Miss FarreU reports on 350 
pupils who have been out of school from one to eight years. Of this 
number: 

54 . 8% were employed for wages. 

8 . 8% were emplojrable but temporarily out of work at the time of the investigation. 
24 . 6% were cared for at home and many of these at home had economic value. 

In the three cities cited, all children in such classes have been certified as 
mentally defective by qualified psychologists and physicians. 

The results of the follow-up work that has already been done and the 
fact that so large a proportion of the children are employed for wages, 
leads one to feel that the work done by the special class does carry over 
into their after life. Dr. Wallace of the Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble-Minded at Wrentham writes: "We have especially observed these 
children and believe they are more advanced according to their mental 
condition, manifest much better habits and their social relations in the 
institution are much better than the reaction of children admitted without 
the special training." At the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
Minded at Waverly, Dr. Femald is making a careful after-care study of all 
the patients who have been discharged from the school for the past twenty- 
five years. He says : " Wherever it is possible our field workers have visited 
these patients and the fullest inquiry has been made as to the kind of life 
they have lived since leaving the institution. The inquiry was planned 
primarily to furnish a basis of evolution as to the practical results given at 
the school. The inquiry also sought information as to the social, economic 
and moral life of the feeble-minded individual in the community. " 

The results of this and similar studies will enlighten us as to the training 
best suited to prepare the child for adult life in the community. Besides 
the special class and after-care officer, there should be a definite plan of 
awakening community interest in the problem of the feeble-minded. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has such a plan and in order to supplement the 
work of the psychological laboratory and the special classes, the Committee 
for the Study of the Feeble-Minded was formed in December, 1912. I 
quote from a recent report of Miss Cheney, the chairman of the committee, 
and a special class teacher of Springfield. The membership and purpose 
's conference are outlined as follows: 
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Active members. Those actively engaged in individual eflPorts to educate and protect the 
feeble-minded. 

Associate members. Representatives of various educational, religious, philanthropic, 
medical and dvic organizations, who may confer with the active members at all times and in 
semi-annual conference. 

Purpose. 1. To discover and record cases of mental defect in the community. 

2. To persuade parents or guardians to place improvable cases in public school special 
classes or in private schoob for atypical children or in state institutions for the feeble-minded, 
for education. 

8. To interest employers in protected mentally defective persons who may have acquired the 
ability to perform skilled or unskilled labor. 

4. To endeavor to remove from the community all unprotected feeble-minded persons to the 
permanent custodial care of state institutions. 

5. To hold meetings at the call of the Chairman. 

6. To keep a confidential card catalog with records of each case. 

7. To record such facts in connection with mental defect as may shed light on the general 
problem, and to cultivate an interest in determining the causes of mental defect and the means 
of prevention. 

8. To help mold public opinion to the need of providing opportunities for the education of 
the feeble-minded to the limit of capacity, and to the dangers of unprotected feeble-minded 
persons in the community. 

During the three years of its existence, this committee has recorded 296 cases of definite or 
suspected mental defect. It has been actively engaged in arousing public opinion as to the 
need of further local and state provision for the feeble-minded and in securing support for 
legislative action, to provide a third institution to the located in western Massachusetts. 

The committee maintains that the care of the feeble-minded need not fall wholly upon the 
community or the state, that the burden may be shared by the cooperation of both, with the 
purpose of providing not only education and protection for the feeble-minded, but of prevent- 
ing the increase of mental defect and its attendant social evib. 

Such a committee should also help to secure a law authorizing the per- 
manent control and custody of the defective delinquent. These cases 
should be eliminated from our prisons and correctional institutions and 
cared for by themselves. The conmiittee might also cooperate in establish- 
ing in the vicinity of their dty, farm groups which would serve as training 
schools. Through visits to such schools the parents might overcome their 
prejudice to institutional life and later, if necessary, consider permanent 
custodial care for their children. Such a group could provide supervision 
and also be a clearing house for those who develop the need of institutional 
care. Several states have already in the farm colonies connected with 
their institutions such a combination of training school and permanent 
home. There the boys, many of them able to do the whole or part of a 
man's work under direction, are utilized to develop absolutely worthless 
land into valuable soil ready for cultivation. If the farm colony can be 
used to such good advantage by the institutions, it would seem possible to 
secure good results from a similar colony under the direction of school 
authorities and a committee similar to the one at Springfield. 

As the problem is recognized and public opinion created, it becomes 
evident that these individual community efforts should be systematized 
and have supervision. As so well stated by Dr. Femald at the National 
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SmpeniMw cf Special Cionet, Bonkm, lf< 



HOW SHALL THE CHILDREN BE SELECTED FOR 

SPECIAL CLASSES? 

From the Principal's Point op View 

Some one has said that *'a teacher is a discoverer of girls and boys, dis- 
covering their powers and latent possibilities. " 

I should like to add for the theme of the discussion this morning — 
*' discovering also their lack of powers and latent possibilities of the better 
kind, and devising ways and means for making up for this lack. " 

May I introduce this discussion with a bit of personal experience? 

In my big school of three thousand boys and girls, seventy-one classes, 
my most important duty is the supervision of the class room work in every 
department. Primarily, of course, my object in this supervision is to see 
that the teacher imderstands her work, what the course of study requires 
her to teach in her grade and how to teach it; how to discipline her band of 
eager, animated children so that their eagerness may be turned in her direc- 
tion as she instructs them, and that their animation may be the chief 
factor in enabling them to be well taught. 

It is always to me a very pleasant duty this getting into the class room to 
see the teacher and the children at work. I am never so contented in my 
busy day as when I relax from the "petty concerns and irritating cares" 
of the office work and turn into these pleasant by-paths where the children 
are, where the real teaching is done. 

You, a body of teachers do not need to have me tell you what the usual 
procedure is in a class room when the principal comes in. You know only 
too well how the teacher immediately takes an inventory of the possibilities 
ot her class and the means of best showing off her work. 

If it is reading the principal asks for, the teacher calls a child in a certain 
part of the room and row after row proceeds. You will find child after 
child standing forth under the scrutiny of the principal's supervising eye 
and reading without a mistake, fluently, understandingly. So it is with 
number work, rapid drill question and answer comes tumbling forth like a 
long steady volley of artillery fire, — quick and correct. 

Then the principal asks, "Begin your next series of questions here," 
pointing to quite a different part of the room, or singling out some child 
not yet called upon. The teacher's face falls and she says, "Oh, you need 
not look for much there; that is my third group," — ^"I don't expect any- 
thing of them"; — "Those children are not going to be promoted"; or 
"These are the hold overs of last term." Or, perhaps she will ask that 
this child be excused as she is very nervous, or that this one be not asked 
anything as he seldom answers and when he does he speaks so thickly and 
then grows hysterical. 
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cogent excuse such as, prolonged absence, serious illness and consequent 
physical weakness for the time being, mischievousness and consequent 
inattention in school, and lack of preparation of home lessons. 

These the teacher can explain readily, and by means of a reprimand 
administered in the class room by the principal and the card sent as a mes- 
sage to the parents the deficiency may be soon changed into a proficiency 
report. 

But after this process of elimination there still remain however a few 
cards over which principal, present teacher, former teachers all ponder. 
Those teachers who have had the child in their classes all agree that there 
is something queer about the child. The kindergartner remembers the 
trouble she had when he first came to school, in getting him to stay, how 
the mother brought him day after day, and the agony of fear that the little 
one went through before he could be persuaded that the teacher would be 
good to him. She remembers too how he never played, was listless or 
inattentive, and other queemesses that a young teacher with a big class 
jots down hurriedly on the tablet of her memory as the busy days go by. 

The first year teacher remembers him as a hopeless case, one of the third 
group ** dunces" who was a drag on her class for one or maybe two whole 
terms and knew nothing after all, although she had worked harder with 
this one boy than with a dozen bright boys. 

Then comes the conference with the parent. The principal explains to 
her that the child is not keeping up with his class and she has the teacher 
explain the whole situation. At first the parent will not admit that there 
is any cause for this backwardness, particularly if the deficient child is the 
eldest of her family. She has not yet had experience of comparing the 
ability of this child with others having the same opportunities. But in 
this consultation with parent how often the cause of the defect comes to 
light; — the child who has had a bad fall; who was terribly shocked by find- 
ing her mother dead, a suicide; the child who was bom while mother was 
suffering from a temporary fit of insanity. 

However, mother promises that they will help at home and that she will 
have the father punish him until he becomes a smart boy. And so the 
extra instruction of this child begins with teacher and principal and parent, 
all hard at work trying to bring it up to march in step and in time with its 
classmates. 

The parents reluctantly admit in a short time that they are helpless; 
the teacher puts the child to one side in her room and spends very little 
time upon him for she knows that it is not fair to the rest of her class to 
waste their time trying to teach him. The principal knows now after this 
process of elimination that there is in every class this small group of "sus- 
pected defectives. " 

Perhaps that word "suspected" is not well used for it has a different 
value dependent upon the one who uses it. The teacher does not suspect, 
she is quite positive that these children are defectives; the children them- 
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selves know that there is a defect but what it is and why they cannot say. 
The principal and the parents realize that there is some defect but they 
suspect only the cause of it and are anxious to call in the expert physician 
and psychologist and reformer to help in setting this defect right. 

I am afraid that so far I have dwelt only upon the intellectual side of 
defectiveness. My reason for that is, that I have been thinking chiefly 
of the children of the lowest grades of the school; — ^kindergarten, first year, 
second year, and in my estimation the defectiveness of these children is 
chiefly on the intellectual side. Later as they fall behind their classmates, 
the defects that lead to delinquency are developed and the children become 
truants, and bad boys, wayward girls, fit subjects for our institutions founded 
for the reclaiming of delinquent children, and later for those institutions for 
the care of criminal adults who menace the welfare of the public at large. 

I should like to bring forward at this point a strong plea for the establish- 
ment of special classes for these weaker ones in the very lowest grades of 
the school course. Again to be personal in my remarks may I describe to 
you the sort of experiment I am trying in my own school? 

About two years ago I examined very carefully at the end of February, 
the first month of the term, the deficient cards sent by the teachers of all 
the first and second year classes. After the eliminating process described 
above, by conference with all the teachers of the children since entering 
school, and with the parents, we selected twenty boys and girls, the slow, 
or retarded, or naughty, or most defective little ones, — call them by what 
name you will. At all events they were derelicts even at this early age. 

These children we put in charge of a fine kindergarten teacher and gave 
them the use of the kindergarten room for one session of each day. The 
plan of oranization was that this kindergartner should apply all her fine 
kindergarten and Montessori methods in teaching these children in the 
primary grade subjects, especially drilling by these objective and manual 
methods the three "R's," — reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

This work was done every morning; and, in the afternoon the class 
separated into age groups or grade groups, was dispersed among all the 
regular primary classes where the teachers gave them opportunity to take 
part in all the work of their classes, and reported to the teacher of the special 
class just where the greatest weakness presented itself or where improve- 
ment was noticed when working with the normal child. 

We were able at that time to get the services of a visiting teacher who 
studied closely the entire environment of each child, procured a thorough 
physical examination of each child and was able also to get the students of 
a psychological clinic interested in study of normal children, to make a 
special mental test of these little ones. This was all done in a pleasurable 
way, as, for example, a trolley ride to the oculist or to the Neurological 
Institute and a little outing in the park by the way so that the children be- 
came perfectly docile, and were easy to study. There was no barrier of 
fear because of the teacher's displeasure at his stupidity, no shame because 
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he could not do the tasks set him, no heartache because he was different 
from the others and could not understand why. There was the community 
spirit most to be desired which because of the weakness of all, made no such 
distinctions as first group, brilliant children, second group, ordinarily good 
students, and third group, "the dimces," — ^here all were happy, light- 
hearted children who were all first group in the mind of the teacher and the 
principal, and in their own little hearts they were no longer the dunce group. 

The results of this class make very interesting reading at the end of each 
term since the experiment was begun. Usually it is as follows: five or six 
children who have had corrected vision and are wearing eye-glasses, or who 
have been discovered to be partially deaf or to have an impediment in 
speech are returned to their own grades with a good description of the needs 
of each particular child so that the regular teacher may not be obliged to 
push it to one side imtil she has time to study its individual stupidity, the 
time which seldom comes to the hardworked teacher of fifty children. 
That has all been done for these little ones and they will now get fair play 
in the big class. 

Three or four have been discovered to be mental defectives incapable of 
ever taking their place in the regular classes; while others are recommended 
to be kept in the special class for a while longer because of the greater op- 
portimity here for individual study of their mental ability, and experiment 
with them in finding out their ability in other lines before putting them 
either into the regular classes below their age groups or dooming them to go 
into the classes for mental defectives. 

With the establishment of such special classes as observation rooms or 
clearing houses early in the school career of the children, there should come, 
too, the establishment of special classes as low as the third year with a course 
of study quite different from the traditional academic course but which 
would be quite as high in value. In other words when it is found that chil- 
dren in the second year cannot be taught to read, and write, and work 
problems in arithmetic because of some weakness of intellect, then it is 
our duty to find wherein their strength lies and provide classes for them that 
will lead them happily on to perfection in some one line, even though it be 
only as a hewer of wood or a drawer of water. 

As things are now it is customary to wait for the establishment of these 
special classes imtil the fourth year. In the fourth- and fifth-year classes 
we find an accumulation of over-age dull children. When the special 
class is formed to accommodate these older children by picking out over- 
age, foreign, slow, stupid and disorderly, it is a difficult class to handle for 
already the iron has entered the soul of these children and they are at war 
with the world. They are usually angry, rebellious, morose, dogged, and 
quarrelsome, because they have never yet found themselves — never yet 
been told that they could do anything right. 

This lack of ability in the academic subjects should lead the teachers to 
try to interest their slow, stupid children in the outside activities of the 
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school. Get them into the athletic clubs, swimming and dancing may be 
easy for them, there they may excel. The glee club may make a special 
appeal to the child with the voice but not much brains. The girl who can- 
not get more than fifty per cent of her class work done inay be one hundred 
per cent in ability to manage the cIms aad be tiie housekeeper if her teacher 
IB off duty for an hour or a day. She may be able to learn the most intricate 
steps of a folk dance and dance with perfect childish abandon although she 
can never attain to the ''A'* record that is demanded in the regular class 
work. 

These are the children all through the grades, that the deficient card with 
its personal history written upon it, brings out into the light. The card 
calling for a report of this kind has been instrumental in turning the atten- 
tion of the teacher to the failures in her class and a consequent search for 
weakness and their causes, thus making the selection of the children for 
special classes a comparatively easy matter. 

The chief thing in all this selection of children for special classes is to 
keep the individual child from feeling the hurt of its own weakness until it 
has got safely past the parting of the ways, one of which leads to delin- 
quency and suffering, and the other to plodding contentment in doing 
something well, no matter how lowly the work may be, and to eventually 
earning its own living. When we can educate these weak little ones with 
the all-sidedness of the education that we plan for children at large, mental, 
moral, and physical, and to that add the spiritual gift of happy contentment 
with their lot in life limited though it may be; we have done a great thing 
for these children of the shadow. 

Until recent years we felt as if our work as teachers was well done if 
after a term of painstaking work we passed to the next grade seventy-five 
per cent, eighty per cent, ninety per cent of our pupils. We patted our- 
selves on the back and closed our door at the end of the year feeling that 
there was nothing more required of us. 

I am so thankful that there has come in these later days, the new thought- 
fulness, not for the successful eighty per cent passed but for the unsuccess- 
ful remnant. The new thought for these is not to make them part of the 
successful eighty per cent, but to make one hundred per cent of them success- 
ful along quite different lines. In other words, instead of trying to fit 
them with shoes never made for their feet, we make shoes for them that will 
be their own, quite different in pattern and style from the ordinary child's 
shoes, but» oh, so comfortable and easy to walk along the highway of life. 

Two words that we hear on every side nowadays are "thrift" and "pre- 
paredness. " They have a great civic meaning. We are all considering 
them. They should mean much to us in our work as teachers. Thrift 
in the care of our classes should prevent waste of time, energy, and money by 
having unfortunate children repeat grades because they are misfits. It 
is our duty to make them fit well into a new scheme different from the 
traditional program that has treated all children alike. 
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Preparedness for the teacher should mean not only the preparing of the 
normal children to take their place in life but the study of these weaklings 
so that they may be fitted for some sort of work in the community. For 
those, fortunate^ few, who are so feeble-minded that they can never 
care for themselves, institutions shuuhl be pTorided that wffl keep tliem 
comfortable and happy as far as their condition will permit, and will prevent 
them from being a menace to society either today or in the future. 

I shall close my part of this discussion with the words of one who rec- 
ognized the true place and duty of the teacher when he said: 

Oh! ye teachers! yours the task 
Noblest that noble minds can ask. 
Of you the growing mind demands 
The patient care, the guiding hands. 

Through all the mists of mom; 
And knowing well the future's need. 
Your prescient wisdom sows the seed. 

To flower in years unborn. 

To the teachers we must assign the task of giving patient care and the 
guiding hand with double measure to these weaker ones among the children 
entrusted to them. 

Margaret Knox, 
Principal of Public School 16, Manhattan. 



WINDY NIGHTS 

Whenever the moon and stars are set. 

Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out. 
Why does he gallop and gallop about? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 

And ships are tossed at sea. 
By on the highway, low and loud. 

By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again. 



Robert L. Stevenson, 



SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS 



LESSON PLAN 
ARITHMETIC FOR HIGH GRADE BOYS 

Teacher's Aim: 

To teach multiplication table of 9 through 6X9. 

PupiTs Aim: 

To learn the multiplication table of 9 in order to play store. 



Subject Matter: 

When Campbell's soup is 
on sale it is sold at 9ff 
a can. 

Large loaves of bread are 
sold at 9ff a loaf. 

In selling milk by the 
quart the nine table 
must be known. 



John is going to sell 
bread at 9ff a loaf. 



Need of learning the 
nine table. 

1X9= 9 
2X9=18 
3X9 = 27 
4X9 = 36 
5X9 = 45 
6X9 = 54 

John notices that the unit 
figure of each answer 
decreases and the tens 
figure increases from 
top to bottom. 



Method 

Can you think of a time when you would be 
glad to know the nine times table? 



Another time we would need to know it is in 
the making out of bills. I have a bill here 
from Borden*s. It states that I bought 7 
quarts of milk and that my bill is $.63. How 
did the maker of the bill know that? 

How many boys would like to play store and 
sell articles at nine cents apiece? 

John volunteers. 

What are you going to sell, John? 

The other boys may be the customers. 

The first customer wishes to buy four loaves of 
bread. John is unable to tell the amount of 
the purchase. 

What do you think we must do right away? 

Who wants to try to make it up? 

Teacher writes it on blackboard as it is given 

by the pupil. 
Look at the table and find the hardest one for 

you, John. For you, Henry. For you, 

James. For you, Thomas. 

How many are sure they know the first two 
lines? The first three? The last three? 

I shall erase the answers and put the combina- 
tions on the blackboard in groups of two and 
see who can write the answers. 
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DriU. 



What will you charge for 
5 loaves of bread? 

Give me 4 loaves of 
bread. 

How much are 6 loaves? 
I have 27ff. How many 

loaves will you give 

me. 

I have 50ff. How many 
loaves and what 
change? 



Bills are made out for 

their mothers; for 

their supervisor; for 
their teacher. 



4X9= 5X9= 3X9= 6X9« 

3X9= 2X9= 5X9= 4X9 = 

Each boy goes to blackboard and writes 

, answers for a group. 

John may be the store-keeper again and the 
other boys may try to catch him. 

John can't be caught, I see. 

Who else wants to sell something at nine cents 
apiece? 



Henry is anxious to sell Campbell's soup and 
the customers try to catch him as they did 
John. 

Another boy wishes to sell Borden's mUk and 
the same method is used as above. 

I have some blank milk bills from Borden's. 
How many would like to make out a bill for 
milk to someone they know? 

Helen M. Long, 
Pvbli4: School 32, Manhattan. 



LESSON PLAN (PHYSICAL TRAINING) 

Corrective Work with Educational and Recreational Results 

Secondary 
Teacher* 8 Aim: 

To increase vitality of the children of the class by correction of 
posture. 

ChiUTs Aim: 

To win the "growing tall" contest. 

lUustrative Material: 

Charts, two tables, two measures, two blocks, a yardstick, a record- 
ing stick and a blackboard. 

Subject Matter: Method 

Correction of Poor Pos- Who can tell me the name of the game that 
ture. helps us to grow tall and straight? 

1. Stretching for height. 

a. A game What did we decide we would like to do with 

this game? 
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Child lies supine upon How often did we decide it would be necessary 
table; feet are held at . to play this gameP In school? At home? 
end of table by help- Why? 
era. At command the (Helpers prepare tables.) 
child raises arms over What must we do before we can start our 
head and rests; length game? Why? 
of chUd from feet to j^oroduction: 
head or from feet to ^ Formation 
finger tips is taken. b. Breathing 
Then urge to stretch ^ ^rm exercise 
and take final length j ^eg exercise 
to head or finger tips ^ fie^ 
or both. T^g j^y^^^ j^^ jhg contest. 

Who won this contest? 

Mart H. Leech, 
P. S. 36, Manhatlan. 

NOTICES 

Dr. George H. Kirby, Director of Clinical Psychiatry, of the Manhattan 
State Hospital, Ward's Island, will hold a clinic in paychopathology at 
New York University during the coming year on Mondays at four. 

The object of this course is to lay the foundation for understanding some 
of the difficulties of adaptation shown by school children in whom no es- 
sential underlying mental defect is demonstrable. Conduct disorders, 
unusual moods, nervousness, peculiarities of mental make-up and various 
II be viewed as evidence of a disharmonious develop- 
ty which may seriously interfere with the child's 
city to acquire knowledge. The common neuroses 
hood will be studied. Case reports will include the 
I history, type of mental make-up, special disturbing 
[ihysical and mental examinations. The general 
ent and treatment will be considered in connection 
ed. The data of modem psychiatry will be used to 
blems of mental hygiene and to show the opportu- 
work in this field during childhood. 

1 school called Laboratory School will soon be opened 
extension of the work of the Social Research Depart- 
al Institute. This school will receive as pupils about 
years of age who for one cause or another have been 
school but who, so far as can be ascertained, test 
e tuition is free and the children will be kept through 
Eleanor H. Johnson will act as executive officer. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT 

CLASS ROOM DECORATION 

There are three prime factors of success in class room decoration, namely: 

1. Harmonious coloring of walls. 

2. Pictures (a few). 

d. A balanced arrangement of the furniture of the room and whatever is placed upon the 
walls either for decorative purposes or for study. Of these three factors the greatest, by far, 
is balanced arrangement. 

Satisfactory and therefore effective class room decoration depends 
mainly on the arrangement of the contents of the room — even to the 
children and the teacher — not on the contents themselves. 

Much has been written on the necessity, importance, value, etc., etc., 
of the cultivation of good taste as a part of the work of elementary school 
training. There is no doubt about good taste being a desirable thing to 
possess. It pays in many ways to have a cultivated taste. It is, however, 
a di£Scult thing to make grow and flourish largely because its cultivation 
is too intensive. The possessors of good taste get their holdings in it 
largely by constantly associating with good taste things. But, if this last 
be true all the more necessary is it that children, when in the class room, 
have constant association with a tasteful environment. 

The silent influence for good which a tastefully ordered class room has 
upon the future thought and actions of the average boy and girl cannot 
be measured, but it is bound to be considerable, and when such surround- 
ings if constant, are coupled with a teacher whose manner and voice are 
of the right sort the lasting qualities of the effect are doubled. But the 
class teacher, alone, cannot be held responsible for class room conditions 
even on the matter of class room decoration. The principal cannot escape 
his responsibility in this matter. If he is cold to the importance of class 
room decoration there is little hope of his teachers being enthusiastic over 
the subject. If effective class room decoration is to prevail in any school 
the principal must take a strong helping hand in establishing and main- 
taining it. The principal's office above all other rooms in the building 
should reflect good taste. 

Now follow the ten commandments: 

I. Do not decorate the blackboards. It can't be done. The blackboards 
should be kept within the sphere of their purpose. They need no orna- 
mentation any more than does a sheet of writing paper or a drawing board. 
They should, however, be kept clean. Have all work erased from the 
boards immediately after the instruction which resulted in such work, has 
come to an end. There may be exceptions to this precept, but if there are 
they but prove the rule. 

II. Do not use the doors or cabinet waUs as btdletin boards. Pictures, 
posters, or examples of class work should be displayed in some particular 
place made suitabb for display purposes. 
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III. Do not aUow wall displays of class work to get stale. It would be very 
profitable in many ways if class rooms would present new and fresh arrange- 
ment of displayed work every Monday morning. To make this weekly 
change would require but little time and attention commensurate with 
the effective though silent influence which a change would have on the 
class spirit. 

IV. // you desire to display something on the class room loaUs donH "stick 
it up anywhere. " Place it deliberately on the walls in an appropriate place 
so that it will form a part of a determined plan of display, otherwise, keep 
it off the walls. 

V. Keep the window shades balanced. 

VI. Make of the teacher* s desk a model of good design in balanced arrange- 
mentm It is not enough to "keep it in order." A fresh bouquet of flowers 
placed on the desk every morning — or a rearrangement of the old bouquet 
will do quite as well if the flowers are still fresh-^will have a wonderful 
influence on the pupils for good in the way of deportment either physically 
or mentally. In making the above statement the fact is not lost sight of 
that school location has a deal to do with floral decoration — so have the 
seasons. However, a teacher who is alive to the importance of floral 
decoration will find some way — once in a while at least — ^to have flowers 
on her desk. 

Vn. Keep the unndow-sUls free from litter. They should not be made 
the resting place of drawing models, constructive work results, bottles, 
cans, books, or a host of other things often found upon them. The only 
thing which can be placed upon a window-sill without offence is a plant, 
and a healthy one at that, not one that is dead or dying. It is an absurd 
excuse to give for the "messing up" of window-sills that no other place is 
afforded where things may be "put." Make an urgent and logical demand 
to the proper authorities for the necessary "places to put things" and see 
how quickly the demand will be honored. 

VIII. Have pictures hung^ when possiblcy a little above eye level. When 
placed above the Dado moulding — which is generally about seven feet 
above the floor, they should be large enough not to appear lost on the 
wall. They should be hung with two wires so as not to rest upon the Dado 
moulding. 

IX. Make quality rather than quantity the characteristic feature of your 
display material. It may be said, however, that the decoration of lower 
grade rooms may be more lively in color and more in quantity than those 
of the upper grades. 

X. Remember that the most effective method of teaching is by example. Be 
careful, therefore, how you preach good taste. It would be wise, however, 
not to let flagrant breaches of good taste on the part of the children pass 
without correction. 

Frank H. Collins, 
Director of Drawing^ New York City. 



CARE OF TOOLS 

Every one will agree it is very necessary that the children learn to take 
good care of the took. Many valuable lessons may be taught indirectly 
through this medium. In one of the Ungraded Classes, a teacher found 
the boys thought it made no difference whether they were careful of the 
tools or not, but when, as the result of lessons in civics, the boys found 
that their fathers as taxpayers supplied the very tools of which they had 
been so careless, their point of view changed and they mended their ways. 
So may the lesson be taught that good results can be obtained only when 
the tools are kept sharp and clean and used for the purpose for which they 
are intended. When the boy realizes that when it becomes necessary for 
him to use undue strength because of the dullness of the tools all joy is 
gone from the task, he is a step nearer to the great lesson of efficiency — 
and as he works he learns that orderliness and carefulness are sure to 
bring good results just as a lack of them will bring failure. 

In our own class we have three work benches equipped with all the 
necessary tools. We start with the idea of a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. Having so many supplies we found this absolutely 
necessary. In fact we were very chaotic until we planned in this way. 
We have a housekeeper; a different boy each week, whose task it is to 
arrange each bench for work every day. That is he places the saws, try 
square, hanmier, gauge, pencil and ruler on each bench ready to be used. 
The other tools, as planes, knives, chisels, not to be used immediately, are 
left in the racks in the bench closets until needed that they may not be 
injured or cause injury to the worker. 

When the cleaning up period comes at 2.45 all work stops, the two boys 
working at each bench put their unfinished work on shelf in front of the 
room, clean the bright parts of the tools with oily waste and put them in 
their proper places in the bench closet and brush the top of the bench 
clean. 

A shop problem that used to bother me quite a little I found solved in 
an Ungraded Class I visited. After the sewing lesson a girl went around 
with a magnet on a string and picked up all the pins. I use the magnet 
now for nails and my lowest grade boy enjoys himself immensely picking 
up all the nails he can find and placing them in the proper box. Once a 
month the (Ader boys look after the tools, decide which they can sharpen, 
and which must be sent to the grinder. 

We have a clothing closet in our room large enough to serve the purpose 
of a lumber closet and consequently we can order enough wood for the 
entire term. One day when the wood arrived I asked two boys to arrange 
it the way they thought best, and their way worked out so well that we 
have never changed. They arranged a shelf about three feet from the 
floor and placed the boards on it resting on their edges. They left spaces 
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for the smaller pieces at the bottom so we can get at any kmd of wood we 
want quickly. Now when a boy decides on a model he can easily choose 
the kind of wood best suited for it. 

In all the shop problems I feel if we can train the child even in a small 
way to be neat, to be accurate, to be careful, to be economical of time and 
material, to train his hand to work with his mind, much has been accom- 
plished. "The working hand makes strong the working brain." 

Marguerite Horrigan, 

P. S. 59 y Manhattan. 

CORRELATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 

Over and over again the great educators of the day are emphasizing the 
importance of making a closer connection between the child's school life 
and the experiences of his outside world. He is to see and feel that the 
daily class room work is closely associated with real life and that it is a 
definite preparation for his future work. As this fact is driven home to us 
more and more strongly, we as Ungraded Class teachers are striving to meet 
this need by centering the school activities of our class rooms about a 
theme which touches intimately the lives of the children in our particular 
vicinity. We are aiming to choose as centers of interest those which are a 
part or may be a part of the real Ufe of the child's environment. 

One school neighborhood, it is true, presents accessible, interesting and 
living centers which may be quite foreign to a class in another section of the 
city. In the store, however, as a central theme, we find possibilities which 
are not only of universal interest but are a reality in the daily life of every 
child and home. Curiosity may be aroused concerning what is in the store, 
where it came from, how it got there, how made usable, how measured and 
what it is worth. In making these investigations we reach out into the 
fields of geography, history, language and arithmetic, and the work of the 
days, weeks and months is built up in a natural and vital way. 

In its broad sense, the store opens up varied possibilities. There is the 
grocery store, the dry goods store, the millinery, the stationery store, the 
butcher shop and the bakery, each of which may furnish vast and valuable 
material for study. 

For the minute let us confine ourselves to the grocery store, alone. 
Many of us have, or have access to, the model store equipment which is 
now in many of our schools. As our first step, it is quite essential that as a 
class or in groups we visit one or more of the local stores, prefacing each 
visit with discussions as to the definite point or points which we wish to 
observe. One committee group may be held responsible for equipment and 
general arrangement; another for price marks and bills and still another 
for neatness, cleanliness and general appearance. 

With this preparation in stock we begin to plan out the building and 
arrangement of our schoolroom store. At once need arises for woodwork 
on part of the older children in providing the necessary shelves, coimters, 
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boxes and bill files. There is a need for scales, measuring cups» and tele- 
phone directory. Each child and possibly the teacher, may be able to add 
his own contribution of labor or commodity. All of which appeals to the 
child and tends to make the store making process a fascinating occupation. 

Our store equipment seems quite complete when some boy or girl sug- 
gests that we still lack vegetables, fruits and nuts which comprise a part 
of most stores. Clay and plasticine solve the problem. In our nature 
lesson we become interested in the various fruits and vegetables of the 
season and from time to time we mold, color and add them to our store col- 
lections. Real nuts may be gathered. 

Boys and girls begin to print or typewrite signs, price lists, and advertise- 
ments. The poor speller begins to detect his own weakness. He takes on 
an added interest in the spelling words he needs to know. His spelling 
lesson becomes one full of purpose and value. Here, as later in making out 
bills, writing necessary letters, narratives and compositions we find those 
words which naturally build up the lists for our spelling lessons. We are 
learning to spell words which are used not only in school but are practical 
in life outside. 

Every real store has some one in charge who oversees, understands and 
knows extent of equipment. Our store calls for some one to officiate in 
this capacity. He inventories and classifies entire stock and determines 
selling prices, which involves practice in reading and number. Helpers are 
chosen to look after neatness, cleanliness and care of material. 

Two or three of the older girls go to the cooking room for cooking lessons. 
It is quite natural that they are interested in the soups and broths which 
they have been taught to prepare. They take delight in explaining to 
other members of the class the soup making process. This interest broad- 
ens out into the factories from which our cans of soup are shipped. Where 
are they located? Is it possible for us to visit one? Curiosity leads us 
naturally and with a definite purpose out into the subjects of geography and 
language, oral and written. The many spices on the shelves each have 
stories of their own which plunge us still farther into the industrial world. 
The bars of soap readily suggest questions about the soap making process; 
which gives us material for study a later day. 

One little girl has a father who works in a candy factory. She is in- 
terested in the chocolate bars. It delights her to tell her class-mates some 
of the facts in the candy making process which she has learned from father. 
Through her the class enjoy a profitable visit to the factory. It is through 
these experiences that the fund of material derived for English becomes the 
sort Dewey characterizes as " having something to say rather than having 
to say something. " 

In the play telephone, excellent exercises in dialogue are furnished. 
Tableaux may be arranged and for the timid child puppet plays furnish 
valuable devices for conversational exercises between customer and sales- 
man. Simple dramatization exercises may suggest themselves. The 
children love to play the story of Lincoln as clerk in the country store. 
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The child afflicted with defective speech works with an increased effort 
to overcome his difficulty so that he may become a more efficient salesman. 
Every child aspires to the position of storekeeper. 

In the fields of number the possibilities are unlimited in studying weights 
and measures, actual prices paid for things and usual quantities purchased. 
Playing store involves the making of bills and the changing of money; 
children take turns acting as salesman or cashier. Excellent practice in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and fractions comes into 
play following in all cases the common practices of real life as closely as 
possible. As in real stores a stock taking sale at reduced rates may be 
advertised. Numerous other exercises suggest themselves and a vast 
amount of vital subject matter may be dealt with in a material way, quite 
on the level of the child's experience and interest. 

In using the store as a center of interest we may, it seems, provide 
activities which are real to the child and full of interest and action, which 
radiate into the various fields of our school curriculum, which tend to 
promote a social spirit, provide for spontaneity and aim to make the child 
atoare of and (dive to the environment in which he lives. It is Dean Balliet, 
I think, who says that the fundamental function of education is to develop 
the power of interpreting the meaning of our environment and the world 
in which we live so that we may keep on being educated after our school days 
are over. 

Mart E. Soden, 
Brooklyn Model School, 
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Florence de L. Lowther, 

Barnard College. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL EXPECTS FROM 
THE UNGRADED CLASS-TEACHER 

Temperance Gray, 

PRiNaPAL PuBuc School 82, Brooklyn 

I am wondering whether any one has presented a brief for the other side 
of this case. Has any one told what the Ungraded Classes expect from a 
principal? That is quite as important as is the subject I have. The two 
are tied together, and the things the Ungraded teacher has a right to 
expect from the principal determine in very great measure what the prin- 
cipal may expect of the class. The pity is that some principals expect 
nothing. Have you heard the beatitude: " Blessed is the man who expects 
nothing, for he is sure to get it? " That, however, is not true, for the ethical 
vacuum is as rare as the physical; and the class from which you expect 
nothing is sure to produce a large volume of trouble. 

It is your right to expect of your principal that she shall expect much 
from you; and it is unfortimate that an Ungraded Class should have to be 
in any school where this feeling of indifference exists. It cannot be helped, 
'tis true, but pity 'tis, 'tis true: for of all places in the system where there 
is need of the moral support of expecting much, I would name the Un- 
graded Class as that place. 

Where she must combat opposition or mere negative toleration, the Un- 
graded Class teacher is in a most discouraging position, because there the 
teacher has not the exhilaration that comes from working with bright 
pupils, the joy of developing subjects and working out problems with alert 
minds, where originality of thought, individuality in expression, difference 
in views make lively work for a live teacher. In this class the work must 
be done patiently, to a bright mind, tiresomely; the results are slow in 
coming and the danger of discouragement is great: therefore the principals 
should give every possible encouragement to keep reviving in the teachers 
the enthusiasm that is taxed to the utmost. They should see what you 
are doing and recognize it. They know the discouragements, the slowness 
of growth, the meagreness of the daily reward; and their eye should be 
trained to see each tiny sprout of intelligence that appears, each element 
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of control and self -direction that is aroused — each step of eflBciency that 
is gained by you, and tell you of ii. 

The excellent pedagogic motto, Commend in public and criticize in pri- 
vate, holds especially true in Ungraded Classes, as does the demand that 
all criticism be constructive. Given an earnest Ungraded Class teacher, 
the supervisor should never find a word of fault except as she sandwiches 
this word in with many words of conmiendation. Such earnest teachers 
need and deserve the full measure of praise for their effort, their cheer in 
the midst of mental gloom, no matter how much appearances may be against 
them. 

It is said that the optimist is one who can make lemonade of the lemons 
handed to him, and this the Ungraded Class teacher has constantly to do. 
If the principal cannot say, "I see marked improvement in the class or 
in some individual in it," if the handwork is as yet so crude she cannot 
truthfully admire it; if there is still no trace of gracefulness in their awk- 
ward manners, she can at least say, "I am very much interested in the 
effort you are making to get a better looking class," or "I am eager for the 
time when Tony wiU begin to respond to the treatment you are giving him; 
you are doing for him just what he needs and it is boimd to tell some day." 
She can praise your work when she cannot discover any results of it to 
praise, and so help you to get the results. I have sometimes seen my 
Ungraded Class teacher so despondent that nothing but Henley's lines 
could fit her case — 

"Out of the night that covers me. 

Black as the pit from pole to pole — 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul." 

We principals should see that unconquerable soul and find something 
good to hold up to it. 

Perhaps one of the greatest things we may expect of you is your training 
us to see these things. Perhaps you will have to work systematically to 
wake up your principal to a realization of what you are doing. If you 
have one of those cold-blooded principals that should have been hatched a 
fish instead of being bom a human, try to pump some warm blood into such 
a one, by systematically showing and telling of the good things that are 
b^ng done. Even worse to contend with is the principal who makes a 
perfunctory visit to your class room and sees nothing, either good or bad. 
She is only glad she has got you off in a comer with a lot of children that 
nobody ebe could manage., 

I tell you, principals must expect you to train them to see things. You 
must plan definitely to interest them and enlist them on your side. Tell 
them interesting things the children have said (and these children do 
say interesting things). A man who worked with Dr. Grenfell in Labrador 
visited the school last spring and I took him to several class rooms, where 
** talked with the children. The Ungrfided Class children were the most 
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eager and asked the most interesting questions. He told me he had en- 
joyed his work with them more than with any other class. 

Get a laugh from the indifferent people over something amusing. There 
is no small degree of wit among these yoimgsters, and a teacher with a 
humor to appreciate this can be very good company for her fellow teachers. 
Show work that may not be good but is so much better than that class had 
ever done that relatively it is excellent. Do these things whenever yon 
get a chance. In short, study to acquaint your co-workers with what you 
are doing. I am not sure that at present that is not one of the biggest 
things principals are to expect from you — that you shall teach them. Some 
of these classes have been formed imder one or the other of two very unfor- 
tunate conditions: (1) against the principal's wish; (2) for the convenience of 
the principal in getting rid of a troublesome element in the regular classes. 
Then, hard as is your task to train your pupils, you have yet a harder one 
to train your principal and your fellow teachers, most of whom will look 
upon your class as a lot of f oob and incorrigibles and will treat you to such 
inspiring remarks as, "How can you ever stand work with such creatures?" 
or "One of those dunces of yours was in my class and I'd rather die than 
have a lot of them all day," or, "I'm going to get the principal to put So- 
and-so in your class; he won't behave himself, and he's probably just as 
good as the rest of your children." You may also have to train your 
principal not to use your class as a disciplinary centre. There are sincere 
principals who make the mistake of doing this. At first, sometimes, I 
would say to a boy, "I shall put you in the Ungraded Class because ydu do 
not deserve to be in your own." Just to demonstrate this point — that a 
principal needs to expect you to train her to a true notion regarding your 
class — I am owning up to this in order to tell you that an Ungraded Class 
teacher did so train her principal. One day she said to me, "Don't you 
see that if you do that — ^send boys to the Ungraded Class for punishment 
— ^you help to perpetuate in the school the idea that to be in this class is a 
disgrace?" I did see it and I stopped that sort of thing. That teacher 
measured up to her principal's expectations. 

I still sometimes make use of the Ungraded Class as a means of discipline, 
because there is such splendid real true discipline there, but I do it in such 
a way as to bring credit to the class. I may say, "Here, my boy, come to 
the Ungraded Class and learn from these boys to be a gentleman; they will 
teach you good manners." It is true and the school knows that I think so; 
for our star class to-day is the Ungraded, and the greatest loss the school 
has suffered is the loss of our wonderful Ungraded Class teacher, who 
goes to take the principalship of the Training Department of Hampton 
Institute. Or I may say, as I did to O'Neil, " If you will come to school 
regularly and try to do your work, I wiU let you go downstairs sometimes 
and work with those Ungraded boys." He did try and he did go to the 
Ungraded Class and he did improve very much by working there. 
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The principal, then, expects (or should expect) the Ungraded Class 
teacher to train in her an ability to understand the children's work, meet 
their needs and protect their rights. Why shouldn't a principal expect this? 
We principals have had no such training as you have had; even those of us 
who are in sympathy with the work do not know much about it. It is 
for you to teach us and to teach the teachers; you must overcome their 
attitude of disgust, the second big thing the principal expects. The prin- 
cipal should help you in this, but you may have to tell her how to do it. 

It seems to me that one of the worst mistakes you can make is to neglect 
this training of principal and teachers and of the school in general to a reali- 
zation of the worth of your work. Do not be exclusive; do not let your- 
self be ostracized. Attend the teachers' meetings and take part, if allowed. 
Be present in the lunch room — don't let your work keep you away — and be 
entertaining there. Fraternize with the teachers whenever you can. If 
you let them feel that you like to be with them, they will like to have you. 
When teachers talk about some urchin you have that they had, ask them 
if they aren't glad that you relieved them of this case. Push home the 
fact that you are a mighty big blessing to the school; and when you have 
pushed this fact home, ask for your due reward for being such a blessing, 
namely, a chance to extend your influence — which you can't do if they con- 
tinue to make disparaging remarks in the hearing of pupils. Go a step 
farther and ask them to comment on the improvement of certain boys and 
girls since they have been in the Ungraded Class. Just as soon as you can, 
give teachers some piece of work to show in class — or give it to the prin- 
cipal to show in assembly — to prove that your pupils are doing something 
to be proud of, and don't limit this to workbench products, lest it be said, 
"O yes, they can whittle but they can't do anything else." Get a drawing 
or a painting or something else that the normal child does, that will be 
worth showing. One of our Ungraded boys has been in demand at Christ- 
mas time to decorate blackboards in various rooms with Santa Claus 
pictures; and I have been glad to admire these and to be told that So-and- 
so did it, and to remark, "O yes, from the Ungraded Class; it is so good I 
thought it must have been done there." 

When one day an Ungraded boy played the harmonica in assembly for 
us, and his class came to assembly to hear him, do you think I let slip the 
opportimity to praise that work and the good manners of that class; and 
do you think the teacher let slip the opportunity to praise me for praising 
them? Do you let slip opportunities to praise your principal for praising 
your class? Better not. It's a good way to get more praise. If you do not 
get appreciation from your principal it may be your fault. Invite it. 
Make much of any you do get and prove that yoti deserve it. Make your 
work irresistible. Probably some principals are just dying to praise their 
Ungraded Classes and there isn't anything to praise. Keep a high stand- 
ard in your work. Don't let the children get the idea that you will accept 
any old thing. Keep them trying their level best to make perfect hand- 
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work. When they have done something pretty well, say so, but say, 
"Now show me where you would do better if you made another like this.'* 
Develop their power to judge their own work and a keen desire to do better 
and better themselves. One of the things I hear often from children in 
my Ungraded Class, when I admire something, is, "I can do better than 
that now." Even though the child was delighted at one time with that, 
he has outgrown it now. Keep your children outgrowing themselves. 
Sometimes when I have been showing a visitor some child's work of the past 
and it has been admired, the child has politely sneered and said "I don't 
think that is very good; I can do much better now," or "That isn't very 
good, just look at John's; I can't do as well as he can yet." 

Are you getting this friendly competition among them, and, better still, 
competition of the boy with himself? K you are, I don't believes there is a 
principal in the city who can resist it. But whether the principal sees it 
or not, you have your reward in seeing the growth of the boy and knowing 
that you have him waked up to a power that will earn him his place in the 
world. Slipshodness is one of the predominant faults of these children 
and you must see to it that you never cultivate it. I know you mustn't 
discourage them by being too exacting; you must praise them. Surely 
you must, your work for them is to be obtained by encouragement and you 
must often admire very crude work; but you can see the difference between 
saying, "O that's not good. Can't you do anything decently? Look at 
this (some fault) and this and this; the whole thing's a botch." You 
don't do that, of course; if you did your work would be far more of a 
botch than his is. You accept his work as good. It is. Then you lead 
him to see not how it could be better but how he can do it better; and his 
next better piece of work you compare with this one. "Here John, I just 
want you to see how much better this work is than this which you did last 
week. How you are improving!" Now with a better piece of his own 
work you can pick all the flaws you wish in his old piece and even laugh 
with him over it. And first you know he will say, "But, say, this (the 
last) one isn't good right here; these ends don't come together right" — or, 
"This isn't cut straight." You look at it as if you hadn't discovered that 
and say, "So it isn't." He may say, "Can't I make another right away?" 
Perhaps you will say, "Yes, if you want to"; but you may say, "Why, I 
really think you don't need to make another just like this. How would 
you like to try to make this?" (showing him a model). "You see it is a 
little harder and I think you are smart enough now to make it." Do you 
know, this isn't a bit original with me? I've picked it all up in my Un- 
graded Class room and I've sent more than one teacher of normal children 
there to learn how to teach. 

One day an amusing thing happened. Some children rushed in at re- 
cess, or before nine, with an air of "Now there'U be trouble," and said, 
"Miss Doring, Joe says he's learned so much about carpentiy that he can 
beat the teacher; Yes, ma'am, Joe said that; didn't he Tony? " You know 
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how they love to tattle. I waited to see how she would meet this terrible 
treason of Joe's, and I chuckled inside as she quietly said, '"Well, Joe is 
coming right along in his work." As they drew thoughtfully away, per- 
haps some of them thought maybe they might even beat the teacher if 
they tried hard enough, and it wouldn't be a crime if they did. 

Don't neglect the mirthful part of your day's work. Don't be so serious 
that you cut out all the fun. There is much scintillation of wit in these 
classes. Enjoy it. It won't do any harm to let the child find out that he 
can be amusing. That alone may hold for him his job by-and-by — ^to have 
people find him good company. Train them to be good sports when the 
joke is on themselves. Be a sport yourself when the joke is on you. Have 
power to turn hateful remarks to good purpose. K you haven't a sense of 
humor, get one; you are utterly out of place in an Ungraded Class with- 
out it. Once when the class had been supplied with tubes of toothpaste 
for each child and a good lesson had followed, one boy, very much in- 
terested, said, ''Yes, teacher, I'U do this. We've got a toothbrush home 
— it's my sister's and I'm going to use it every day." "O," said the 
teacher, "you mustn't do that; you might get some disease." "Disease 
nothin'," he retorted, "We ain't got no diseases in our family." 

I spoke a minute ago of visitors. Don't you think the principal may 
justly expect your class and your room to be always presentable for visi- 
tors? Wherever else I may take visitors I always want them to go to the 
Ungraded Class. I appreciate the teacher who is not caught napping. I 
have heard of one man whom not even Satan could catch unawares. It 
is said that Satan was talking to an acquaintance of his when another man 
passed. Satan's companion said, "There is a man who is never caught 
napping." "Nonsense," said Satan, "Any man can sometimes be caught 
napping." "Any man but this one," was the rejoinder. "WeU, you just 
wait and I'U prove that this one can, too," said his Majesty. "Very well" 
said the man, "If you catch him napping let me know." Satan strolled 
up to the man in question and asked him if he liked eggs. The man re- 
plied "Yes," and Satan walked away. The man did not see him again in 
seventeen years. Then one day Satan encoimtered him and said, "How? " 
The man looked at him for a moment and then answered, "Boiled." Now, 
no matter if you haven't had a visitor in seventeen years, be ready when 
some day one pops in. 

What is it to be ready? Class quiet and sitting up? I needn't 
discuss that with you; you know I don't mean that. There may 
be a lot of noise. The class may be all over the room; perhaps no 
one is still. But it is the noise of work and not of bedlam. The things 
aroimd the room are not there from bad housekeeping, and the decorations 
about the room have some element of good taste. The work that is ex- 
hibited on the walls has not hung there since the Middle Ages. I like to 
go into my Ungraded Class often and just look around. I don't find the 
same things hung up week after week. I get variety, and variety is the 
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spice of life. Some people realize this and they have all the variety in 
Christendom aroimd the room all the time — a regular hodgepodge of things. 
Don't let your principal expect that. Look to the care of your room. It 
speaks in no imcertain terms of you. 

Keep your perspective. Don't expect from the children a development 
in a few weeks that it takes months — not to say years — ^to get. Don't 
expect such wonders of yourself either. Even my Miss Doring was guilty 
of that. She came to me, ready to give up. No use, wasn't worth her 
salary; no results, and so on. I pointed out some of the things I knew 
she was doing and suggested that she be patient. I said she shouldn't 
expect too much of those children. "But," she said, "you can expect it; 
I saw Miss S's work and she's getting it — perfectly splendid results. I 
guess I've made a mistake; I can't do Ungraded work." Then I said, 
"Are you comparing what you have accomplished in three weeks with what 
someone else has accomplished in several years? Probably Miss S passed 
ttirough the very same slough of despond you are now in. Your perspec- 
tive is a little out of gear." She has since told me that this interview 
helped her to have patience with herself. 

Keep up your courage; work like yours can't fail to bring results finally. 
Your splendid courage can not but win. And when you have carried a 
class through to their kind of graduation — entrance into the workaday 
world — and you see them holding their own in competition with other 
workers, self-supporting boys and girls, who but for you would have been 
loafers, if not criminab, then you have your reward; and no other reward 
in the teaching profession is equal to it. When these boys who have gone 
out to work love to come back to you and will take advantage of a holiday 
to come and work all day with your class — when a big fellow comes in and 
shakes hands in manly fashion (when he was once just a good-for-nothing) 
• — -then you get your reward. 

The principal expects you to maintain a good spirit in your class. You 
may be prevented in this by some bad boy or girl who is a ring leader. 
Don't try to break up his leadership but try to enlist it on your side. Give 
him leadership yourself and praise his abiUty to manage oiiiers. Men- 
tion some one who needs his help to do his work and to behave as he should. 
Get the leader's cooperation. Go to his home and praise his strength and 
ability (of a kind) to his people, and say you hope he is going to help you, 
for you need his help. Of course you must do this sort of thing with dis- 
cretion, but you have the discretion. I believe that almost any such boy 
can be won over by a skilful teacher. 

Sometimes some one will be too much for you and you will need the 
principal's help. A consultation with your principal over some of your 
perplexing cases of discipline may help much. You may be nervously 
worn out with a case — at your wits' end — and her wits have not so suf- 
fered in this particular case, so they may work for you to some purpose. 
She may think of something that will help you that you would have thought 
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of if you had not been so tried; and you have your portion of claim upon 
her wits. A principal expects you to have sense enough to come to her 
when you need help. If you have exhausted every means you have and 
still can not manage some boy or giri, you are most uncomplimentary to 
your principal if you fail to apply to her for help. You merit a low esti- 
mate of your common sense if you let such a child constantly upset your 
class. In matters of discipUne your principal should know more than 
you, and you should use her. If any one tells you that the principal does 
not want to be bothered by you, teU such a one that a principal worthy of 
her position would rather be bothered by you to help you control your class 
than be bothered with the uproar of an uncontrolled class; and more than 
that, if you are good for anything she would much rather conserve your 
energies by helping you when you need help than let you waste yourself on 
some one that is doing all he can to spoil your work. Your principal wants 
the class to have the benefit of your excellences as a teacher; she does not 
want your hands tied by those who prevent your working to advantaged 
So don't make the mistake of assuming that the principal can't or won't 
help you. Make her prove it again and again and even then don't give her 
up. 

At the same time it is to be expected that a teacher will realize that a 
principal must divide her time and so cannot devote endless time to the 
Ungraded Class. Don't go to her with long winded, tiresome talk about 
your troubles. Concentrate on one at a time and put it concisely. Seize 
with avidity the suggestions she makes. I knew of one Ungraded sub- 
stitute who was such a talker that I dreaded to run across her, let alone 
seeing her come to the office, because it was so hard to get away from her. 
Don't be what the French call **Un Moidin k Paroles" — a mill of words. 
Grind out something else. 

Now I have said that a principal worth while wants to help, but that is 
assuming that the teacher is worth while, else she does not deserve help. 
There are probably among the Ungraded teachers — as in any other body — 
some who see nothing big in their work but a big salary. Not principals 
alone but everybody expects something better than this of Ungraded Class 
teachers. It is because everything about this work is so big that the sal- 
ary is made big, and no narrow soul should ever come into this field. You 
are expected to see the big needs of these children, the big injustice fate 
has done them and to lay down your life in a mighty effort to make up to 
them just so far as you can for this injustice. You are to realize the bigness 
of your problem, the great need of availing yourself of every means to make 
you equal to the task. 

You are expected to make yourself a part of the school, use your class 
for the benefit of the school. Don't you think fine window boxes in each 
room help the classes to appreciate the Ungraded Class that made them; 
that to know that the old broken-seated chair need not be used longer by 
the teacher because the Ungraded boys will cane it for her, helps to put 
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you en rapport with that teacher? When the shelves for a school store 
are made by these boys, they glow with pride when the store inspector 
comes in and praises the work and asks the boys if they can cut these shelves 
down, because they are too high. How eagerly the boys begin to calcu- 
late and measure, and how proudly they go to work to fill an order of the 
"school store man's!" They recJize that they are the school carpenters 
and the school gives them orders to fill, just as if they were a firm of con- 
tractors. Don't you see the infinite possibilities in this? 

The principal expects you to control your class. No excuse can be ac- 
cepted in Ueu of this. A class must be controlled for the sake of the class, 
for the sake of the school, and, most important of all to her, for the teacher's 
own sake. If it be not controlled it might far better not exist, because 
damage is being done to the children. Now how are you going to control 
your class? It is bad enough to have mistaken notions of discipline any- 
where, but in the Ungraded Class it is ruinous. No class should be han- 
dled by means that do not take into account the individual but to do this 
in the Ungraded Class speUs failure. Some teachers who have formerly 
worked with large classes cannot get away from the habit of dealing with 
the class as a whole. These defective pupils must be (any pupils ought to 
be) studied individually, worked with individually, recognized and trained 
individually. You must help each to find himself, control himself, whole- 
somely enjoy himself. Your principal expects you to apply the excellent 
training you have had, and a large part of that training must have been to 
aid you in this individual discipline. 

Of course you know the part that dramatization can be made to play 
in class discipline, and these children have pronoimced histrionic ability. 
To read them the story of the Pig Brother and have them act it out will 
do more to help get the class cleaned up than a deal of talk. And when 
there has been some street row and you have the affair acted as it 
occurred (with modifications to avoid indulging in too much violence) and 
then have a scene showing what should have happened to quell the riot or 
remedy the injustice, the impression made exceeds the best kind of ethical 
talk. Use much red dramatization. 

The power of story telling you also know as a disciplinary measure; and 
the value of character study. Abraham Lincoln is splendid help in dis- 
cipline, and so are many others. What a world of good you will have done 
these children if you make hero-worshipers of them. Choose your heroes 
wisely, however. 

You are expected to discover the special aptitudes of your pupils and to 
develop them; not to do this is to rob these children of their very meagre 
birthright. Don't give them instead the mess of pottage that an attempt 
to train them along conventional lines would be. Here are pupils who will 
be sadly knocked about by the world and suffer and die ignominiously, 
unless you discover something they can do that will make their world re- 
spect them. 
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You are expected to inculcate in these children a respect for law and 
order, else the law will crush them. Uncover the line of lawless bent in 
each and struggle to break him of it. Break up bad habits; form good 
ones. And since these children do not know how to obey, either them- 
selves or others, and since they must obey in the outer world or suffer seri- 
ous consequences, train them to obedience and to understand why people 
must obey. Make them realize the need of self control. O, how sorry I 
was for Felix when he had had one of his awful tantrums and was weeping 
after his wrath had subsided. I said, "Poor Felix, why do you do such 
things when it hurts you so afterwards?" **0h," he sobbed, "I can't help 
it. I get so awful mad." Help them not to get so awful mad. 

Are you weary of this? Is your soul overburdened with the mountain 
of things expected of you? Take courage in the thought that it is because 
to you much has been given that from you so much is required. Do you 
remember the answer the Great Teacher gave to the disciples of John, 
when they asked him for proof of his divinity? "Tell John," said he, 
"that the blind see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, and to the poor the gospel 
is preached." 

To you it is given to open the eyes of the mentally blind to at least a 
little light; to imstop ears that are deaf to the appeal of ordinary class 
room work; to help children so crippled that without your help they can 
never hold their own in the race with their unhandicapped fellows; to 
enable these crippled ones to stand erect and to use even their crippled 
powers to earn an honest living. Through you, at least a few of the beau- 
ties of the gospel of life are being brought to these children too poor to 
purchase any of life's luxuries, or even to buy protection from the world's 
fierce buffetings: and so you are co-workers with him, the Great Teacher; 
so you prove the divinity of your inspiration. What does it matter what 
the principal expects from you? You are your own severest critics. The 
question is. What do you expect from yourself? When you hear of results 
in other classes — such a per cent in this and such a standing in that sub- 
ject — ^remember that results are not told in per cents; results are men and 
women. If you are making useful men and women you are a success. If 
you are aiming for anything short of that, you are a failure. 



Give, Oh, give, to the heart of a child. 
Laughter, dream-times and sun; 
With gentle rains and breezes mild. 
And fun, O Teacher, fun! 

Bleak days will come when hearts are grown; 
Dark days with nights too long, 
O give, O give, to the buds unblown. 
Laughter and dreams and song. 



THE NEXT STEP 

Eleanob H. Johnson 

It is only during the last few years that special attention has been paid 
to those children in the graded schoob who not only are failing to prog- 
ress themselves but at the same time are hindering the progress of others. 
In the old district school the unusual individual fared better, indeed he 
often received much more of the teacher's attention than was his due. 
Later, schools became so large some plan of division was necessary and a 
system of grading has grown up contrived for the children who can progress 
under it but quite ignoring an all too large number who cannot. 

At first all who dropped back or refused for one reason or another to 
conform were called stupid or delinquent, sometimes both. It took some 
time to differentiate, when finally this group was noticed, and then the 
delinquents claimed much attention. They were separated out, given a 
slightly specialized curriculum and parental care, but not until their inter- 
mittent badness became incorrigibility. This segregation from their 
fellows seems to have been made on the ground of lack of conformity with 
established custom. 

Then came a selection from the ranks of the "dull'' and a few years ago 
the children adjudged below normal mentally by doctors or psychologists 
and who obviously could not learn to carry on more than the simplest 
mental processes were separated from the regular grades and put into 
Ungraded Classes. Even now, this has by no means been done universally 
and after all the discussion of fit and unfit, Binet tests, mental vs. manual 
training, etc., we stiU see these children in the graded classes, restless, dis- 
couraged, ashamed, the despair of teacher and the butt of classmates. 

Other forms of special classes have appeared, rapid advancement classes, 
foreign classes, etc., all planned to adapt a rather arbitrary system to the 
needs of children who after years of trial would not fit in. 

Several years ago a small conunittee of the Public Education Association 
passed a resolution which it placed before various school authorities that 
"no child should be classified as mentally defective or truant until he had 
been examined by a doctor and his special defects remedied where possible. " 
This was done because so many children in the truant schools and Ungraded 
Classes were foimd on later examination to have remediable physical 
defects and it did not seem fair to them to pronoimce on them mentally or 
morally until they had been given as fair a chance physically as possible. 
But preventive work is always the last to be undertaken and special physical 
examination of all children who are falling behind is still to come. 

The Department of Ungraded Classes has taken one step which should 
hasten such a time. The children who on examination for Ungraded 
Classes were found to have remediable physical defects were sent back to the 
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sdiook bom which they had bem recommended, with the request that 
medical beatment be secured and the child be given another chance in the 
grades. This was often an impossibility as machinery for meeting the 
situation thoroughly could not be provided, but it was a necessary em- 
phasis on the fact that it is unfair to say that a child suffering from poor 
eyesi^t or from malnutrition is incapable ot mental progress before his 
I^ysical handicap has bem removed. More and more attention is being 
given to the physical conditi<Hi ot these '* special children" after they have 
bem s^r^ated. The Children's Court is to have physicians to examine 
mental and phjrsical condition ot the delinquents who reach the Court; at 
the Parmt Schocd in Flushing much is done to remedy physical de- 
fects and the Ungraded Class teachers interest themselves constantly in 
clinical connections for the children in their classes. 

Now comes the question, where were these children when they began to 
show that some day they would come to such a pass? The majority ot 
children in the Ungraded Classes are twelve years old or more. Few boys 
are sent to truant school under twelve years of age. Were there danger 
signs at the age ot six, eight or ten and could some of the present calamity 
have been avoided? Presumably not for the children in the Ungraded 
Classes, and yet we cannot be sure. How many of the truants were re- 
peaters, how many in both groups are nervously unstable, how many have 
long histories ot illness or a record of physical defects, which might account 
for backwardness or incorrigibility? 

The Ungraded Classes in New York City have done a good as yet uncal- 
culated, not only for the children on their registers but for the whole scho(^ 
system. Individual methods of teaching have been worked out in them 
which must open the eyes of the school authorities to the value of flexi- 
bility in school woric and the need of judging a child according to his own 
highest capacity and not according to what others can do. The power of 
hand work to stimulate the brain has been proved and shop work has been 
done which would be a credit to any graded school. It has also been demon- 
strated that power to choose their own subject matter and plan a program 
develops imagination and initiative among the teachers. 

But the next step is yet to be taken. What is being done for these chil- 
dren when they begin to show signs of maladaptation, for the borderline 
children, the children in the debatable country, the children who cannot yet 
be judged "hopeless" or incorrigible? 

Not only is little done but even less is known. Someone asks if they are 
a medical or an educational problem. Give them proper school surround- 
ings at an early enough age and difficulties will disappear, says another. 
They fall into so many groups no method can be evolved and no two can 
be taught together, says a third. Of children showing different kinds and 
degrees of backwardness, we do not know which can be returned from 
special teaching to normal school surroundings, and which must always be 
dealt with separately. 
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Someone has spoken of a new and vivid interest in nervous instability 
among school children and the effect of that on mental eflFort in school. 
Nervously unstable children and borderline cases of mental defect have 
been loosely grouped by some under the heading of "psychopathic children." 
The question has been raised whether that is a fair title to use before causes 
and results have been more closely studied and more clearly differentiated. 
So everything said or done in this field points to our lack of definite knowl- 
edge and at the same time to the need of more effective performance. 

At the section of the National Education Association devoted to special 
teaching, Miss Knox, Principal of P. S. 15, read a stimulating and suggestive 
paper on the need for a new sort of class in every school where special 
work with difficult or backward children may be done at the earliest possi- 
ble moment in their school lives. Another and possibly an earlier step 
might well be taken, it seems to me, and that is the establishment of experi- 
mental work outside the school but contributing to the school in every 
possible way, where physicians and psychologists can join forces with 
teacher and school visitor and all knowledge obtainable regarding a few 
problematical children may be recorded and made available for the training 
of other difficult children within the schools. 

Such a small experimental school has been established in connection with 
one of the hospitals in New York and an intensive study, both educational 
and psychological, of about ten children will be made. 

Such a school will profit greatly by the knowledge already obtained in the 
Ungraded Classes, and, although dealing only with children who are pre- 
sumably normal mentally, should be able to render some assistance through 
its experimental work both in school and clinic to the teachers who are 
giving so much time and effort to ungraded work and who are carrying on 
in their own class rooms such valuable experiments in the training of diffi- 
cult and retarded children. 



SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHODS 

METHODS IN UNGRADED OR SPECIAL CLASSES 

Samuel B. Allison, Ph. D. 

DiBTRicr Superintendent in Chaboe of Special Schools, Chicago, III. 

There is a widespreaxl impression that the methods employed in teaching 
special or Ungraded Classes are or should be aui generis or at least so 
special and unusual as to demand special training in methods that should 
be peculiar to the special room, on the part of the teacher. This question 
is of the greatest importance to the administration of the work, and should 
have thorough analysis and discussion. The point of view that will be 
taken is that the method or methods best adapted to the special room are 
not peculiar to the special work, but should be a part of the equipment of 
every teacher engaged in primary instruction. 

This attitude need not overlook the fact that good method is perhaps 
more necessary in the special room in order to show results. By resiUts 
is here meant progress in both academic and practical skills. In the regular 
work children often make progress in spite of poor teaching — poor teaching 
from the point of view of an actual and positive pedagogical participation 
and leadership in the results. In the special room any progress made, is 
the result of good teaching or of the use of good methods of procedure. The 
active participation of the teacher in the process of learning is necessary in 
order that results be accomplished. For this reason there is a demand for 
special skill or method on the part of the special teacher, and it is for this 
reason that the question of methods becomes acute in her case. 

Now, the means to be used in accomplishing a given result is always 
related to that result. The end determines the means. If we ask what 
methods should be used in the special class, we must know what is to be 
accomplished there. As far as the writer sees, the result to be realized 
there, is the same as in any school room. It is, speaking narrowly, to train 
the children into certain academic and practical skills, imparting as much 
information and awakening as much intelligence or initiative as is pK)ssible 
in the process of acquiring these skills. In any case, the linguistic skills 
are the important thing and progress in these should be the criterion, in the 
main, of successful teaching anywhere. (The non-educable child is not 
here in question. He is an institutional case. No method can educate the 
feeble-minded. It is presumed that the special room is to care for the 
average backward group to be foimd in every school and not for the non- 
educable or distinctively feeble-minded.) 

The special room is to teach the backward child to read, to write and to 
spell as far as he is capable. (It is granted that some children not dis- 
tinctively feeble-minded will never learn some or any of the academic ac- 
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complishments.) The procedure of the special room and of all primary 
rooms, it will be conceded, should be organized to produce this result. In 
general all else is secondary to this end and contributory to it. The 
awakening of intelligence, the development of initiative, building up of 
interests, the imparting of information — ^all of these should result in aug- 
mented skill and control for gaining further advances. 

It follows, of course, that this aim in the special room is often very dis- 
tant in its realization in individual cases. It is nevertheless the terminus 
of all pedagogy, in effect. The road to this terminus is often indirect and 
roundabout. The preparation for ability and interest in the academic 
skills is often long and tedious but the special regime exists in order that 
opportunity may be given for taking whatever measures are necessary to 
reach the goal, however long and indirect the way may be. 

But if this is the aim of the special work it differs in nothing from that of 
the regular procedure. The special work is to accomplish, if possible, the 
same results, to reach the same goal. It follows that the methods should 
be the same in a general way. Human mentality is of the same structure 
in all its degrees of efficiency and responds to the same appeals in varying 
degrees. There is no method that will transform mental structure. There 
will be the bright and the dull in spite of any and all methods. If, however, 
the dull are trained into the use of ordinary academic skills, it will be by the 
grace of good teaching or method. This method need not be, cannot be 
of an entirely different nature from good method everywhere in the school 
room. What is needed, therefore, in the special room is the use in their 
highest potencies of good pedagogic method generally in each specific line 
of work. Each subordinate aim will need careful attention and the best 
means used to meet the needs of the individual child so far as is practicable. 

In teaching reading, for instance, in the special room there are no special 
devices that are peculiar to special work. The teacher should be equipped 
with the very best devices, methods and skills. She must make her appeal 
broad so as to reach the motor-minded, and the ear-minded as well as the 
eye-minded, but so should every teacher. What is needed in the special 
room is an intensification of good teaching or of method. The appeal to 
effort must be inspiring and persistent. Much is accomplished by sheer 
keeping at it. The dull mind must have drill in order to make an impres- 
sion upon it. In this respect the work of the special room differs most from 
the regular. Bright children learn with the minimum of repetition or drill, 
the dull require the maximum. Good method will aim to vary and in- 
tensify drill by a repertoire of devices so as to prevent the work from falling 
into sheer grind and stifling monotony. But it will be said, perhaps, that 
the special work calls for so many indirect attacks on the child as to make 
it of its own kind. There must be plays and games, music, dancing, rhyth- 
mic exercises and a whole gamut of occupations or handwork. It is true 
that all these accessory appeals are a necessary part of the special teacher's 
equipment. Her personality must be professionally many-sided. She 
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must be equal to her task. But all of these capabilities are as well a neces- 
sary equipment for good teaching in any primary room. Variety of work, 
quick changes, rapt absorption are the slogans of success anywhere. 

The trend of all this is apparent. The special room should be in all 
respects a model primary room. It should be a room where primary meth- 
ods are used in their highest potencies, a room where a many-sided appeal 
is made — an appeal rich in incitements to activity and broad enough to 
reach the peculiarities of mental structure of each individual of the class. 



TOM, THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 

Once upon a time there was a little chimney-sweep, and his name was 
Tom. He lived in a great town in the North country where there were 
plenty of chimneys to sweep. He could not read nor write, and did not 
care to do either, and he never washed himself, for there was no water up 
the court where he lived. 

Tom and his master, Mr. Grimes, set out one morning for Harthover 
Place, where they were to sweep the chimneys. Mr. Grimes rode the 
donkey in front, and Tom and the brushes walked behind. 

Tom had never been so far into the country before. He longed to get 
over a gate and pick buttercups, but Mr. Grimes was a man of business, 
and would not have heard of that. 

Soon they came up with a poor Irish woman, trudging along with a 
bundle at her back. She had a gray shawl over her head, and a crimson 
petticoat. She had neither shoes nor stockings, and limped along as if 
she were tired and footsore; but she was a very tall, handsome woman, 
with bright gray eyes, and heavy black hair hanging about her cheeks. 

She walked beside Tom, and asked him where he lived, and all about 
himself, till Tom thought he had never met such a pleasant-spoken woman. 

Then he asked her where she lived; and she said far away by the sea that 
lay still in bright, summer days, for the children to bathe and play in it. 
And Tom longed to go and see the sea and bathe in it. 

At last they came to a spring, bubbling and gurgling, so clear that you 
could not tell where the water ended and the air began. There Grimes 
stopped, got off his donkey, and clambered over the low road-wall, and 
knelt down, and began dipping his ugly head into the spring; and very 
dirty he made it. 

Tom was picking the flowers as fast as he could. The Irish woman 
helped him. But when he saw Grimes actually wash, he stopped, quite 
astonished; and when Grimes had finished, and began shaking his ears to 
dry them, he said, — 

"My, master, I never saw you do that before." 

"Nor will you again, most likely. 'Twasn't for cleanliness I did it, but 
for coolness. I'd be ashamed to want washing every week or so, like any 
smutty collier-lad." 
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^'I wish I might go and dip my head in," said poor little Tom. '*It 
must be as good as putting it under the town-pump, and there is no beadle 
here to drive a chap away." 

"Thou come along," said Grimes. " What dost thou want with washing 
thyself?" 

Grimes was very sulky, and he began beating Tom. 

"Are you not ashamed of yourself, Thomas Grimes?" cried the Irish 
woman, over the wall. 

Grimes seemed quite cowed, and got on his donkey without another 
word. 

"Stop," said the Irish woman. "I have one more word. Those that 
wish to be clean, clean they will be; and those that wish to be foul, foul 
they shall be. Remember." 

How many chimneys Tom swept at Harthover Place, I cannot say, but 
he swept so many that he got quite tired, and lost his way in them; and 
coming down, as he thought, the right chimney, he came down the wrong 
one, and found himself standing on the hearth-rug in a room the like of 
which he had never seen before. 

The room was all dressed in white; white window-curtains, white chairs, 
and white walls, with just a few lines of pink here and there. 

The next thing he saw was a washing-stand with ewers and basins, and 
soap and brushes, and towels; and a large bath full of clean water. And 
then looking toward the bed, he held his breath with astonishment. 

Under the snow-white coverlet, upon the snow-white pillow, lay the most 
beautiful little girl that Tom had ever seen. Her cheeks were almost as 
white as the pillow, and her hair was like threads of gold spread all over 
the bed. 

"She never could have been dirty," thought Tom to himself. And then 
he thought, "Are all people like that when they are washed?" And he 
looked at his own wrist, and tried to rub the soot off, and wondered whether 
it ever would come oflF. "Certainly I should look much prettier, if I grew 
at all like her." 

And looking around, he suddenly saw, standing close to him, a little 
ugly, black, ragged figure, with bleared eyes, and grinning white teeth. 
He turned on it angrily. What did such a little black ape want in that 
sweet young lady's room? And behold, it was himself reflected in a great 
mirror, the like of which Tom had never seen before. 

And Tom, for the first time in his life, found out that he was dirty, and 
burst into tears with shame and anger. He turned to sneak up the chim- 
ney again and hide, and upset the fender, and threw the fire-irons down, 
with a great noise. 

Under the window spread a tree, with great leaves and sweet white 
flowers, and Tom went down the tree like a cat, and across the garden 
towards the woods. 
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The under-gardener, mowing, saw Tom, and threw down his scythe, 
and gave chase to poor Tom. The dairy-maid heard the noise, jumped up 
and gave chase to Tom. Grimes upset the soot-sack in the new graveled 
yard and spoilt it all utterly; but he ran out and gave chase to Tom. 

The ploughman left his horse at the headland, and one jumped over the 
fence, and pulled the other into the ditch, plough and all; but he ran on and 
gave chase to Tom. Sir John looked out of his study window, and he ran 
out and gave chase to Tom. The Irish woman, too, was walking up to 
the house to beg; she must have got round by some by-way; but she threw 
her bundle away and gave chase to Tom likewise. 

Tom ran on and on, and when he stopped to look around, he said, ** Why, 
what a big place the world is"; for he was far away from Harthover, having 
left the gardener, and the dairy-maid, and the groom, and Sir John, and 
Grimes, and the ploughman all behind. 

Through the woods he could see a clear stream glance, and far, far away 

the river widened to the shining sea, and this is the song Tom heard the 

river sing: 

Clear and cool, dear and cool* 

By laughing shallow, and dreaming pool; 

Cool and dear, cool and dear. 

By shining shingle, and foaming weir 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings. 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings, 

Undefiled, for the undefiled; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

Then he fell asleep and dreamed that the little white lady caUed to him, 
"Oh, you're so dirty; go and be washed"; and then he heard the Irish 
woman say, "They that wish to be clean, clean they will be." 

And all of a sudden he found himself between sleep and awake, in the 
middle of the meadow, saying continually, "I must be clean, I must be 
clean." And he went to the bank of the brook and lay down on the grass 
and looked into the clear water, and dipped his hand in, and found it so 
cool, cool, cool; and he said again, "I must be clean, I must be clean. 
And he put his poor, hot, sore feet into the water; and then his legs. "Ah, 
said Tom, "I must be quick and wash myself." 

From "The Water Babies," by Chables Kixoslet. 






CLASS MANAGEMENT 

BUSY WORK 

As she faces the problem of providing educative busy work for her 
children, the Ungraded Class teacher has feelings akin to those of the 
Discontented Pendulum. Nor will the philosophy which enabled the 
Pendulum to resume its task apply in the teacher's situation, for busy 
work soon ceases to be educative if it is not planned with reference to a 
sequence in development covering a long period of time. The teacher, 
realizing that discipline is largely a question of keeping the children 
profitably employed and that the character of the busy work is very 
important from the standpoint of habit formation, desires to plan her work 
carefully along this line, but the difficulties often seem unsurmountable. 
The notes from the school diary of one teacher may prove suggestive 
to others as they plan their busy work for next year. By the way, do you 
keep a school diary? Not a mere record of school room incidents but 
notes under separate headings of things which worked very well or failed, 
with constructive suggestions as to meeting the situation next time. 
Such a diary will recall many a "happy thought" otherwise forgotten 
which enables one to profit by past experience. One diary is a loose-leafed 
note-book in which each problem that arises on a given subject is placed on 
a separate sheet and any suggestions upon it are there jotted down. The 
following notes have been made in it from time to time on the subject of 
Busy Work, each Roman numeral indicating a separate sheet in the note- 
book. 

I. Problems to be Considered 

1. What factors must be considered in planning my busy work? 

2. How shall I plan it so it will be educative, suited to the children's 
ability, and have variety? 

8. How can I economize time and energy in preparation of materials? 

4. How can I economize time and energy in the disposal of work at the 
close of the period? 

5. How can I avoid confusion and waste of time at the beginning of a 
period? 

6. Occasions for which to provide busy work. 

7. Along what lines should I give training and what types of work 
give that training? 

n. Factors to be Considered 

1. Available material. 

2. Training needed by the child. 

8. Centre of work. 
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4. Sequence in training. 

5. Suitable projects. 

in. Planning the Work 

List the various types of activity, under each type, list in order of 
difficulty various forms in which that activity may be given to the children. 

In making the daily plan, divide the sheet into spaces indicating the 
unsupervised work of each group; note in those spaces different types of 
work. 

The first day of school group the children into four divisions. Have 
three sets of busy work prepared which need no supervision such as looking 
at pictures, making objects with clay, playing with toys, etc. While 
teaching one group some form of activity which can soon become imsuper- 
vised let the other groups be doing one of the three things planned. As 
each group comes for instruction, change the sets of work of those at their 
seats. As soon as a child can work independently let the activity be put 
in an unsupervised period. Do not begin any of the formal subjects with 
a child until he is able to do a different type of busy work for each un- 
supervised period of the day. 

As soon as one type of busy work ceases to be educative, teach a new 
form to take its place before giving any more formal work. 

rV. Preparation of Materials 

Plan ahead what will be the next form of work to take the place of 
what is being done at present, see what materials must be prepared and 
have the children do as much of it as they are capable of doing. 

V. Disposal of Work at Close of Period 

Have a box in which unfinished work is placed until it can be inspected 
in planning the next day's work. From the finished work select the best for 
display and let the rest be taken home by the children except occasional 
specimens to be kept as evidences of the children's ability. 

Save the display work which is removed from the wall or closet to make 
room for new articles — it will add to the June exhibit after which it may 
be taken home. 

VI. Confusion and Waste of Time at Beginning of Period 

Before work begins have distributed general materials such as pencils, 
scissors and other materials which will be used throughout the day. 

On the daily plan sheet note not only the form of work for each group 

but also the exact materials necessary. Have a separate box for each 

group for each period in which is placed before school calls all necessary 

"^eriab. Give different children charge of the boxes and at the beginning 

^riod have them distribute the contents to their respective groups. 
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VII. Occasions for which to have Busy Work Prepared 

1. The regular periods of the day. 

2. Times when I am called from the class room. 
8. For a day when I may be absent. 

4. For a day when I have been unable to plan the regular work. 

5. For a period when a visitor may wish to see work which upsets the 
regular routine. 

6. For "oflF days" — have work planned which the children especially 
enjoy. (Under another heading in the diary note has been made of things 
the children have enjoyed and that list is consulted in planning for ofiF days.) 

7. For a period when the serenity of the class has been upset — a quick 
change to something the children enjoy often saves the day. 

8. For a child who needs his attention turned to something pleasant, a 
piece of work he enjoys ready at hand often averts a case for discipline. 
(Note has been made elsewhere in the diary of activities which have 
appealed to different children.) 

VIII. Lines of Training 

1. Sense training. 

a. Auditory. 

b. Visual. 

c. Tactile. 

2. Motor control. 

a. Feet. 

b. Arms. 

c. Hands. 

3. Practice in the formal subjects. Sarah E. Fisk 



HOW I USE THE SAND-TABLE IN NUMBER WORK 

Margaret Lovy 

Two or four children may use the sand-table at the same time. Use the 
box of sand moulds found on the Special Supply list. Place a narrow board 
across each end of the sand-table. This is to be used as a shelf or counter 
in playing "store. " Have the sand wet enough to pack well. 

Ask each child to make you a number of articles to be sold from his 
shelf. By using the moulds he may make "cakes," "pies," "fishes," or 
any other article which his imagination prompts. Encourage neatness 
and care by telling him that unless each article is perfect no one would 
purchase it. 

A number of problems may be created by this sand-table occupation, a 
few of which follow: "How many cakes did you make? Can you count 
them? Who made the most cakes? Who made more, Mary or Anna? 
Did you make more cakes than pies?" Let them sell their wares to an older 
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group at a cent each, at two cents each. Let them count how ranch money 
they made in the "store." 

Encourage neatness and care in handling the sand. As each child sweeps 
up any sand that has fallen under or around his table, notice the amount. 
Praise the ones who scatter the least sand. Let the children see that all 
the sand that falls to the floor cannot be used again as it becomes mixed 
with dust. This is wasteful and is to be avoided as much as possible. 

After the younger ones have acquired some skiU in making "cakes" and 
"pies," let them make a supply that a more advanced group may use in 
keeping store. This will arouse a feeling ot pride in their work. If this 
(Ader group understands the four operations, the problems which will 
naturally develop, in buying, selling and making change, are unlimited. 

When I am going to have a lesson with the younger children, which will 
require that each child have a "brick" of sand for his individual use, I call 
upon the older ones for help. It is now their turn to prepare the sand- 
table. The sand must be watered, raked and then well packed with the 
spade and hands. Present these problems to the group. ' 'How many chil- 
dren are going to use the sand-table this morning? How much of the sand 
will be necessary to provide each one with a ** brick" of sand? How can 
we divide this amount of sand so that each child will have an equal part? 
What do we caU each part?" In this way a practical lesson in partition may 
be given. Use the small spade to mark off the "bricks" ot sand and also 
to lift them upon the individual squares of oil-cloth. 

Another exercise which the sand-table makes practicable is one in which 
the scale is used. Secure a number of wooden dishes such as are used in 
selling butter. Let the children have practice in weighing out the sand 
into these dishes. They may measure out a pound, two pounds, cme-half 
pound or one quarter of a pound. They may sell it at different prices as 
sugar, flour or salt in keeping store. 

Sand Modelinq 

Provide each child in the group with a square of oil-cloth to protect his 
table. Have the sand wet enough to pack well. Have each child carry 
away a fair-sized block of sand, on his square of oil-cloth, from the sand- 
table to his own table. Have the child pat it, press it or mould it into any 
desired form. This work may be free or formal. If free, the child's imag- 
inative or imitative powers will prompt the selection. If formal, the work 
will be from dictation or in direct imitation of the teacher. He may make 
a haH, flatten it into a cube and so in similar operations utilize the various 
forms. 

Sand Designs 

Provide each child with oil-cloth and sand as in the above lesson. Have 
him secure a flat, smooth surface on his block of sand. Have him use the 
unsharpened end of the pencil or the finger tip to make a design or border. 
These may be simple or elaborate according to \he ability and training of 
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the group. Use any combination of dots and dashes such as are taught 
in the beginning of brush painting. 

Sand Writing 

Preparation same as in preceding lessons. 

On the flat smooth surface of the sand the child may write his num- 
bers, letters, name, words and even a simple sentence. The children call 
this "sand writing" and always enjoy it. 



HANDWORK 

POmXS TO BE OBSERVED IN SELECTmO MODELS FOR 

BEGINNERS IN WOODWORK 

As soon as the pupil can do rectangular work in a satisfactory manner, 
in order to keep him interested, and at the same time advance his skill a 
new type of exercises must be selected. The mistake is often made of imme- 
diately introducing exercises requiring duplicate parts making the work 
much too difficult at this stage. 

Experience has shown that the exercises involving the use of bit and 
brace, and the modification of the outline of these exercises fits well with the 
growing ability of the child. Such exercises allow for the varying ability 
of the difiFerent pupils, as the amount of modification and the character 
of the exercise may be greatly changed. 

Game boards — as tit tat toe, fox and geese, solitaire, ring toss, counting 
board, laundry register, kitchen reminder, spool holder. Nearly all of the 
above models may be plain rectangular pieces or the comers may be rounded 
or beveled and the edges chamfered. Exercises of the character of those 
mentioned give excellent drill in the use of the nder and try-square and 
offer an opportunity for practice in measurement and number work. Since 
most of the holes to be bored do not extend all of the way through, it 
necessitates the use of some form of bit gauge. The most satisfactory form 
is a square block about 1'' by 1'' having a hole bored from end to end of the 
size of the bit to be used, — }" or f " is usually the size required, allowing 
the bit to extend beyond the gauge far enough to bore the desired dqpth. 
When boring through with an auger bit one may bore until the point of the 
spur projects, and th«i bore back from the other side, or a block may be 
tightly clamped to the bade. Either of these methods will prevent splitting. 
These gauges may be kept and used repeatedly until worn out. 

In changing the exercises mentioned, from the rectangular to other forms 
by beveling or rounding the comers, excellent practice with the chisel is 
afforded and the simplest kind of chiseling is used, — oblique cuts with the 
grain. 

Chamfers may be added to some of the exercises by cutting with either 
chisel or plane. In the kitchen reminder, a list of kitchen needs may be 
printed on a piece of paper glued to the board, a hole bored opposite each 
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article, into which a peg may be placed as a reminder. The laundry reg- 
ister is much the same except a number of holes — six or eight corresponding 
to the nimiber of articles sent, may be bored opposite each name. 

As soon as the modification of outline enters into the making of an ex- 
ercise, many teachers will resort to the use of a pattern instead of making 
use of the opportimity oflFered to train the children in the use of ruler and 
try-square. A pattern should not be used except when the child could not 
possibly use the ruler and try-square, or when the design is irregular in 
outline and therefore, can not be marked out with tools. 

After sufficient practice in chiseling and in the use of brace and bit, has 
been offered, the selection of models requiring two pieces will follow. These 
pieces may be fastened together with glue, nails or screws or some form of 
simple joint, such as the rounding of the end of a piece to fit into a hole made 
with a bit. Broom holder, ring toss, blackboard ruler with handle, calendar 
holder, scissors holder, pipe rack, and racks for holding tools afford this 
form of exercise. In order that such models be satisfactorily made, the 
edges or faces coming into contact must fit perfectly, necessitating an ac- 
curacy in planing not heretofore required. Many exercises of this character 
require the use of screws or nails hence the use of bits in placing screws and 
the use of the screwdriver must be taught, as well as the use of the hammer 
and the proper method of placing nails. At this time the use of nails and 
screws should be compared and the advantage to be gained by the use of 
each shown. 

Edward D. Griswold, 
New York University. 



BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

Examination of Voice Defects Following Adenoid and Tonsil Operations. 
Studies in Speech Disorder No. 4. By Walter B. Swift, M. D., Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston, Mass. The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Nov. 18, 1915. 

Summary: Operations for adenoids and tonsils often fail to relieve habits 
of faulty articulation and consequent school retardation. Vocal drill by 
one trained scientifically in speech disorder is the surest method to secure 
speedy permanent reUef, in that perfect articulation that makes possible 
an easy enjoyable conversation. 

Some Developmental Psychology in Lower Animals and in Man and Its 
Contribution to Certain Theories of Adult Mental Tests. By Walter 
B. Swift, M. D., Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass., American 
Journal of Psychology, January 1916. 

Summary : I have tried to show that all these related theories serve in the 
formulation of exhaustive tabulations of mental tests which should cover 
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the entire life with all of its variations. Mental tests should relate all sen- 
sorial content, all interpretative reaction, all forms of collaboration, all con- 
trolled methods of expressive output according to the correlations laid down 
in the theory of the whole and the parts. It should be kept in mind that 
these are dominated in the different life periods by sense, affection, will and 
intellect respectively, each of which is relegated in succession to its subordi- 
nate place. These should be related in such a way as to picture the past, 
present and future of all possible mental types in their perfected develop- 
ment and the percentage relationship should be shown between the present 
individual and his final, ultimate, developmental perfection. 

The Management of the Speech Defect Problem in the Public Schools. 
By Walter B. Swift, M. D., Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, March 1916. 

Simmiary : In brief, the management of the speech defect problem in the 
public schools demands a medical speech inspector to see all pupils to 
diagnose and assign them to either a phonetic, stuttering, or a special class, 
and to have at the head of each of these divisions a teacher specially 
trained in one of these lines alone. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE HOSPITAL CLINIC FOR 
MENTAL CASES AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Elvira K. Fradkin, M.A. 

When delegates from the north, south, east and west met at the sessions 
of the Department for the Study of the Backward and Feeble-minded 
Child, of the National Education Association, and openly admitted, "We 
don't know what we are about in our methods of attacking this problem," 
we who are actively interested in this field of work may feel relieved and 
actually encouraged. For, in this negative result, we have at least cleared 
away the imderbrush of petty competition and misunderstanding, and we 
are now ready for a clear field of definite, coSperative work. The first 
duty ahead of us is to survey carefully and intensively our present methods 
of grappling with the problem to see whether they stand the searching 
criticism of awakened consciences. 

The clinic for mental cases situated in a big hospital is a recent develop- 
ment, which needs close scrutiny, and a criticism, both destructive and 
constructive. Let us impartially regard its good points and its bad ix)ints. 
Let us then see whether, in our opinion, it should continue to exist. If so, 
what is its function? What can the adequate clinic with the adequate 
clinicist be? What are their relations to the public school? 

To one who has worked and studied in a hospital clinic the good points 
stand out as follows: 

(1) There is a variety of cases which can be gained in no other way, for 
not only do the various departments of the hospital send in cases, but 
charitable agencies likewise refer their charges there. 

(2) Hence, a fine survey of the whole field of feeble-mindedness in chil- 
dren and adults and a rare opportunity for the accumulation of accurate 
statistics is afforded. 

(3) Because of the existence and co5peration of other departments in 
the hospital — such as the eye, ear, throat, dental, surgical, medical, etc. — 
physical defects, almost always found in these cases, may be corrected 
with the least amoimt of useless delay. 
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(4) The histories of these departmental cases, as revealed by.the peculiar 
angle of observation of that department are valuable assets to the psycholog- 
ical clinicist, who must have accurate data on all vital questions from all 
points of view. 

(5) The opportunity for research work is readily available. 
The deterrent factors are briefly as follows: 

(1) In the clinics now existing there is a great rush of new cases con- 
stantly clamoring for recognition. 

(2) Hence, a superficiality of work, of diagnosis and prognosis results 
which, superficially considered, argues strongly against the perpetuation 
of the clinic. 

(3) A lack of definite control over the reappearance of cases for more 
detailed observation, due to the absence of a strongly co5perating social 
service bureau. 

(4) The present lack of adequate space and apparatus and (5) The difiS- 
culty of securing successful co5peration with institutions for the care of 
the feeble-minded because of the over-crowding and restrictions now in 
force in those institutions. 

The reader has probably noticed that in this list of deterrent factors to 
the success of a hospital clinic, I have not included a lack of adequate 
mental tests. To understand this omission, the following statement should 
be carefully considered. Until a more effective and more readily appUc- 
able standardized series of tests for motor, sensory and associative processes 
is evolved, the hospital clinicist must depend on a sane and trained reading 
of the results of the applied Binet tests, coupled with a careful observation, 
lasting preferably over weeks, of the reaction of the case in hand to motor, 
sensory and associative stimuli, naturally and artificially produced. The 
Binet scale is, then, used as an indicator. The observation period should 
either be a corroborator of first impressions gained through the scale, or 
should reveal any error in the first application or reading of results. 

Having thus outlined the good and bad points that are at present in- 
herent in the hospital clinic, what is our conclusion regarding its permanent 
value? If it is borne in mind that a new departure in any field of science 
to meet some urgent need is always attended, at first, by chaotic methods 
of procedure and a general lack of adequate cooperation, I feel justified in 
concluding that the hospital clinic is an asset in attacking the problem of 
the feeble-minded from its vantage ground of distinctive good points. 

This conclusion may be questioned. If so, let me reiterate the two points 
which distinguish and elevate the hospital clinic above other means at 
present developed, of handling this aspect of feeble-mindedness. First, 
through the confidence inspired in the poor by the big hospitals, cases are 
attracted which would never avowedly declare themselves in any other 
way. We thus get the infant of a year who cannot hold up his head or the 
infant-minded adult who thinks the "Doctor' ' can do anything from curing 
a pain in his head to getting him a job. The public schools cannot and 
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do not include these cases, nor can the refonned Randall's Island, through 
the very Umitation of its physical position, act as the only central diagnosing 
agent. Secondly, the compactness of the hospital is a great factor in 
facilitating the disposal of cases. This standard even the great institutions 
find it hard to reach. So, again, we can conclude that at the present stage 
in the development of various methods of procedure against the evil pres- 
ence of the feeble-minded, the hospital clinic can and ought to perform a 
distinct service. 

Before we discuss the relation of the clinic to the public school, we must 
clearly define the function of the clinic. The clinicist in charge should 
diagnose as carefully as is now possible, and suggest constructive methods 
of correction where that possibility is open, for those cases recommended 
by other departments of the hospital, for those recommended by charitable 
agencies and for the public school children who have, in some way, reached 
the clinic. Its function is then, briefly, to act as efficiently as possible with 
all the knowledge science has and can put at its disposal. 

To achieve its purpose, the clinic should have eflFective equipment. 
Separate, fair-sized, cheery, sound-proof rooms should be used for testing 
purposes, where interference or interruption should be prohibited. A 
larger room, containing all the technical apparatus necessary, should be 
used as an observation room, for the social reactions of the children are a 
very important factor. The testing rooms can, in the unused periods, be 
employed for individual training or individual observation. A large, clean 
and thoroughly ventilated reception room and a room for clerical filing- 
cases and desks would be sufficient for the beginning of a hospital clinic. 
When the actual, astoimding nmnber of cases is recognized, the size of the 
hospital clinic ought necessarily be increased. 

The adequate clinicist should be a psychologicaUy trained person of 
either sex, with at least one postgraduate degree in psychology; one with a 
thorough medical training in anatomy, neurology, psychopathology and 
embryology, not necessarily, but preferably an M. D.; one with peda- 
gogical experience with the mentally backward and feeble-minded; a 
student of psycho-analysis, for cases arise, especially with adults, where a 
knowledge of that is imperative; one whose executive ability will not only 
attract a staff of capable assistants, but will also organize the routine on 
an accurate, effective basis. With such a clinic and such a clinicist daily 
more available, the future of the hospital clinic is assured, and the co5pera- 
tion with the public school made a reality. For there are various ways in 
which the duplication of effort may be avoided and a dove-tailing of activ- 
ities ensue, which will be a step toward a needed general co5rdination 
throughout this field. 

Let us consider the detailed manner in which this goal may be accom- 
plished. From observation, it seems at present advisable for those children 
who are actually attending school, in the graded or ungraded classes, to be 
referred back to school authorities if they come to the hospital clinic. As 
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long as children are actually attending school, they are under the juris- 
diction of school authorities. Outside interference must be deprecated, 
since it cannot but be distracting. This rule may seem strange to the 
ungraded teacher who wants a definite opinion about one or all of her pupils 
to aid her in planning her work, but cannot obtain it because of the dis- 
couraging delay of school routine and lack of psychological experts. She 
should remember that if she, and others likewise thwarted, would but 
sufficiently emphasize the really crying need for psychological examination 
of their pupils, — and reiterate the demand with imceasing steadfastness — 
they would gain a well-organized department of psychologists, under the 
direction of the head of the Department for Ungraded Classes. To inaug- 
urate this reform, it rests in the final analysis with the ungraded teachers. 
If, from each teacher, there came this statement, varying in wording, but 
ever with the same, ceaseless burden: "We are preparing ourselves, in 
every way open to us, to perfect our teaching methods with these back- 
ward and feeble-minded children. Give us the trained psychologist to 
direct that training, and our results will be more evident and satisfactory. *' 
This emphatic, unified appeal could not be ignored. 

On the other hand, those children who, because of their mental or physi- 
cal disability are suspended or excluded from school attendance, can be 
diagnosed and prognosed at the clinic, and the results and suggestions sent 
to the school principal and class teacher. These feeble-minded children, 
referred directly to the clinic by the school nurses or other school authorities, 
should be disposed of as the judgment of the clinicist, in consultation with 
the school authorities directly concerned, dictates. These arrangements 
may be temix)rary, for with the urgently needed enlargement of the Depart- 
ment of Ungraded Classes, this method of interchange may be rendered 
useless. The cooperation between school and clinic — through the children 
— is dependent, at present, on whether the case is temporarily, or perhaps 
permanently, removed from school jurisdiction. This prerequisite is neces- 
sary so that amicable relations between two great constructive forces are 
maintained, and so that the clinicist has imfettered freedom in time and 
thought for closer observation and impartial decision. 

But there is another more permanent and more binding connection 
between the hospital clinic and the public school, which with sufficient 
time and abrasive contact, should be mutually beneficial. The position of 
assistant to the Head Clinicist affords an excellent insight into the manifold 
factors that go to make up the final decision on a case, giving experience 
in the many imix)rtant side-issues of psychology. Because of their peculiar 
training, teachers of ungraded classes would be valuable assistants. This 
is particularly applicable to the observation period. They would in turn 
gain an all-round vision, which no university course can supply. It would 
give them other points of view to balance the purely pedagogical one, such 
as the remedial effects of the removal of physical stigmata, the quick mental 
adjustment of the examiner to each case, the concentrated observation 
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because of the realization of the importance of the final decision, the knowl- 
edge of the actual size of this problem, and the methods of grappling with it 
outside of the school. In other words, the clinic experience is a bird's-eye 
view of the whole problem with its successes and failures, its compromises 
and temporary adjustments, its himian equation in the worker, parents 
and children. 

Then, the clinic gains not only the trained observation of teachers, but 
also the secure realization that its diagnoses and suggestions wiU be intelli- 
gently understood and pursued if, during the winter session, a case is 
referred by the clinic to the trained teacher. There are objections and 
di£Sculties to be met in the application of this scheme, as there are to all 
new schemes. But with time and patience they may surely be overcome. 
It may be said that there are too many Ungraded Class teachers and too 
few clinics; I answer that this summer course in hospital clinics should not 
be compulsory, that if too many applicants desire admission, either a com- 
petitive written examination, or special recommendation for superior 
ability from a competent authority, would be resorted to. It wiU take 
years of slow, quiet, eflFective work until all the teachers are reached, but 
the main point is the practical value of this clinical experience. It might 
be objected that the routine of the clinic would be upset. The routine of 
a well-organized clinic should be adjusted to this emergency. Further, it 
may be said that this innovation would bring a lay element into a strictly 
scientific field. The task of science is not only to spread its doctrines 
among the laity, but also to give that lay element — ^here the teachers — a 
scientific viewpoint toward the problem. 

There is, too, one other side to this new form of co5peration. It opens 
up to the ungraded teacher — as Head Clinicist, for instance — a new and 
larger field with larger possibilities, responsibilities, and remuneration. I 
have heard more than once the serious complaint that interesting as the 
work of the ungraded teacher is, it does not open out to avenues of greater 
freedom or responsibility. Perhaps this one outlet for the ambitious may 
lead to other opportunities. 

Even when the adequate clinic has been established, it should be defi- 
nitely understood that this is no cure-all for feeble-mindedness. We are 
simply clearing our field of vision by a remorseless criticism of our present 
institutions, and those that remain after this process is completed, can only 
fulfill one mission, — ^to accomplish as efficiently as possible their set task. 
Not even with all our plans and ideals in full swing, can we ever hope to 
strike at the root of the matter. That lies with the public. When it came 
to the absolute necessity for sanitary measures, the public had to be slowly 
but surely educated. So must we slowly but unabatingly inform the 
public of the true causes of feeble-mindedness and unhesitatingly push 
forward, not as heroes or martyrs in the conmion good — they have been 
before us in this field — ^but as determined workers, exposing the truth as best 
we may and seeking with scientific zeal, remedies for present conditions. 



WORK FOR GIRLS 

Gertrude Grasse 

SECBBTABTt BbOOKLTN JuVENILB PbOBATION AbSOCIATION 

A phrase so often heard is "Work with boys is very satisfactory, but 
girls are discouraging. *' Many people believe that a girl once gone wrongs 
goes to pieces and is wrong all over and that there is nothing left to ref omu 
We consider her a failure — ^we feel that we cannot cure the fault which 
brought the girl to Court. For most girls who come to the Children's 
Court, imlike boys who are brought for a variety of offenses, come there 
because of immorality or because they have been exposed to immoral 
conditions. A girl as a rule needs closer watching, greater encouragement 
and longer studying than a boy. The very fact that she has to be better 
protected makes it frequently desirable to send her to an institution rather 
than keep her in a home where the treatment is unwise, where she is not 
understood and where she is allowed to nm wild. One of the deplorable 
things in the work of the Children's Court is that there are so many girls 
who apparently have no one who really "cares" and who can give her 
guidance at a time when the physical changes taking place in her are apt 
to upset her mental balance. It is a recognized fact that it is a girl's nerv- 
ous system which first responds to any advances which may be made to 
her by a man bent on her destruction. Every girl, to be safe, must be 
protected by strong ideals, wholesome pleasures and watchful supervision. 
It is unfortunate that few, if any, of the girls who come to the Children's 
Court have any protection of this kind. Then too, what seems to many 
of us indifference toward the enormity of their conduct, is often ignorance. 
After all a girl of thirteen or fourteen or even a girl of fifteen or sixteen 
understands very little about causes and consequences. If we could but 
begin with the younger girls! If we could make their lives more normal, 
if we could teach them early the ideals of a healthy, active and sensible 
home. If we could teach them to control themselves and protect them- 
selves, if we could substitute wholesome pleasures for those of the streets, 
we would make better progress. Most girls who go wrong have not done 
so from choice. Lack of care and supervision at home, no proper recrea- 
tion, nothing to fully occupy the mind have all combined to push her along 
the road which has but one ending! If many of our girls are mentally 
defective they may not be sufliciently so to place them in our already 
overcrowded institutions. It is recognized, however, that they are a menace 
to the community and that their illegitimate children bring into the world 
a heredity which makes for degeneracy. 

In considering the question of custodial care for the girls we must take 
into consideration the sort of home to which the girls would be returned if 
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discharged from custody. We do find homes where good care can be 
given if the mother will be taught to understand the kind of attention her 
daughter needs. There are other families, however, which are not fit to 
care for irresponsible defective children. With a father of subnormal intel- 
ligence and a mother who cannot be made to understand the danger sur- 
rounding the child, even a normal child woidd have little chance. 

Then there is the girl, whom we all know, too nearly normal for cus- 
todial care and not normal enough to be left at large. Such a girl was 
Anna who had been sent to the State School for delinquent girls because no 
one knew what to do with her at home. She was not amenable to discipline, 
detested school, and life had been one long chain of things she did not 
want to do. At the institution she would do well for a while but there 
would invariably come a time when she would "break out" and eflForts to 
understand her would be futile. Finally she was paroled, though with 
some misgivings. It was decided that a course in a trade school would be 
advisable, but there was the problem of a home for the girl while taking 
this course. An aimt, with daughters of her own, finally agreed to board 
her — ^the Juvenile Probation Association paying her board and other 
expenses of her training. Once in a while there would be ruptures, both 
at home and at the school, and a "big sister" who had been appointed 
would be called upon to straighten matters out. However, after many 
troublous periods the time came when Anna was ready to go out to work, 
which the Trade School found for her. Since her aunt did not live in 
New York it was thought best for her to live in a girls' boarding house in 
the city, not far from her work. All this time in the Trade School there 
had been rumors of Anna's being "queer," from the place of employment 
and from the boarding house came complaints of Anna's "strange behav- 
ior" at various intervals. The climax came when one morning the "big 
sister" got a telegram to say that Anna had been taken to Bellevue Hospi- 
tal. The "big sister" betook herself there immediately and learned that 
Anna had closed herself in the bathroom of her boarding house, and turned 
on the gas and tried to conmiit suicide. When arraigned a few days later 
in the Magistrate's Court she was a much subdued girl, but still refused to 
go home with her father. Not wishing to have the girl go to jail the "big 
sister" took Anna to her home in the country to stay over Simday. The 
next question was to find a suitable place for the girl. She had had an 
ambition to become a nurse and used to sprinkle herself with carbolic acid 
to create the illusion — at least to herself — of connection with hospital 
service. When a friend of the "big sister" in the country asked her if she 
knew of some one to take care of her invalid mother, Anna was suggested 
and went to the new place. All went well until Anna one day had one of 
her "queer times" and called the invalid names and smashed things up 
generally. It was one Satiuxlay morning early when Anna appeared on the 
back porch of the "big sister's" house in the coimtry and asked for pencil 
and paper to write down something important. All urging to have her 
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tcU her troubles failed and finaUy the " big sister" complied with her request 
for pencil and paper. When after a few minutes the " big sister " went back 
to the back porch Anna had disappeared with pencil and paper. The 
''big sister" had seen a bottle in Anna's hand and had visions of Anna 
conmiitting suicide in the woods back of the house, leaving a note of fare- 
well! She scoured the woods most of the day but no trace of Anna was 
found. Early Sunday morning Anna again appeared on the back porch 
much the worse for wear as she had been walking around the country in 
the rain all night. She had not had courage to tell the ''big sister" that 
she had been discharged the day before and had no place to which she might 
go. The big sister would of course, have taken care of the girl over night 
if she had known of her need of shelter. It might be asked here why the 
girl was not confined in some institution before this? The reason was that 
these "qpdis" came at long intervals and that between times she was as 
rational and intelligent — ^yes even clever — a girl as one would wish to find. 
However, at this point it seemed desirable that she have a thorough physi- 
cal and mental examination which, however did not show her to be feeble- 
minded nor insane. She had never been whoUy self-supporting. Clothing 
and necessaries of life had to be supplied frequently as she could not earn 
enough to get them for herself. She realized this and voluntarily went to 
Randall's Island to receive care. She stayed there for a time, then one 
day a number of girls were discharged, Anna among them. An organiza- 
tion interested in girls, got a position for her in an institution with children, 
where she remained a year and where her services seemed to be satisfactory. 
Perhaps it is the protection, perhaps the regularity of routine work, per- 
haps the love of diildren, but at any rate she held her own. When she felt 
that she had received all the training she could get at this place she applied 
to a small hospital and succeeded in being admitted for training. Here 
again her services must be satisfactory as the last word received from her 
was that she had been asked to stay after her training had been completed. 

Just what sort of an institution should be provided for the subnormal 
girl is a question still unsettled. It would seem advisable however, to 
have a place where these girls could be sent for observation and where it 
could be determined which of them will be safe in the community and which 
ones will need permanent custodial care. 

It should be possible for us to learn to distinguish between the girl who is 
sensually inclined and the one who perhaps has a resistant nervous system 
which is her safeguard. 

It is a well-known fact that a dose relationship exists between mental 
deficiency and delinquency. Frequently the best the Children's Court can 
do is to send the girl to the State Training School. After attempts at 
training her there by a method which was designed for the normal girl, we 
see her return and go straightway back to her old companions and a vicious 
life. The State has spent a great deal of money without any returns on its 

vestments. 
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Instead of being sent to the reformatory this girl should have been sent 
to an institution equipped to deal with the mental defect which brought 
her to the Juvenile Coiut. The period of her confinement should be 
indefinite but her parole should be possible if she is found to be a girl who 
is capable of improvements and who can safely be left in the community. 

The defective delinquent girl should not be regarded as a criminal but as 
a child who needs the care and protection of the State. Nothing which 
we can do in caring for her is so costly as the results of our neglect if we fail 
to do so. 



WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS 

Like small curled feathers white and soft 

The little clouds went by. 
Across the moon and past the stars, 

And down the western sky, 
In upland pastures where the grass 

With frosted dew was white. 
Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay. 

That first, best Christmas night. 

The shepherds slept, and glimmering faint. 

With twist of the blue smoke. 
Only their fire's crackling flames 

The tender silence broke — 
Save when a yoimg lamb raised his head, 

Or when the night wind blew, 
A nestling bird would softly stir 

Where dusky olives grew. 

With finger on her solemn lip 

Night hushed the shadowy earth. 
And only stars and angels saw 

The little Saviour's birth; 
Then came such flash of silver light 

Across the bending skies. 
The wondering shepherds woke and hid 

Their frightened, dazzled eyes. 

— Margaret Deland. 



SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS 

ARITHMETIC 

Ka^THERINE F. BliACKWELL 

Every day each one makes use of arithmetic in some way. When we 
do our buying and selling, we are dealing with quantity; when we wish to 
build a house we must know how much material and how many dollars 
it will take; we use number in arranging a school program. The housewife 
has to deal with quantity in the kitchen, in the dining room, and in the 
parlor. Therefore arithmetic is a necessary part of education. But the 
question arises, which of the many sub-divisions of this big subject must be 
taught in order that the individual may be able to get the most out of his 
life. Look back at your own schooldays and consider how much practical 
value did you receive from the study of Apothecary's Weight, Cube Root, 
Cases in Percentage, Longitude and Time, Least Conmion Multiple, Troy 
Weight, True Discount? 

Until a few years ago all teachers of arithmetic laid great stress upon the 
use of these processes as a fine means of training one to think accurately. 
They claimed that if a child learned to think accurately in arithmetic, it 
would help him to think accurately everywhere. But recent experiments 
have shown that while arithmetic may make pupils think more accurately 
in arithmetic, it has little eflFect upon their thinking in other fields. 

The f imction of arithmetic is to enable people to handle number, in order 
that they may do those things which depend upon a knowledge of number 
for their accomplishment. To fulfill this function how much of the present 
course of study in arithmetic is necessary? It can be summarized as 
follows: 1. A good working knowledge of the fundamental processes. 

2. Thorough drill on these to insure accuracy and reasonable rapidity. 

3. A knowledge of the solution of the ordinary problems of daily life. 
Only these processes and those problems which have practical value should 
be taught. 

This leads us to the question of when should this subject begin? There 
is a growing tendency to delay the teaching of arithmetic as a separate 
subject. Especially in the Ungraded Classes where handicrafts are taught 
and games played, much arithmetic is picked up incidentally as by-prod- 
ucts of study of other subjects and not as a separate lesson. The argument 
for leaving it till later is this — It is claimed that systematic arithmetic is 
too hard for Uttle children and if we wait till they are more mature they 
^am it more rapidly, and understand it better. That time which 
have been spent on arithmetic can be better spent in gaining expe- 
ilaying games, in reading and in handwork, if work be wisely selected, 
spite of the measures which have been taken to show the worth of 
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such delay, there is still the conviction in the minds of some, that school 
children from the very beginning are mature enough for the systematic 
study of all the arithmetic that the modem course of study assigns to these 
grades and that more can be done in a systematic manner than by any 
haphazard system of incidental instruction. This does not imply a return 
to such formal methods as were previously employed. Objective work, and 
manual activities make the arithmetical study easier and more efficient. 
It makes a great difference whether one is merely teaching the elements of 
mathematics or is teaching mathematics as a tool for the business of life. 
This latter is what we are aiming at. 



ARITHMETIC 

Anna C. Galmgan 

The old procedure in arithmetic was to take up the formal side — ^the 
mastering of the fundamental operations first, and then later on, to take 
up the applied side through the use of problems. Suzzallo in his book on 
the "Teaching of Primary Arithmetic" says "Much more ingenuity has 
been used in the careful training of the child on the formal side than in 
teaching him to think out his problems." Realizing the importance of 
the problems as a factor in the teaching of arithmetic and desiring to make 
arithmetic more concrete and to bring it into closer relation with the 
child's experiences, teachers today begin with the problem. The child 
gets his number concept concretely through the use of objects. One of 
the first problems he solves is to choose the largest apple — ^the largest 
piece of candy. But merely putting numbers in the form of a sentence, of 
dressing up combinations with words does not make a real problem. 

Dr. Eugene Smith gives the following requisites for a real problem: 

1. It should have a specific reference to things in the child's experiences. 

2. It should be of vital interest to him. 

3. It should be neither above nor below his mental capacity. 

4. It must be true to life. 

5. It should represent a situation which challenges the interest and 
judgment of the child. 

If then, we are to have practical problems which the children understand 
and are interested in where shall we go for our material? Dr. Smith with 
the aid of his students at Teachers College has given a number of suggestive 
Groups of Related Problems; as, A push-cart business. 

Then we may also correlate our arithmetic with problems in every phase 
of our school work; as, in 

Opening Exercises we often ask — 
How many boys are here? 
How many boys are absent? 
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Find size place. 

How many boys have ties? How many liave their shoes sMned? 
Observations of the Weather Chart — 

How many clear days this week? 

How many rainy days this month? 
Reading Lesson 

Low grade children have a real problem in finding the page or in match- 
ing objects, pictm%s, words, finding two more or three more of a kind. 
Recess 

In the games, keeping the score. 
Nature Study 

In observation of animals — number of legs, wings. 
Garden 

How long is your plot? How wide? 

How many plants in a row? 
In Manual Training 



Sewing — measuring. 



■|ng different models. The child must measure 



journeys. 

'T class. 

a given trip. 

cting materials for class, use — pencils, books, 
nber given out with those collected. 

isary to have a definite period for problems — 
I, that is the time to solve the problem — for 
meets the problem in real life. 



[D OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 

D FBOH THE OlD LeGEND 

lived a great giant named Offerus all alone by 
r. He was so strong that he was able to pull 
ots, and he was so tall that he could easily step 
He could have crushed a man with his little 
much as a tiny sparrow, for he was a good 
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It was a wicked river near which Offerus had built his hut. It was 
wide and deep, and it rushed and tumbled along, ready to break the boats 
and drown the poor travelers who wished to cross. But OflFerus was 
stronger than the river. He took a huge pine tree for a staflF, and whenever 
it was a dark, stormy night, and he heard cries of distress from the river, 
he would plunge into the water and carry the travelers safely to the other 
side. And he was always ready, and never weary. 

One night there was a more terrible storm than usual. The forest trees 
moaned and sighed, and the river roared as it beat against the shore. 
Offerus sat in his hut, and he heard a tiny voice crying through the storm: 
"Offerus, Offerus, come forth and carry me over!" 

It did not seem as if any one could be out in such a wild storm, but the 
giant heard the small voice again calling: "Offerus, come forth and carry 
me across!" 

So Offerus took his pine-tree staff and reached for his lantern which 
hung upon the wall, and he opened the door to go out into the night. It 
was very dark, and the rain beat into his face so that he could scarcely see, 
but he looked up and down, holding his lantern high above his head, and 
he came to a little Child, all drenched with the rain, waiting for him on the 
bank of the river. 

"Offerus, you must carry me over this night," he called. 

So Offerus lifted the little Child in his strong arms, and took his staff, 
and waded into the stream, thinking what a light burden he carried. 

But the waves rose higher and higher, the waters came up to his shoulder, 
and the wind blew fiercely. The strangest thing of all was this: at every 
step the little Child upon his shoulders grew heavier and heavier, until it 
seemed to Offerus that he would never be able to cross the river — ^he must 
turn and go back. 

But he was brave, as all giants are, and he struggled on, tottering as he 
went and staying his steps with his stout staff; at last he reached the other 
side. As he set down his burden — safely and gently — he said : " Child, who 
art thou? The whole world upon my shoulders could not have been 
heavier than thou hast been!" 

And the Child looked up and said, softly, as He laid His little hand in 
Offerus' great one: "In helping every poor traveler thou hast been helping 
me. Blessed shalt thou be, St. Christopher! This night thou hast 
carried over the Christ-Child." 

Then the Christ Child slipped away into the night and St. Christopher 
stood and looked after Him, leaning upon his staff and thinking of the 
wonderful thing which had happened to him. 

And the staff suddenly took root in the ground — ^although it was the 
bleak winter season — and it flourished and sent forth branches and leaves, 
and it towered over the other trees in the forest to show to every traveler 
who should pass that way the place where St. Christopher had carried over 
the little Christ-Child. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT 

A CLINIC IN CALIFORNIA 
ViNNiE C. Hicks 

CUNICAL P&TCHOLOOIST, PUBUC ScHOOIA, OAKLAND, CaL. 

Visitors to this far western city from the eastern part of the country 
sometimes tell of us of lack of agreement among psychological clinics, a 
pulling in different directions. YHiile you are extremely fortunate in having 
so many places and people for the work with mental deviates, possibly we 
are quite as fortunate in being a smaller community and concentrating on 
only one clinic. It has seemed to the writer that in view of this fact, it 
might be of interest to readers of Unqraded to hear of the method of 
organization here and how it has succeeded so far in maintaining a spirit of 
hearty co5peration throughout our East Bay section. 

The work with atypical cases began in Oakland over five years ago. A 
psychologist was employed by the school board and given permission to 
initiate the work according to her own ideas and ideals. The first task 
was the examining of enough school children so that the first special class 
for subnormals might be opened. The criterion for entrance to this class 
was not school retardation, not mental age by the Binet tests, not conduct 
or environment. But after careful psychological examination, study of 
home conditions, inquiry of teacher and principal, ascertaining of physical 
drawbacks from the head of the school medical department, the psychologist 
asked herself this question. If this child remains in regular classes, is it 
probable that he wiU become self supporting? If not, is it possible that 
with the intensive training of the special class he may be made independent? 
If Yes was the answer to the first question, the case was remanded to the 
regular class accompanied by a typewritten report, whose most impor- 
tant section was the advice to the regular class teacher and parents 
as to methods for accelerating and developing the child. If Yes was the 
answer to second question — ^and No to the first — then the child became a 
prospective member of a special class. But if the second question also 
was answered by a No, the parents were advised to remove the child from 
school altogether as a case of tpo low grade mentality to fulfill school re- 
quirements by law. 

It must be imderstood that these "impossibles" for the public schools 
have not, however, been turned out without help. Where the parents 
were willing to commit them to the one institution provided by the state, 
the psychologist spared no pains to make out the rather lengthy application 
blanks properly, to hasten admission — ^though sometimes this has to wait 
two years because of the long waiting list — ^and then to go into court when 
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commitment papers arrive and give testimony before the judge and two 
examining physicians as to the condition of feeble-mindedness in the child. 
About three dozen cases have been sent to Sonoma State Home in the last 
five years in this way, and no case has ever come before the court and been 
refused. Due credit should be given for this latter happy fact to the 
intelligent cooperation of our judges and physicians. 

The work for the mental deviates during these five years has naturally 
fallen into fairly well defined divisions, viz., the special classes and the 
clinic. The first is the more important intensively but less important 
extensively. The type of children admitted has already been given. Their 
numbers are limited to fourteen in each class. But even when the class is 
fuU, if some former pupil wishes to return, room is always made for him. 
We wish the pupils to feel that the class is a genuine school home, his per- 
sonal property. Further, we admit others from the school where the 
class happens to be located, for an hour or two of work a day. It may be 
some bright but exceedingly nervous child who needs more free play than 
our ten minute recesses allow. Or it may be some big foreigner, uninter- 
ested in routine school work, who needs to be stimulated through the use 
of his hands. He comes in for the manual periods. Or perhaps a yoimgster 
who is subnormal and should be in the class if we had room, comes in for 
the arithmetic, his pet stumbling block. One teacher in an Italian section 
welcomed a group of big girls for crocheting every afternoon on the imder- 
standing that they were to keep clean the heads of the yoimger brothers 
and sisters represented in the regular membership of the special class. 

This same teacher used to line up her entire fourteen each morning and 
douche their nasal passages thoroughly with an atomizer. This wiU give 
a hint of the exceeding care given to the physical condition of the special 
class children. Their moral condition is even more painstakingly watched. 
Every one of our special class teachers must be a social worker, visiting the 
families of her pupils repeatedly, advising the parents about physical 
care, about the ideals of the special class, questioning what form of work 
the child will be best fitted to do on "graduating" from the class, and inci- 
dentaUy teaching the family as truly as she teaches the children. 

We have had two children from one "Islander" family, our lowest grade 
Portuguese. The mother is defective, the father alcoholic and probably 
borderline mentally. They are imusually dirty and shiftless and the Board 
of Health cleans them out regularly. Now Willie, one of the children — 
and their name is legion — ^failed to bring back his hand towel which had 
been sent home to be washed. It should be said in explanation that every 
special class child hems and marks his own hand towel and is supposed to 
have it washed at home every week. But weeks went by and Willie's 
towel remained at home in spite of argument and threats. Finally the 

teacher with fire in her eye accompanied Willie home to get it. Mrs. C 

met her with joyous welcome, insisted that she sit down and have a bite of 
something — despite poverty dire — ^and before the teacher could stat«* h#^r 
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errand had disappeared, only to reappear with a tray and glass of weak 
wine, with the aforesaid towel acting aa doily on the tray. Now what 
could that teacher say? 

The actual work of the special classes probably resembles closely that in 
others organized under broad-minded supervision. The teachers have a 
program, with directions never to follow it blindly. Ordinarily arithmetic 
comes first in the morning just following the home hygiene report, discus- 
sion of current events, singing, or whatever is chosen. Only the most 
practical number work is given and it is correlated with all maimer of other 
endeavors. The other three R's occupy a good part of the mommg — 
being given in most practical fashion — but a good half hour goes to romp- 
ing out-of-doors games. And even indoors, if the onset of fatigue seem to 
demand, exercises, dancing and games, are interspersed, together with the 
many educational games which we use. Afternoons are in general devoted 
to handwork. We are not up to date in weaving because we have not been 
able to secure looms. But we have cooking once a week for both boys and 
girls, have done rather unusually good basketry, have undertaken the 
Coir braid work — finding it rather difficult physically for our children — 
have crocheted more extensively than is common in the special classes, 
and have done all forms of wood work. The psychologist's personal opin- 
ion b that the repair work has been the best worth while of anytHng under- 
taken. The boys do cobbling very well indeed. Both boys and girls must 
learn to sew on buttons and to darn. Girls do all kinds of mending and 
making over of clothes. We feel strongly that we can give little hand 
work to our children more useful than repair work, cookiag and cleaning. 
These things they can take into their future home life regardless of what 
their outside occupation may be. We who help the poor know all too well 
how often we have given good garments, only to have them wasted because 
of actual inability to make them over; bow often donated food does not 
bring the expected good because it is so poorly cooked; and the furnishings 
given soon disappear because of unwise treatment If we can train our 
subnormal children in these three things, we may not have enabled them 
to vutke money thereby, but we certainly have taught them to save enough 
to make our efforts well worth while. 

Much b said about vocational training in these days and immense sums 

are spent by our school boards for equipment. It might be well to institute 

an investigation into the number of boys who ever use their machine shop 

work after leaving school, the number who have worked on looms and who 

extiles later, and so on. It is doubtful if the results 

tpense. For the sake of general manual culture and 

)leasure of the students, all of this vocational work is 

yet reached the place where we are so rich that we fill 

I of our very poor children, clean their bodies, clothe 

still have tremendous sums left over for machinery? 

e of a neglected little child should come before adding 
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to the happiness of our high school pupils who in most cases are physically 
fairly comfortable. 

If this argument is true of normal children, it is especiaUy true of the 
subnormal. We might give our boys carpentry and very few would ever 
have the mental ability to become carpenters. We might give them rug 
weaving and find that there is no rug weaving establishment in the com- 
munity where they might be employed — ^though this is not the case with 
us. But the fact is that the matter of future employment for our moron 
and borderline special class children has never been studied with sufficient 
care. We read with discoiu^ement that great numbers of them only 
drift and become paupers when they leave us. They are likely to be such 
failures so long as they receive their present rather haphazard training and 
so long as some unwise school systems permit their special classes to receive 
so many pupils that the teacher cannot possibly do the necessary social 
work. 

Under ideal conditions, the special class wiU furnish all kinds of manual 
training which will be generally cultural, which will admit of correlation 
with other subjects or of being put upon a self supporting basis. When the 
boys and girls have reached the limit of school development, they will be 
placed for part time in the home, the factory, the out of doors work, — ^what- 
ever chances to suit their differing abilities — and wiU continue still a time 
longer in the class, receiving special assistance from the teacher in the 
occupation they have chosen. This wiU give them a far better chance to 
compete with some fair success with normal employees. It will give them 
the habit of continuous work in one place, also of reporting progress to the 
teacher who for so long has had them imder her influence. And it will 
certainly lessen crime and pauperism among them. 

Just a closing word about the special class teachers in our school system, 
lest the readers may think that people who could accomplish what has 
been described could not be foimd. Our teachers have all had special 
training as weU as experience in work with subnormal children. They 
are necessarily women with very high ideals of social service, self sacrificing 
and hard working to the last degree. They receive only the ordinary 
salary of the regular teacher, though the regular teachers are frank to say 
that "no amount of money could hire them to work with those children." 
But the primary requisite for our special class teachers is a sense of humor. 
None of us could weather through many years with our noses to the grind- 
stone of poverty, crime, mental eccentricity and deficiency — an inseparable 
trio — ^unless now and then we could have a hearty laugh over the doings of 
our youngsters. 

To turn from the classes to the other division of the work, the clinic, 
brings us from a small group to a large one. Never is a child admitted to 
a special class from any place but Oakland itself. And if our yoimgsters 
move a couple of blocks over the line into Berkeley, out they go. We 
cannot afford to give this special training to any but our own children. 
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The clinic, however, has always opened its doors to all comers, whether 
from this or neighboring states. While the number of outside cases is 
rflatively small, — not over 8 per cent— they represent a considerable 
public service, as they range in grade from low grade idiots to the super- 
normal, in morals from innocent children to murderers, in location from 
Rhode Island to Texas, Montana and even Hawaii. 

But that phase of the organization which may [lossibly be of most inter- 
est to the readers of this magazine b its correlation with other social work 
in the community. To the cliaic are brought questionable probation 
cases, the decision of the court frequently awaiting the report on the child's 
mental condition. The Associated Charities, Catholic Ladies Aid,; the 
Jewish Relief Society, social settlements, various institutions, the Women's 
~ ective Bureau — all of these call upon the clinic for aid. There b no 
greement or jealously among them because the same office serves them 
Under the same direction there is now being opened a clinic at our 
b valued Baby Hospital, where all children under eight years may re- 
: psychological testing. Interested workers for the county welfare 
forward to the establishment some day of a county psychological 
c which shall cover all parts of the work already done and shall give 
service as well to the schools of the county outside of Oakland and to 
nmates of the city and county prisons and county poor farm. By such 
in, there would be one central office and files, with assistants to examine 
tated days in the various parts of the county where help is needed — 
is, possibly a school examiner, an examiner for penal or correctional 
J, one for paupers and institutions, etc. It is realized that here we 
t a community not so large as those in the east whose problems have 
jme cases proved so troublesome. There are approximately 335,000 
Jameda County, that is between 10,000 and 15,000 who would come 
;r the observation of a county psychological clinic. With its estab- 
nent and the resulting centralized records, all cross purposes would be 
ished and there would ultimately grow up a body of statistics founded 
itensive study which would be of value to other communities. 
Iready data have been accumulated in the clinic which have served as 
3 for ailment for action in other places and for legislation. It may be 
iterest to quote roughly some of these statistics gathered: 
■e and one fourth per cent of the school populalion have been under observation as 
cal. Of this number 9.6 % are idioU or imbecyes, i7.T% are morons. 46.9% have been 
: borderline, though many will undoubtedly have to be judged morons later; 15.1% are 
: borderline, the dull, retarded, bad, etc. The rest are insane or imbecile insane, 
this number 61.5% are males, 3S.j% are females. 63% are foreign bom or of foreign 
tage (the figures for the whole school population are 45%). 

this 63%. 31% are Southern European or Slav, 26% are Northern European. The 
re colored or mixed — orientals negligible, there having been but one case in neariy 1,700. 
ta on physical conditions and mental defects: 
"il lack «3% 

U in n,Bth™.tici 60% 

„ 58% 
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Poor general oofirdinatioiis „ 56% 

Speech defect 49% 

Perceptions poor „ 48% 

Viual memoiy poor ^ 41% 

Auditory memory poor 34% 

Throat or nasal troubles 98% 

Bad teeth ^ 80% 

Disordered nerves ^ 76% 

Below normal cranial girth 70% 

Visual defects ^ 68% 

Abnormal palate or tongue 68% 

Below normal vital capacity 66% 

Below normal strength 65% 

Below normal weight 49% 

Below normal height , 48% 

Hearing poor 44% 

Malnutrition 88% 

Masturbation 82% 

Deformities 81% 

Data on various causalities, conditions in infancy and environment: 

Caused by hereditary neuroses 81% 

Caused by specific disease (probable) 20% 

Caused by alcoholism 18% 

Caused by tuberculosis 11% 

Caused by other diseases 28% 

Abnormal birth 11% 

Environment poor 80% 

Environment bad 46% 

The above figures must be taken as suggestive merely, as they date back 
several years. Calculation has also been made of the number of feeble- 
minded in the state on the basis of the number committed from the Oakland 
clinic to Sonoma State Home. In spite of most intensive work along this 
line, only 5 per cent (approx.) of the number of institutional cases brought 
to the clinic have been segregated. In most of the rest of the state no 
attempt at all has been made to confine the feeble-minded. So if, with 
such intensive work, only 5 per cent have gone to the home it follows fairly 
logicaUy that the number in the home surely cannot represent more than 
5 per cent of those actually in the state. A simple multiplication on this 
basis gives us the discouraging figure of 24,000 feeble-minded in California. 
And here, as elsewhere, those segregated are for the most part below the 
moron class, while those who remain out in the world are the high grade 
cases, mating their own kind, breeding true, our paupers, prostitutes and 
delinquents. 

These statements lead to the mention of some further correlations of the 
clinic, namely with the welfare of the state as a whole. In 1913 it opened 
lecture courses on mental deficiency at the University of California Summer 
School, together with a practice class where subnormal children were 
gathered and teachers were taught how to teach them. This work lasted 
through the summer of 1915 and resulted in the training of a large number 
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of students from the Pacific Coast and the middle west. The clinic is 
represented in the California Society for Mental Hygiene (and on two of 
its committees, that on legislation and on feeble-mindedness) ; in the Ala- 
meda County Psychopathic Association, a newly formed body with the 
purpose of meeting and studying all forms of mental deviation; in the 
committee on furthering the care of the feeble-minded for the Legislative 
Council of all the womeus' clubs of California — it should be said in explana- 
tion that the Council adopts three bills which are to be backed before the 
legislature by all the women represented, a very considerable number. 
Further, the clinic assisted by personal conferences with the proper com- 
mittee and with the Board of Control at Sacramento in securing for Sonoma 
State Home the psychologist and educational director so long needed. 
We firmly believe that no psychologist employed by public money should 
limit his endeavor to mitigating the social and economic ills caused by 
feeble-mindedness, but should in some such way as has just been outlined, 
endeavor to attack the problem on its causal side and put an end to the 
possibility of the production of defectives. 

It is a happy fact in a state so spread out in territory that all sections 
work together harmoniously for this one end — ^the Psychopathic Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles, a most active and successful body; the other organiza- 
tions just mentioned; the correctional institutions whose interest has meant 
practical work for the defective; the universities in both of which instructors 
and students are now working on the problems of mental deficiency; the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections whose intelligent and enthusi- 
astic cooperation binds us aU together, — ^we are all of one mind and are 
working with one heart and one soul. 

Since the clinic was started in Oakland, others have been opened in 
different parts of the state under Doctors Bridgman, Femald and Hoag. 
Public interest is at high water mark. But much still remains to be done. 
We need a state commissioner to study the state as a whole, secure data 
and be able to report facts to the Board of Control. We need a revision of 
our school laws making special classes a less heavy expense. We must have 
the new institution for feeble-minded for which we are now working jointly. 
And, as in our sister states, we stand in dire need of such legislation on 
marriage, sterilization, segregation and disease, as will make the propoga- 
tion of the unfit as nearly impossible as mankind can contrive to make it. 



HANDWORK 

TILE 

Square 

A clay tile offers ample opportunities for developing some simple and 
original problems in design, while at the same time creating an appreciation 
of the technique of clay work. The simplest form of the tile, that in which 
the line or design is incised, will be first considered. 

If practically nothing in design has heretofore been given, the simplest 
elements applicable to a square should be dwelt upon. Three essentials in 
developing such a design should be emphasized. It can be shown that 
the lines of the design when following the outlines of the form, tend to 
strengthen the whole by supporting the sides, while the radial lines, pulling 
the ends of the side lines toward the center, do not add to the support of 
the form, but tend to weaken the whole structure of the design. That the 
angles of a rectangle may be emphasized or braced by the accent in the 
lines of the design falling at the comers, that an interesting variety in 
spacing is more pleasing than monotonous uniformity. 

With these suggestions, the child has now received some definite ideas 
with which to proceed. These principles, serving as a working basis, 
enable him to handle the problem in design with more intelligence, interest 
and ease. 

After the design has been satisfactorily developed, it is accurately drawn 
upon ordinary paper. The lines of the design, one-fourth of an inch in width, 
are blackened with a soft pencil, in order to transfer readily to the clay. 

The finished design is next to be worked out in clay by the pupil. For 
this work he is supplied with a modeling board, or piece of oilcloth as the 
case may be, a tool, and a lump of clay. A damp cloth is kept about the 
clay, from which the child works, thus retaining the moisture. 

The child rolls out a piece of clay about one-half inch in thickness and 
forms the outside edge of the tile; next he fills the inner space, building piece 
by piece, using the thumb to wedge the pieces well together. 

If the tile is not well constructed, that is, the pieces firmly worked to- 
gether, firing will cause it to break. 

After the tile reaches the necessary thickness, from three-eighths to half an 
inch, it is smoothed well, then turned over, and if any loosely worked places 
appear on this side, they are filled in and smoothed as was the first surface. 

Thus finished, the clay is ready to receive the design, which is now to be 
transferred to the tile. The paper is placed face down upon the clay, care 
being taken to get the placing exact. By slowly rubbing over the paper, 
the drawing will be readily imprinted upon the clay. The paper is then 
removed and with the pencil end of the tool, a broad line one-eighth of an 
inch in depth is made through the center of the lines of the design. 
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With the broader end of the same tool, the clay may be removed back 
to the edge of the line of the design. In doing this the design should have 
the appearance of grooves with rounded edges, rather than with sharp, 
vertical edges. The roimded edges cause the glaze to flow more freely to 
the lines of the design, whereas, if the edges are left clear cut, one will be 
disappointed after a firing, on finding the white edges of the clay peering 
audaciously through the glaze. 

In grooving the tile, care must be taken to keep the depth and width of 
the line uniform throughout. After the grooving has been done, the lines 
of the design and the tile in general may be smoothed, the thumb and finger, 
moistened on a damp cloth, serving as excellent tools for this purpose. 

After being thoroughly dried the tiles may be closely packed into the 
kiln for the first or bisque* firing. If desired, the pieces may then be 
glazed and given the second firing. 

,Oblonq 

The oblong tile seems naturaUy to follow the square since it gives the 
pupil opportimity to put into practice the principles which were pointed 
out as essential in the designing of a square tile. 

The same principles hold good in the one as in the other, and the children 
will readily discover that with slight changes the same design used in a 
square can be easily adapted to the oblong. This, certainly, is to be encour- 
aged. Others will prefer to make new designs to try their inventive skiU, 
invariably working to accentuate the comers and secure variety in the 
spacing. 

The working in the clay should be carried on exactly the same as in the 
square tile. 

Low Relief 

As the child gains skill in handling the clay and in originating successful 
designs, some variations in developing the design upon the clay may be 
suggested. For example, after the drawing has been transferred to the 
clay, and an incision about one-eighth of an inch deep has been made along 
the lines of the design, the background may then be carefully removed, 
leaving the design in very low reUef . 

This work is done using the broad chisel-shaped end of the tool, for the 
larger spaces, and the narrow tool, for the smaller parts. 

Working in this way, caution must be exercised to keep the same reUef 
throughout all the parts, and the tendency to dig into the clay must be 
strictly guarded against. 

After this has been done, the spaces may be well smoothed. Now the 
pupil may be led to critcise the finished work in clay. He may ask himself 
such questions as: Are all lines firm? Are all angles well defined? Are all 
the spaces of the design well finished? 

Thus, the child is led to see, to judge and to criticise all future work 
which he may do, with some degree of understanding. — ^From " Clay Work, " 
by Katharine Morris Lester. Published by Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 

ni. 

* Bisque, or biscuit, is pottery after the first firing, and before the applioation of glase. 



BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

The Measure of Intelligence. (Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale.) 
By Lewis M. Terman. Published by Houghton Mifflin, New York. 

Dr. Terman's new scale recalls the original idea of the Binet scale, that 
normaUy a certain increment of mental growth corresponds to a year of 
physical growth. Any standardized test is based on this idea. Dr. Ter- 
man reaffirms it by incorporating the Binet scale and adding thirty-six 
standardized tests. Throughout the book he refers to teachers' estimate 
and pedagogical values, making the work of the laboratory more illumi- 
nating to teachers than any revision that has been offered. 

The point of departure is the observed fact that Binet's scale is too easy 
in the earlier years and too difficult at the upper end. Up to nine years 
Dr. Terman rearranges the Binet grouping so that such a test as the repeti- 
tion of five digits, which Binet puts at eight years, occurs here at seven 
years. Dr. Terman makes a number of changes in scoring, and offers six 
tests for each year, each test having the value of two months. The scale 
begins at three years and goes through to eighteen years (Superior Adult). 

A comparison of the year eight in the original Binet and the Stanford 
revision will show better than description the differences of the two. For 
the sake of clearness, details of order and scoring are not considered here. 

Binet 8 Stanford Revision 8 

Compares butterfly and fly. Compares wood and coal, 

wood and glass. apple and peach, 

paper and cloth. ship and automobile. 

Counts backward 20 to 1 Coimts backward 20 to 1 

(20 sec. allowed.) (20 sec. allowed.) 

Repeats days of week. (This test is given in year 7.) 

Coimts stamps. (This test is given in year 9.) 

Repeats 47,395. (This test is given in year 7.) 

Ball and field plan (new). 
Comprehension (3 of Binet's questions in 

year 10). 
Definitions superior to use. 
Balloon, tiger, football, soldier (the words fork, 
table, chair, horse, mamma, occur in Binet's 
year 9). 
Vocabulary of 20 words out of 100 given (new). 
Alternatives to the last test are — 
Identification of six coins, and dictation of 
"See the little boy." 

Dr. Terman uses and discusses the intelligence quotient, which is the 
ratio of mental age to physical age. Thus a child of nine who tests at 
nine has an I. Q. of 100 per cent; one of nine who tests at 8 has an I. Q. of 
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88; and one of nine who tests at 10 has an I. Q. of HI. The following 
classification is given: 

/. Q. Clasnfieaiion 

Above 140 Near genius or genius. 

120-140 Very superior intelligence. 

110-120 Superior intelligence. 

90-100 Normal or average intelligence. 

80- 90 Dullness rarely classifiable as feeble-minded- 

ness. 

70- 80 Borderline deficiency. 

Below 70 Definite feeble-mindedness. 

50- 70 Morons. 

25- 50 Imbeciles. 

Below 25 Idiots. 

In the chapter on Reliability of the Method, Dr. Terman considers the 
use of the scale by untrained persons; and he quotes Dr. Samuel Kohs' 
summary of the six weeks training at Vineland to the eflFect that fifty per 
cent of the students' work was as exact as any one in the laboratory could 
make it, and that ninety per cent was sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes. 

If this statement is taken literally, it is a safe one to make. Six weeks' 
instruction will give to an untrained person the use of the scale, and make 
it possible to accumulate testing results that need not be questioned. But 
the implications of Dr. Terman's conclusions come more readily to the 
mind than his exact meaning. The impUcation of mental testing is ability 
to diagnose, and the majority of persons qualified to give the Binet Scale 
consider themselves also qualified to pass upon feeble-mindedness. 

Two points are pertinent in a review of the Stanford Revision. With 
children, the question is most often not one of actual feeble-mindedness, 
but of potential feeble-mindedness, and on this question only an expert can 
pass. The Binet Scale in the hands of a layman is a measure only, much 
in the same way that the spirometer and dynamometer and weighing 
scales are measures. Its value depends entirely on the uniformity with 
which it is used. It cannot be said too often that the usefulness of any 
scale of mental tests is as a measure of comparative classification and not 
as a basis of diagnosis. From this point of view Dr. Terman has amplified 
and rectified the scale so as to make it a more reliable tool, and to give 
wider play within its limits to different types of intelligence. 

Barbara S. Morqan. 
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NOTES AND EXCHANGES. 

Education: The Curriculum as a Means of Revealing Vocational Apti- 
tudes. Debating Problems id High School and College. Questioning 
in Greography. Americanization and the Pillar of Democracy. 

Educational Exchange: Suggestions for November (drawings). Market- 
ing Farm Products. Beautifying the School Room. Speech Im- 
provement. A Physical Training Problem and Solution. 

The Training School Bulletin: The Feeble-minded Blind. Applying the 
Binet-Simon Test to Blind Children. The Binet Scale and Borderline 
Cases. Study of the Mentally Defective. Current Literature on 
Feeble-mindedness. 



NOTICES 



Boston: Walter B. Swift, M.D., now has two Speech Clinics. 

At the Massachusetts General Hospital he teaches Speech Disorder to 
the fourth-year students in the Harvard Medical School, and at the Voice 
Clinic of the Psychopathic Hospital he teaches the students in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Medidne and teachers introdudng his methods and 
systems into the public schools. 



Many of the progressive manual training teachers keen to colSpeTfite 
with boys wanting to make use at home of the things they have learned in 
the manual training school are encouraging this healthy development by 
acquainting boys with the fact that UmakeM Outfits include the lumber, 
hardware, drawings and full iastructions (each project complete id package) 
for making various items ranging from toys and small decorations to prac- 
tical work benches and valuable pieces of excellent furniture. 

Boys seem to delight in making money with UmakeM sets. Of course 
you are keen to further this interest, which tends to show so forcibly to 
parents the value of your department. 
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COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY FOR MENTAL 

HYGIENE 

Miss Jessie Taft, 

State CHAiuTiEa Aid Association, New York Cmr 

The average citizen in a modem community, and often the citizen who 
is above the average in background and training, has little or no idea of 
what is meant by mental hygiene. That there is any logical connection 
between mental health and mental disease or that he has any responsibility 
for either is a thought that probably has never occurred to him. 

This ignorance even on the part of the more enlightened individuals is 
not surprising when we stop to consider what a recent thing it is for human 
beings to attempt to study minds as such, with the view of ultimately 
gaining control of mental processes. If we look back over the course of 
human evolution we find that the first task man set himself was to learn to 
control external objects; the second, to control his own body, and it has 
taken him so long to do these two things that he is just setting about the 
third task, of learning to control his mind. The first kind of control we call 
physics, the second physiology, and the third, sociology, psychology, or 
psychiatry, depending upon which phase of mind we are considering. 

There was a time in human history when mankind was practically at the 
mercy of his environment. He had no understanding of the forces of nature 
or how to make use of them; fire, water, electricity, all of these things were 
merely objects of wonder and awe indicating the presence of mysterious 
beings. Everything material was the habitation of a spirit. Objects could 
be controlled only by magic; charms, ceremonies, prayers, — ^all of these 
constituted primitive physics. 

It is hard to realize how long and laborious a journey we have come since 
that age of superstition in regard to matter and forces. The human mind 
has now, for all practical purposes, completely conquered the world of 
matter. Science is ready to give us anything we ask in that line provided 
only we desire it enough. There are no barriers that we think of as un- 
surmountable. Only recently man found he needed to fly and to be able 
to travel underneath the water. When these needs became great enough 
science gave him the control which he required. 
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The second field of conquest was much more di£Scult because less external, 
— ^the realm of livmg bodies. And it is not so very long ago that bodies and 
their diseases were as mysterious to us as fiire and water to primitive man. 
Illness was the result of evil spirits. Cure was brought about by charms, 
magic potions and ceremonials. There was no understanding of cause and 
effect in living bodies, of the laws of health, or of the scientific way of at- 
tacking disease. Science of bodies like science of objects began in super- 
stition. We have just come to the point where we begin to feel a little sure 
of ourselves with reference to bodily health. We have accomplished enough 
to realize that it is only a matter of time when living bodies too will be 
under more or less complete control. Such things as cancer, tuberculosis, 
and syphilis, are still in many ways far from conquered problems, it is true, 
but victory is in sight. 

In the last and most difiScult field — ^the field of mental science, we are 
less confident. Mind turns in upon its own operations with the greatest 
difficulty. It seems to have been designed particularly for the purpose 
of dealing with objects. To use it, therefore, as an instrument for dissect- 
ing itself is the final feat of human inteUigence. Mind that has conquered 
matter, that has partially conquered living bodies, finds it so difficult to 
conquer itself that we are only now leaving the period of superstition behind 
us. At this very moment we can find entire classes of people who regard 
an insane person, or an idiot, with superstitious awe and fear. Psychology 
is a closed book to the man in the street even today. 

Sociology also, the science of community mind, is in its infancy — ^in fact 
is hardly to be called a science at all, so little scientific control over our social 
life has as yet been developed. Ask us to build a subway, to lay a cable, or 
make a machine that will fly in the air, and we do not hesitate. Ask us to 
stop poverty, to rationalize municipal government, to reform our treatment 
of criminals and we are appalled at the seeming impossibility of the task. 
We have no tools, no scientific methods already worked out for grappling 
with social problems. Theoretically we understand that mind can be stud- 
ied, that it works according to laws like everything else in our experience, 
that cause and effect and continuity are as real in mental life as in physical, 
but we have yet to perfect methods of control, both in the case of the in- 
dividual mind and in the mind of the group. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the average person should appear blank 
when asked what is meant by mental hygiene. It represents too new a way 
of looking at mind. We have learned to recognize the connection between 
the sick and the well body, but we have not yet learned that the connection 
between the sick and the well mind is just as real and that such words as 
*' cure'* and ''prevention*' have a place in mental as well as in physical disease. 
We have yet to learn that normaUty is a relative not an absolute term; 
that there is no hard and fast line which shows where normal mentality 
leaves off and diseased mentality begins; where a mind ceases to be sane 
and becomes insane. If one were to analyze the contents of a so-called 
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insane mind at any given moment, nothing would be f omid there which 
might not equally well be found as content in a sane mind. Hate» love, 
fear, a desire for death, elation, depression, fancies, ideas, — ^all of these are 
found in the normal mind as well as in the abnormal mentality. As far as 
analysis of content is concerned, it would be difficult to prove anyone either 
normal or abnormal. The diseased mind has the same structure, the same 
mechanism, and runs on the same plan as the normal mind. The real test 
comes only when the mind is in action, when it is a question of the kind of 
contact it makes with the real world. 

Mind seems to have been evolved as a highly specialized organ of adapta- 
tion. By adaptation, we mean a kind of compromise between the ends 
which instinct sets up and the opposition or limitations met with in the 
environment. It is a way of acting which satisfies both instinct and 
environmental conditions — ^in part by modifying the instinct, in part by 
altering the environment. Environment in* this connection is used to in- 
clude social as well as physical factors — ^anything in fact which must be 
considered by the agent in the attainment of the end in question. The 
child who learns to use fire without injury to himself has made a successful 
adaptation to a physical object. That is, he has found that by controlling 
his reactions to fire, he can satisfy his delight in it and obtain many ends 
which he desires. So it is with the irritable, bad-tempered man who 
learns to control his temper in connection with his work. The necessity for 
supporting himself has forced him to adjust to a social situation where bad 
temper would not be tolerated. This may have been done in part by careful 
selection of the kind of work and of the type of associates with whom it is 
to be done, as well as by actual modification of the tendency to irritability. 

For every living thing, preservation of life means just this constant 
adjustment of the organism to the environment, and vice versa. With man 
that adaptation has come to demand very skillful guidance because of the 
increasing complexities of the environment and because of the increasing 
refinement of possibilities of adaptation. The human being who is bom 
today with all his burden of instinctive demands is called upon daily for 
subtle and delicate adjustments of that instinctive life and all its develop- 
ment and refinement to the complex and intricate social life with which it is 
confronted. The mind which makes the required adaptations with such a 
degree of success that its life continues to flow onward is considered a nor- 
mal mind. The mind which blunders in making crucial adjustments or is 
so entirely unable to cope with daily situations that the onward flow of 
mental life is blocked, partially or altogether, is considered more or less 
unhealthy. Such a mind — unable to find outlet for its energies in the real 
world, is forced to turn in upon itself, losing more or less completely ijts 
touch with reality in its attempt to solve its problems. 

The difference between the normal and diseased mind then is a difference 
not in kind but in ability to perform its work. One can conceive of the 
absolutely normal mind as an ideal limit which is never reached; at the op- 
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posite extreme, also a limit never actually attained, is the absolutely diseased 
mind. Between these two limits there will be found every possible degree 
of successful functioning. No mind is absolutely normal in the sense that 
it adapts itself perfectly to the environment. There are always obstacles, 
conflicts, and maladjustments. But the healthy mind in the end does suc- 
ceed in adapting itself; overcomes the difficulty, or finds some kind of com- 
pensation in another direction and moves onward. Many individuals, 
while in no sense mentally diseased, have less well balanced minds than 
others, and find adjustment to the problems of everyday life extremely 
difficult. They succeed in adapting themselves sufficiently to get along, 
but serious obstacles put them under a dangerous strain, such as would not 
occur in the case of the more stable mentality. As you approach the in- 
sanity limit, you find the minds which fail so seriously to adapt themselves 
to everyday life and contact with people, that they are obliged to create 
worlds for themselves in which they imagine an adequate adjustment as 
made in order to escape from problems which are for them insoluble. 
This type of person is recognized by all to be mentally unbalanced. 

The degrees of normality or abnormality which are exhibited in the reac- 
tions of diflferent minds are easily illustrated in the various ways in which 
the same type or problem may be met by them. For example, let us take 
this situation: A young woman who would like to marry, have her own 
home and live her own life, is prevented from carrying out her desires by a 
sick old mother, who, although bedridden, lingers on for years and requires 
constant nursing by the faithful daughter. The girl in no particular neg- 
lects her duty. She gives her mother the most loving care but deep down 
in her mind is the desire to be free of all this burden and anxiety and the 
knowledge of the relief that would come from the mother's death. When 
death does finally come, there is the inevitable shock and perhaps a certain 
sense of remorse that there should be any consciousness of advantage to be 
gained by it. This situation has in it the possibility of many different 
reactions depending on the kind of mind, — ^the degree of normality of the 
individual who has it to face. 

The perfectly healthy minded girl would face the matter frankly, would 
admit the relief and the needed freedom for her own life with no real re- 
morse and reproach because she would realize that after all she had done 
all in her power to make the mother happy and comfortable, and after a 
short period of natural sorrow would take up her own life gladly and cheer- 
fully. The somewhat less healthy minded yoimg woman might feel a very 
keen sense of remorse and might accuse herself of sin in that she had looked 
forward to her mother's death as a release. She might easily continue to 
brood for some time and run down in health, until she was in quite a morbid 
condition, but eventually time and contact with daily life would restore her 
to the normal level of cheerfulness. This young woman would probably 
never allow herself to recall the fact that she had ever considered her mother 
a burden. Still a third, more sensitive, more hyper-conscientious type 
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might be quite unable to face consciously the fact that she had ever had the 
remotest interest in her mother's death, but the eflFect of this repressed, 
unacknowledged desire might be seen in a state of melancholy and depres- 
sion, a sense of sin and anxiety, which would lead to the verge of mental 
breakdown. Such a person, however, although unable to adjust to the 
the real facts of the situation might find a way of saving herself from mental 
upset by going into philanthropic work for old women. In a life of devo- 
tion and service to others there would come satisfaction and rest from the 
conflict between the suppressed desire and the impossibility of recognizing 
such a desire as real, that is, this unrecognized hidden wish while not settled 
in the open would be compensated for and sublimated in the self-sacrifice for 
other old women who represent the mother subconsciously. Still another 
type of mind might be able neither to face the fact that the mother's death 
was in a sense desired, nor to sublimate it in compensatory activities, but 
might be forced into a J)sychosis — that is a mental disease, where the con- 
flict no longer existed. 

Since mind then is no longer the mysterious unknowable entity which 
once it was, and since we have begun to analyze it, to understand its normal 
workings, and to point out definite causes for its failing to work properly, 
our whole attitude toward mental disease and our responsibility for it must 
change. If it is possible to get at causes for mental disease, it is possible to 
hope for control of those causes. Mental hygiene is then not a fanciful 
theory but a real thing — ^there is such a thing as preventing mental break- 
down, there is such a thing as curing mental disease. It is for the enlight- 
ened persons in the community to assume responsibility and an intelligent 
attitude toward mental life, both normal and diseased, to know just what 
causes of mental disease can be controlled now, and to see to it that such 
knowledge is spread so thoroughly and facilities for treatment provided so 
adequately that the control will become actual. 

Mental deficiency — because it is much simpler to realize, much more 
obvious and less adequately cared for from the institutional point of view, 
has at last taken hold on public imagination. Public opinion has been 
roused to an appreciation of the immensity of the problem, its tremendous 
economic importance, and the absolute necessity for doing something. 
In so far public conscience has already become sensitive to mental hygiene. 
With this for a beginning the wider field of mental hygiene and its even more 
vital relation to social welfare ought to be driven home. Singly it can be 
made plain that the problem of the mentally diseased is just as great as 
that of the mentally deficient, numerically, economically and morally — and 
tremendously greater socially, from the fact that whereas many of the 
feeble-minded never were very useful material to society, a large proportion 
of the mentally diseased represent an actual waste of originally good mate- 
rial. In the growing population of the state hospitab, society is losing once 
capable, often valuable citizens. Singly society cannot afford to take 
calmly such daily and yearly loss of human minds if it can be prevented. 
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A logical grouping of mental diseases from the standpoint of possible 
cure or prevention may be made on the basis of the type of cause. On such 
a basis mental diseases fall, roughly speaking, into two general classes 
carrying with them two very diflFerent kinds of responsibility on the part of 
society.* 

The first class includes all those mental disorders which are brought about 
chiefly by external causes, that is about forty per cent of all mental disorders. 
These causes are characterized as "external" because they are apparently 
not related to the mental symptoms of the disease which they bring about. 
They seem to have nothing to do with the type of personality which is at- 
tacked. They may fall upon good or bad material alike. In fact the most 
horrible thing about this group of diseases is that so often the victims are 
vigorous, intelligent members of society. The hopeful factor, however, 
with regard to this group is equally marked — ^that is, just because the causes 
are unrelated, external, definite, they may in time be subject to a more or 
less complete control. Here we find the perfectly definite possibility of 
reducing tremendously the population of our hospitals for the insane. 

Syphilis, alcohol, and other poisons and toxins are now known to be 
responsible for this large group of mental diseases. Alcohol is not only di- 
rectly responsible for many forms of psychosis but indirectly it helps to 
bring on other mental diseases in predisposed persons. Without syphilis 
there would be no general paralysis, with its horrible course of physical and 
mental degeneration, and its fatal ending. By controlling syphilis and 
alcohol alone, we should prevent at least thirty per cent of all insanity. 

From the standpoint of psychiatry, there is nothing subtle or complex 
about the prevention of this group of mental diseases. The connection 
between syphilis, alcohol, and insanity is so obvious that even the most 
ignorant laborer can be taught by pictiu^ if not by language the risk he 
runs in using alcohol or contracting syphilis. Sociologically, however, we 
face a situation far from simple. We cannot hold the psychiatrists respon- 
sible for preventing general paralysis and the alcoholic psychoses. The 
responsibility rests squarely on society. It is a social even more than a 
medical problem. Thus far we have made little progress towards its so- 
lution, partly because it is only recently that we have been in full possession 
of the facts and partly because we have not yet learned to control our social 
life in the interest of its own safety and salvation even when the facts are 
theoretically recognized by the average citizen. 

However difficult and far from solution the problem which we face here 
may be, there is, at least, the compensatory fact that there is nothing hope- 
less in the situation as such. The thing can he done. All the elements re- 
quired for its solution are known. Once society is brought to consciousness 
of its responsibility in this matter, made to face the problem and assume the 
burden of its ultimate solution, we have no reason to despair of the outcome. 
It may take years of preaching and teaching of the bare facts, years of edu- 

*The Manageable Causes of Iiuaiiity, Dr. Auguat Hooh. (State Hoepital Bulletin, Sept.. 1009.) 
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cation in democracy, years of growth in social science, but if our modem 
conception of mind is well founded, we have no more reason to doubt ulti- 
mate control of social problems such as this than to doubt the control 
which has already been demonstrated in the world of physics and physiology. 

With the second group of mental diseases which includes dementia 
praecox, paranoia, melancholia, manic-depressive insanity and allied dis- 
eases, the case is quite different. Here we are not dealing with definite 
external causes like syphilis and alcohol which attack nervous tissue, but 
something far more subtle and difficult to get at. Here the maladjustments 
in the mental life seem to be due to causes essentially psychic in nature, 
growing out of the very personality and character of the individual who 
exhibits them — ^that is, certain personalities, because of the very nature of 
their mental traits and tendencies, seem prone to develop mental disease 
of this type under certain conditions. No mental trait can be called dan- 
gerous in itself, but any mental trait may become dangerous if it is allowed 
to assimie such proportions as to interfere with the individual's adaptation 
to daily life. Any tendency which is not subject to the check and inhibi- 
tion which other tendencies ordinarily supply, but quite overbalances the 
others in force, is at once dangerous to the individual who possesses it and 
makes social life very difficult, if not eventually impossible. 

It is in this field that heredity has played such a large part as a cause of 
insanity. Undoubtedly an individual may inherit an unfortunate person- 
ality with undue emphasis on certain instincts or tendencies at the expense 
of others — but modem psychiatry assures us that this is not the final word 
in mental any more than in physical disease. Weak lungs are certainly no 
asset to the person who inherits them, but no physician today would say 
that those weak lungs were doomed to tuberculosis if proper precautions 
were taken. Likewise the unfortunate temperament may be influenced 
for good or ill, for mental health or disease by the kind of environment that 
is provided and the mental habits it is ^^IJowed to form. Through an under- 
standing of the danger, through favorable surroundings and conscious 
effort to correct the exaggerated tendencies by cultivation of other traits 
which will act as a natural check, mental balance may sometimes be retained 
or restored, even in predis{>osed individuals. Likewise, in many cases where 
the predisposition is not great, but the particular environmental influence 
very unfavorable, mental upset can often be averted if the individual is 
helped to make a better adjustment to his environment or a more favorable 
environment is provided. 

Prevention of the mental diseases comprised in the second group implies, 
therefore, a tremendous advance in social as well as in individual psychol- 
ogy — since these diseases depend to such a large extent on the kind of con- 
tact the individual makes with the life into which he is bom, or the success 
with which he manages to adapt his own deepest instincts and desires to the 
habits, customs and conventions of his group. 
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With a group of diseases involving such subtleties of sociology and 
psychiatry, what can we expect of the plain man? Probably not very 
much for years to come beyond, let us hope, a more enlightened and in- 
telligent attitude toward mental life in general. His chief responsibility 
must continue to rest with the first group and their external causes. From 
those specially trained classes of people, however, who set themselves up 
as leaders of the plain man and his children, we have the right to expect 
much more. Mental diseases belonging to this second group, although 
more complicated and less well understood as to causes, are to a certain 
extent subject to prevention and can to a certain extent be cured. The 
mental specialist alone is powerless to control the situation without the 
cooperation of those better trained members of the community who make 
themselves peculiarly responsible for social welfare. Physicians, nurses, 
social workers, ministers, teachers are morally bound, therefore, to provide 
favorable conditions for the cure and prevention of mental diseases just as 
truly as they are under obligation to do the same for venereal disease or 
tuberculosis. 

These two aspects of the problem, cure and prevention, must be ap- 
proached from somewhat different angles and yet ultimately they depend on 
the same conditions. It might seem that the cure of mental disease could 
be left entirely to the specialist — ^that the general public could play little 
part in that regard. This, however, is far from the case. The possibility 
of cure in mental disease, as in physical, depends quite largely on the stage 
at which the illness is discovered and brought under treatment. It is as 
essential, therefore, that dementia praecox should be treated by the special- 
ist in its earliest manifestations as that pneumonia or cancer should be 
cared for at the onset. This requirement, far from being simple, is most 
di£Scult of fulfilment because of the mass of prejudice, fear and ignorance 
which exists with regard to mental disease and which tends always to keep 
it hidden or ignored as long as possible. "Insanity" is a disgrace quite as 
much as criminality. To recognize frankly that a member of the family 
shows signs of mental^abnormality seems to be a kind of disloyalty, as if 
one accused him of something shameful. Nothing in the physical realm 
still carries any such stigma, except venereal disease. In order that the 
mental specialist, therefore, may be able to get at mental disorders in their 
beginning stages, a general reeducation of the public with regard to mental 
hygiene is essential. 

This changing of public opinion must depend largely on the publicity 
and propaganda of mental hygiene societies, on the relation of hospitals 
for the insane to their neighborhoods, the establishment of mental clinics, 
and on the efforts of physicians in general practice, visiting nurses, and 
other social agencies, to^co5perate with these clinics intelligently. Physi- 
cians, nurses and social workers are in a position to detect many cases of 
incipient mental disease, because of the large numbers of people with whom 
they come into intimate contact. If they are alert and intelligent with 
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regard to dangerous mental symptoms and if they realize the need for early 
treatment, they can bring to the specialist many cases who would otherwise 
have been allowed to go from bad to worse before any action was taken, and 
they can do much to change the superstitious attitude of their families and 
districts toward mental disorders. 

The state hospitals for the insane in the state of New York have come 
more and more to recognize their responsibility for educating their com- 
munities and carrying their work beyond the hospital walls in order to 
make it truly effective. This past year many of these hospitals have 
undertaken to establish mental clinics in various towns throughout their 
respective districts where it would be as simple for a person to consult a 
physician about mental difficulties as to go to a doctor for indigestion. 
Likewise these hospitals have appointed nurses with some training in social 
service to go all through the district establishing friendly relations between 
the hospital and the community, assisting in the readjustment of the pa- 
roled patient to the world outside and often bringing a beginning case to the 
hospital or the clinic. This socializing of the hospitals for the insane is the 
beginning of a great movement toward re^ucation of the public with re- 
gard to insanity and its success depends largely on the prompt understand- 
ing and response from physicians, nurses and established social agencies. 
Only through such a general educational movement on the part of hospitals 
and cooperating individuals and social agencies, can the mental specialist 
hope to find the curing of mental disease at all within his control. 

Prevention, on the other hand, as applied to the second group of mental 
diseases, is a far more difficult matter even for the trained layman than 
his responsibility in connection with cure, for in the latter case the burden 
rests chiefly on the physician who undertakes the treatment. The mental 
specialist, however, is quite powerless to prevent mental disease except as 
he is able to influence the psychology of our schools, homes and social 
agencies. He stands ready to give the advice and lay out a corrective pro- 
gram of living for the threatened individual when he is consulted, but he 
must depend altogether on other agencies for the opportunity to make his 
knowledge effective. If it is difficult to detect beginning or often even the 
more advanced cases of insanity and bring them to the specialist, how 
infinitely more difficult it must be to recognize the danger of the person 
who shows only an unfortunate development of certain traits or habits and 
to make it possible for corrective measures to be employed. This means, 
in fact, the teaching of a new, a deeper and a more vital psychology to all 
those socially responsible persons who have sufficient background to take 
it. Responsibility for prevention cannot be dodged because it involves 
what may be called psychological subtleties. It does not require that we 
all become psychologists or mental specialists but undoubtedly the time is 
coming when those of us who lay claim to education will be obliged to know 
enough about the working of the ordinary mind to understand what con- 
stitutes unsuitable behavior from the standpoint of adjustment and what 
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the significance of that behavior may be for the mental health of the in- 
dividual involved. 

We may insist that it is impossible as well as undesirable for even the 
trained laymen to attempt to know the symptoms on which the psychiatrist 
depends for his diagnosis. That may very well be, but it is no reason why 
every intelUgent person should not recognize that persistent failure to get 
along in life on the part of any individual is an indication of mental di£S- 
culty and usually warrants a mental examination. When a man cannot 
mix with people, when he shuns every kind of social contact and takes no 
interest in the activities which ordinary people enjoy, to such an extent 
that he fails at the task of living in a social world or threatens to fail — ^he 
needs help from the mental side. The man who is constantly losing his 
job, who thinks other people have it in for him, who is suspicious of the 
motives of others, and is quick to refer anything that he observes to him- 
self as if he were always the object of other people's thoughts and actions, 
is not making a satisfactory adjustment to daily life and needs the assist- 
ance of a specialist in correcting his unfortunate tendencies. Likewise, the 
man who worries over everything, who is hypersensitive and over-con- 
scientious, who gets insomnia and loses interest in food, who develops end- 
less aches and pains which the physician is unable to cure, is a person 
whose difficulties are probably mental and due to inability to make satis- 
factory adjustment to the problems which face him. 

Thus one might go on indefinitely with pictures of the endless possibili- 
ties of failure to adapt, but the principle is the same, and what the layman 
has to learn is not the list of symptoms but the fact that the individual 
who exhibits any trait or set of traits so strongly as to interfere persistently 
with his daily living and make for constant failure in meeting difficult 
situations, is in danger of a mental upset. 

Surely it could not be called farfetched or academic to consider it essen- 
tial that the educated person understand enough about the mechanism 
through which he makes his adjustments to life to be able to recognize 
it when that adjustment is seriously threatened and to know that in all 
such cases mental treatment is indicated. 

One thing is certain, that if prevention is to mean what it eventually 
must mean, this newer psychology which includes a working knowledge of 
mental health and disease, must penetrate school systems. Children 
furnish the greatest possibility of actually changing dangerous mental 
trends. If prevention is to amount to.anything, it must get to work before 
the predisposed individual has formed unfortunate attitudes and habits 
which have become too fixed for modification. The teacher, therefore, 
must be equipped with an enlightened interest in, and knowledge of, men- 
tal processes which she has not always had. The colleges and normal 
schools will have to supply her with a real, living psychology which will 
train her to detect maladjustments in the Uves of her children, to recognize 
their importance and the need for corrective treatment. 
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As a proof of the fact that our schools are <;apable of handling such 
complex and difficult problems, witness the way in which New York City has 
learned to deal with feeble-mindedness, which, until within the last few 
years, went comparatively unrecognized. A special department has been 
created to operate a clinic for detection of feeble-mindedness and to form 
ungraded classes in the schoob for training of hopeful or borderline cases. 
Nurses, social workers, teachers, all have finally grasped the idea that some 
children are simply lacking in the mental equipment which the ordinary 
child needs to have, and that such a child cannot be treated by the same 
methods that are adapted to normal children. If it is possible for this body 
of people to become intelligent on the question of feeble-mindedness, it is 
also possible, and within a comparatively short time, for them to be trained 
to sensitiveness with regard to psychopathic symptoms in children. 

The difficulty is that our whole public school system and the training 
of all of our teachers has been based in the past on the unwarranted assump- 
tion that only normal children come to school; that all children are equally 
normal; that they must be treated exactly alike, and under the same con- 
ditions will give the same response. If they do not, the first notion is to 
train them until they do. One other idea has finally percolated — either 
train them or prove them feeble-minded. Our schoob ought to be elastic 
institutions. They ought to be equipped to deal with varying individuali- 
ties and ready to treat them as different. As things are now, the child who 
is too much above the average is often almost as much to be pitied as the 
child who b retarded or peculiar and b in almost as great danger of forming 
bad mental habits under the system. Each child, supernormal, abnormal, 
or subnormal, must be fitted into just the mold that we imagine represents 
the normal child, of whom there are comparatively few in the world and 
must somehow adjust himself to conditions not adapted to him and ac- 
cording to hb capacity for meeting conflicts and adjusting, he comes 
through with greater or less damage to hb mental life. 

Undoubtedly bad home conditions reinforce the bad school conditions. 
But the time when we shall be able to control conditions in individuab' 
homes b yet far dbtant. What we can do is to insist that the normal 
and the psychopathic child get at least as good a chance as the feeble- 
minded, that all classes become special classes and that all teachers become 
special teachers. We can demand that our school system be elastic enough 
to allow for individual peculiarities and not exist as a medium through 
which mental confficts and bad mental habits are increased instead of cor- 
rected. The school ought to be a place for a spontaneous happy develop- 
ment and self expression. Instead, especially in the large city schoob, it 
is too often a place of repression and undue strain, a place where the child 
with the dangerous tendency to withdraw into himself becomes more and 
more shut in, where the sensitive, self-conscious child becomes more and 
more self-conscious and ready to believe that others are criticbing him, 
where the child with the sexual difficulty finds less and less sympathy or 
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understanding. Schools which above everything else ought to be respon- 
sive, sensitive, and understanding, are only too often hidebound, hard, 
disciplinary and eternally unchanging. The lives of our children are more 
than schoob, but the school assumes that its rigid system is more than life. 
That a child is ill, or feeble-minded, or neuropathic, is nothing, but that a 
child is late, or absent, or disobedient, is likely to be considered a crime 
which must be accounted for. 

And so, we find scores of well-intentioned teachers in the public schools 
priding themselves on the order and discipline in their schoolrooms whose 
obtuseness to the mental condition of a child obviously needing help in 
meeting the difficulties of his daily life is beyond belief: "O no, there is 
nothing wrong with Mary but stubbornness. She is a mean Httle thing. 
She just needs good sound punishment. " Mary is a queer, unresponsive 
child of ten who has acquired the very annoying habit of doing exactly the 
opposite thing from what she is told to do. The teacher never stops to 
consider that normal children seldom persist in a Une of conduct which is 
to their own continued disadvantage. Mary will stand by the half-hour 
when told to sit down, until the teacher in desperation sends for the princi- 
pal. Neither teacher nor principal have grasped the idea that this conduct 
probably has some meaning for the child and indicates something seriously 
wrong in her attitude toward life and school. They fail to realize the seri- 
ous nature of such a mental habit as this child has formed or the need 
for a careful analysis of the causes of her reactions. Then there is Annie: 
"Yes, she is deaf, deaf as a post. I am simply worn out with that child. " 
But the specialist says she is not deaf at all. There seems to be nothing 
wrong with the girl's ears. And the visiting teacher, who has a real love 
for children in addition to her special training, finds no difficulty at all in 
conversing with Annie. The mother says she is that way at home some- 
times and seems to hear nothing that is said to her. Annie is apparently 
not physiologically but mentally deaf. In the course of Annie's hard, re- 
pressed httle life she has perhaps found that it simplifies things greatly 
not to hear much of what is addressed to her. She pays absolutely no at- 
tention to anything that goes on in the school and we all of us know how 
easy it is to be deaf when our attention is directed elsewhere or when we 
have no interest in what is going on. Once Annie is interested, she seems 
to hear as well as any other child. This is not to say that Annie is playing 
a trick on her teacher or that she reaUzes what she is doing. She is not 
consciously directing her attention elsewhere, but subsconsciously the 
difficulties and problems of Annie's existence have evolved this way of 
making an adjustment. Nevertheless, although the plan is working for 
Annie at the present moment, it is getting her into a seriously abnormal 
mental habit which, if not checked very soon, may become fixed beyond 
remedy. 

The story of Rose shows what can be done when special attention is di- 
rected toward children who are forming such dangerous mental habits. 
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Rose is a little Italian girl with a hopeless home life. Her mother is per- 
petually sick and the family are sordidly poor. Rose was stupid and back- 
ward in school and withal as restless and naughty as she could possibly be. 
She had absolutely no control, was nervous to the last extreme. Nothing 
interested her. The regular teachers had given her up as hopeless. Fi- 
nally as last resort, Rose was put in a special class. She was sent to various 
clinics where her mental and physical difficulties were diagnosed carefully. 
Her eyes and her teeth, her nose and her throat were attended to. The 
teacher in the special class found things that Rose really liked to do. She 
has been under this training about six months and the teacher says she has 
never known any child to improve so much in that length of time. There 
is no doubt now that Rose is not feeble-minded and she is learning to be- 
have almost as well as the ordinary child. It seems a pity that only in the 
special classes for comparatively a small per cent of defective children is 
school work being done as it ought to be done for many children in all 
classes. 

In considering this matter of prevention of mental disease through the 
school system, the notion that one can pick out the child who is doomed to 
insanity must be guarded against. Undoubtedly it would often be possible 
to detect future dementia praecox cases among high school pupils but that 
is because certain symptoms of the disease are actually present to the 
trained, observer. If one goes back into the grades, however, where only 
traits and tendencies are to be seen, one would seldom dare to make a 
prophecy of definite disaster to come for any particular child. We contin- 
ually see persons who go through life without mental disease and who 
still possess unhealthy traits and abnormal tendencies. The child with 
such characteristics may also succeed in escaping mental shipwreck. 

The fact that we cannot be sure of the future of the child, however, does 
not make prevention useless. The child who is forming certain habits and 
getting into certain attitudes which interfere with his adaptation to life 
now and are bound to continue to do so in future, needs to find in school 
that which will give him all the help possible in learning to make more 
suitable adjustments. He needs to have every constitutional handicap 
modified as far as it can be modified by training and this is of supreme im- 
portance whether or not the child runs any risk of mental disease. We 
know as fact, that the individual is bound to go through with unnecessary 
struggle and suffering if he is allowed to develop traits which inevitably 
interfere with his successful meeting of conflicts, problems and crises in his 
life. That this lack of adaptability never comes to the point of absolute 
mental breakdown does not alter the resposibility of the school. Of what 
use is education which fails to touch our most fundamental need — the need 
to adjust our own instincts, desires, emotions, to an organized social world? 

If education is to become thus thorough-going and dynamic, the teacher 
will have to know her pupils much more intimately than she is ordinarily 
permitted to do at present in our over-crowded schoolrooms. One teacher 
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could be responsible for a small group only if her knowledge of that group 
extended, as it ought, to the .home, the neighborhood, and the life of the 
child outside the school. Not until the teacher knows her children as they 
express freely and spontaneously desires and interests which are ordinarily 
kept down by schoolroom atmosphere, does she really understand them or 
what constitutes a problem from their standpoint. If the teacher made a 
personality study of her children as a good physician does of his patient, 
she would not only be in a position to solve some of her disciplinary prob- 
lems but she would find that children who had hitherto passed unnoticed 
as model pupils, should, in reality, have had her most careful attention. 
The irritable, explosive! egotistic child with the epileptic make-up, the 
truant, the delinquent, all need the most careful handling, it is true, but 
as Dr. Adolph Meyer puts it: 

"Let us get over the notion that only the bad pupil needs attention. 
A thing that is less often thought of is that the so-called 'very good pupil,' 
the extreme at the good end of the scale, is very much more likely to be 
injured by mental disease and nervous states than the frankly and out- 
spokenly bad and happy-go-lucky child. School excuses, headaches, and 
attempts to get* relieved from various studies, ought to be subjected to the 
attention tiSl*tiie school physician much oftener than is the case at the pres- 
ent time. The requests for dispensation from various sources are often 
the first signs of a need of attention."* 

There are many who will say that it is folly to expect the schools to come 
up to ahy such impractical standard. As a matter of fact such a demand 
is no more farfetched than our first attempts to introduce physical hygiene 
into education once seemed. We have, after years of effort, finally brought 
the schools to the point where they accept responsibility for the bodily 
health and training of children. Already in the cities, the schoob have 
taken up mental hygiene to the extent of recognizing that the feeble-minded 
child lacks much of the mental equipment which is necessary to make suc- 
cessful adaptation to society. It is only a step to the point of view which 
will see that education to be vital, must be a training for making the most 
intelligent and satisfactory adjustments to life of which the individual is 
capable. When the psychology which -goes with such a point of view 
finally becomes effective in our pubUc schools, they will have become the 
greatest agency in the world for the prevention of mental disease. 

* OrganiiiDg the Community for the Protection of lU Mental He&lth — Surrey, Sept. 18, lOlS. 



SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS 

READING 

Primary Reading 

1. Learning to talk well precedes learning to read. 

2. Story-telling and learning to reproduce stories, more or less in imita- 
tion of the teacher, is the school's earliest and best means of cultivating 
vigor of thought and power of language. 

3. In story-teUing the teacher cultivates a vivid imagination combined 
with simplicity and clearness in the choice of words, and with accurate and 
pleasing tones. 

4. The interest of children in good stories strengthens the attention and 
exposes their minds to the full force of language in the direct expression of 
thought. No other means can be devised so effectual in molding a child's 
thought and speech. 

5. The process of learning to read in the first two or three years of school 
is largely the mastery of a formal art. It consists in acquiring a new set of 
symbols for receiving and expressing thought. 

6. A very effective method of mastering the formal difficulties is that 
through the phonetic interpretation of new words. This presup{>oses the 
memorizing of the forms of letters with their associated sounds or values, 
and practice in their combination till quickness in interpreting new words 
is gained. 

7. Lively and interesting stories are introduced very early into reading 
exercises. Children should read under the influence of quickening thought. 
The previous oral treatment of stories will contribute much to this thought 
impulse, and will create the desire for learning to read. 

8. Lively questions by the teacher touching the forward movement and 
outcome of the story will give impetus to effort. This vigorous guidance 
of children's thought strengthens interest and attention. 

9. Let children pass judgment on the truth and worth of what they read. 
They should thoroughly enjoy the early stories, even in the first grade. 

10. The imagination of children should be prompted to build clear mental 
pictures of places, persons, and actions. Pictures and blackboard sketches 
or dramatic action are also suggestive, as expressed both by the teacher and 
by the children. 

From "Handbook of Practice for Teachers," 

Charles A. McMurrt, 

Peabody Instiivte. 
PMUhed by The MacMiUan Co. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT 

DISCIPLINE 

The pedago^cal method of obaenaiion has for its base the lUeriy ot the 
child; and liberty is activity. 

Discipline must come through liberty. Here is a great principle which is 
difficult for followers of common school methods to understand. How shall 
one obtain discipline in a class (A free children? Certainly in our system, 
we have a concept of discipline very different from that commonly accepted. 
If discipUne is founded upon liberty the discipline itself must necessarily be 
active. We do not consider an individual disciplined only when he has been 
rendered as artificially silent as a mute and as immovable as a paralytic. 
He is an individual annikilaied, not disdjilined. 

We call an individual disciplined when he is master of himself, and can, 
therefore, regulate his own conduct when it shall be necessary to follow 
some rule of life. Such a concept of active discipline is not easy either to 
comprehend or to apply. But certainly it contains a great educational 
principle, very different from the old-time absolute and undiscussed co- 
ercion to immobility. 

A special technique is necessary to the teacher who is to lead the child 
along such path of discipline, if she is to make it possible for him to con- 
tinue in this way all his life, advancing indefinitely toward perfect self- 
mastery. Since the child now learns to move rather than to sii still, he 
prepares himself not for the school, but for life ; for he becomes able, through 
habit and through practice, to perform easily and correctly the simple 
acts of social or community life. The discipline to which the child habit- 
uates himself here is, in its character, not limited to the school environ- 
ment but extends to society. 

The liberty of the child should have as its limii the collective interest; as 
its form, what we universally consider good breeding. We must, therefore, 
check in the child whatever offends or annoys others, or whatever tends 
toward rough or ill-bred acts. But all the rest, — every manifestation 
having a useful scope, — 'whatever it be, and under whatever form it ex- 
presses itself must not only be permitted, but must be observed by the 
teacher. Here lies the essential point; from her scientific preparation, the 
tAai>t»>i> miiat Iinng Qot ouly thc Capacity, but the desire, to observe natural 
[>ur system, she must become a passive, much more than 
X, and her passivity shall be composed of anxious scien- 
id of absolute respect for the phenomenon which she 
. The teacher must understand and feel her position of 
Uy must he in the pkemrmcnon. 
assuredly have a place in schools for little children who 
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are exhibiting the first psychic manifestations of their lives. We cannot 
know the consequences of suffocating a spontaneous action at the time when 
the child is just beginning to be active: perhaps we suffocate life itself. 
Humanity shows itself in aU its intellectual splendor during this tender age 
as the sun shows itself at the dawn, and the flower in the first unfolding of 
the petals ; and we must respect religiously, reverently, these first indications 
of individuality. If any educational act is to be efficacious, it will be only 
that which tends to help toward the complete unfolding of this life. To be 
thus helpful it is necessary rigorously to avoid the arrest of spontaneous 
movements and the imposition of arbitrary tasks.' It is of course understood, 
that here we do not speak of useless or dangerous acts, for these must be 
suppressed, destroyed. 

The first idea that the child must acquire, in order to be actively dis- 
ciplined, is that of the difference between good and evil; and the task of the 
educator lies in seeing that the child does not confound good with im- 
mobility ^ and evU with activity , as often happens in the case of the old-time 
discipline. And all this because our aim is to discipline for activity, for 
work, for good; not for immcMLUy, not for passivity, not for obedience. 

A room in which all the children move about usefully, intelligently, and 
voluntarily, without committing any rough or rude act, would seem to me a 
class room very well disciplined indeed. 

From a biological point of view, the concept of liberty in the education 
of the child in his earliest years must be understood as demanding 
those conditions adapted to the most favorable development of his entire 
individuality. So, from the physiological side as weU as from the mental 
side, this includes the free development of the brain. The educator 
must be as one inspired by a deep worship of life, and must, through this 
reverence, respect, while he observes with human interest, the development 
of the child life. Now, child life is not an abstraction; it is the life of 
individiud children. There exists only one real biological manifestation: 
the living individual; and toward single individuals, one by one observed, 
education must direct itself. By education must be understood the active 
help given to the normal expansion of the life of the child. The child is 
a body which grows, and a soul which develops, — these two forms, physio- 
logical and psychic, have one eternal font, life itself. We must neither mar 
nor stifle the mysterious powers which he within these two forms of growth, 
but we must await from them the manifestations which we know will succeed 
one another. 

From "The Montessori Method," by Mabia Montessori. 

Published by Frederick A. Siokei Co. 



HANDWORK 

Thb is the month when the manual training teacher re-reads the outlines 
for shopwork and drawing published by his state or city, when he looks up 
references on courses and models found during the past year, and when he 
takes out his last year's notebook with a feeling that he must make some 
vital change in his plan of work for the year just beginning. If he lives in 
Iowa he looks over "Outlines in Manual Training Course in Woodwork," 
issued in 1915, by the State Department of Public Instruction; if he lives 
in Oregon, he will have at hand the "Course of Study in Manual Train- 
ing/' by Frank H. Shepherd, published a few months ago by the Oregon 
Agricultural College; or if in Missouri, be will examine "Technical Manual 
Arts for General Educational Purposes," prepared by Ira S. Griffith, and 
published as a bulletin by the University of Missouri. If he lives in 
Wisconsin, be will turn to "Course of Study in Manual Training," pre- 
pared by a committee of the Wisconsin School Arts and Home Economics 
Association. 

It is significant that all four of these bulletins outline courses by groups of 
problems instead of by single models. In this fact b one of the striking 
differences between the typical American course today and twenty years 
ago. Then the ideal condition of class teaching was to have every student 
working on the same model at the same time; now it is to have a variety of 
problems always available to suit the capacities and tastes of individual 
pupils, and at the same time to have all the pupils of a given class working 
at a given time, on the same type of problem, so that class instruction may 
readily be given, especially at the beginning of each new group of problems. 
In general this method of organizing the subject-matter of instruction has 
greatly simplified the problem of the progressive teacher, but just as in the 
early days of manual training instruction, there are still questions of the 
best order of procedure and questions of emphasis to be decided. For ex- 
ample, if one looks over the four bulletins mentioned he finds that for the 
seventh grade the Iowa and Wisconsin courses begin with the saw as the 
principal cutting tool, whereas in the Oregon and Missouri courses the plane 
The question of precedence is one that has always been 
nd perhaps always will be. The real question between 
ane, however, is not one of precedence in point of time. 
It has come to be quite generally recognized that in 
)rk in wood, the plane is the most important cutting tool, 
en the greatest emphasis. Furniture construction has 
I idea. The plane is the cabinet maker's most important 
;r hand the carpenter must have skill in the use of the 
liers of manual training have developed their instruction 
:ool so that it has almost an equal place with the plane. 
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Such teachers have usually devoted one or two groups of problems to the 
saw as the principal cutting tool. Others who have emphasised the plane, 
have made the teaching of the saw incidental or have given it hardly any 
attention at all. 

Shop Rules 

The following rules for conduct in a school shop were published with the 
outlines of courses by the State Department of Public Instruction in Iowa: 

1. Think. 

2. Pay strict attention to your work, and stay at your own bench. 

3. Keep your bench in good order, and your tools in their proper places. 

4. Do not allow your tools to get on the floor. 

5. Always keep your tools sharp and in good condition. 

6. All tools broken or lost through carelessness must be paid for or re- 
placed at once. 

7. Do not throw away sandpaper until it is worn out. 

8. Use sandpaper block, but do not nail or glue sandpaper to the block. 

9. Do not waste lumber or hardware unless you expect to pay for it. 

10. Before cutting stock from the lumber rack look in the scrap box for 
material needed. 

1 1 . Wear a suit of overalls and save your clothes. 

12. Have a coupon book so your work can be paid for when finished. 

13. Do not leave the shop without permission. 

14. Do not attempt to finish a piece of work until it has been inspected 
by the instructor. 

15. If you expect to stay in the shop do not interfere with your neighbor; 
do not loaf. 

Shop Conduct 

There is absolutely no reason why a boy or a class of boys in a manual 
training shop should *' putter around," lounge on the benches, talk, whistle, 
kill time in any way. They should be on the job all the time. They 
should know something of shop methods and should be taught to follow 
general shop rules of conduct. The foreman of a shop would give a work- 
man his time check before the first period was over if he even attempted to 
estabUsh such manual training shop. — ^(From "Course of Study in Manual 
Training" issued by the Oregon Agricultural College.) 

It is very easy for the teacher to waste time talking to a class of boys who 
are eager to get hold of the tools and go to work. I have heard of a teacher 
who spent all of the first hour-and-a-half lesson in delivering a carefully 
prepared lecture in which he was very much interested, but none of the 
boys were. A yoimg teacher who was more skilful in working than in 
talking once gave a demonstration lesson. At the end of the lesson an 
observer said, "If he had done the work before the class and hadn't said a 
word, the boys would have understood him better." The teacher who ap- 
preciated how little can be done in one lesson and how difficult it is for a 
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boy to remember technical explanations from lesson to lesson without 
having had a chance to apply them will plan his work so that only a few 
things wiU be told or a few ideas developed in each lesson and immediately 
applied in the work. At least he wiU hold this in mind as the ideal 
toward which he is working. — Manual Training Magazine. 

Jig Sawing 

Few forms of bench work have given our ungraded children more pleasure 
than the making of Mother Goose characters with the jig saw — Simple 
Simon with the Pieman and his tempting wares; Goldilocks and the ever 
popular Three Bears; Little Jack and the mighty Giant with his dub. 

We bought a set of jig-saw patterns including the above, from the 
Waman'^8 Home Companion^ 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and have 
liked to use them because they are simple, large and very clear. Almost 
the lowest grade child can use some of them without difficulty and at the 
end of his hard work be the joyful possessor of a really fine piece of work. 
The children trace the patterns with carbon paper on three-eighths inch 
basswood and then cut out the same with the jig or fret saw. After careful 
sandpapering the figures are ready to be painted. This is done with water 
colors, because easy of mixing and offering a variety of bright colors, for the 
figures do look quite splendid when gaily dressed in bright costumes. 
When they are shellaced, they are made firm on a wooden base. For us 
the simplest way of doing this is to place the figures on a board about three 
inches wide and then glue and nail two narrow strips of wood to the base, 
one on either side of the figure. 

We have used our figures to talk about and to play with, but they also 
make a delightful frieze and happy indeed is the child whose work is con- 
sidered beautiful and artistic enough to be used in this way. 

Louisa F. Friedrich. 



A new clinic in psychopathology will be given next term by Dr. George 
H. Barby on Wednesdays from four until six in the Department for Training 
Teachers of Backward and Defective Children of New York University. 

Dr. Kirby is director of clinical psychiatry at Manhattan State Hospital 
and he will use as far as possible the laboratory-clinic method of presenting 
cases. The department believes that this course will help teachers in 
handling some of the difficult children whose problems are not touched in 
the treatment of feeble-mindedness alone. The course will be given at 
1 University Place. 
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NOTICES 

A New York Committee on Feeble-mindedness has been organized and 
in its first publication reviews the field of its proposed activities as follows: 

Our Objxct 

The aim of the New York Committee on Feeble-mindedness is to secure through umemitting 
effort in season and out of season, adequate provision for the care, supervision and training of 
the feeble-minded and epileptics in this great state. 

We wish to help enlarge the capacity and to increase the usefulness of our state institutions; 
to further the establishment of special classes in the public schools for backward and feeble- 
minded children; to aid in the establishment of a system of guardianship and supervision in the 
home; and to strive for effective measures and methods looking toward the prevention of 
feeble-mindedness in the future. 

What is Feeblb-mindednihb? 

Feeble-minded persons, because of a fault or defect of the brain usually existing from the 
time of birth, do not ''grow up" mentally. 

Though they may become adults in years and stature and scarcely distinguishable in appear- 
ance from normal persons, they remain children in their mental habits and capacities. Unless 
the circumstanoes are especially favorable, they are unable to earn a comfortable living under 
competitive conditions and to cope adequately with a normal social environment. 

The HuBT of FEKBLB-iaNDEDNBSB TO SOCIETT 

The feeble-minded lack self-control; they yield readily to temptation and so often drift 
into pauperism, immortality and crime. They frequently are responsible for the spread of 
venereal disease. 

The gravity of the situation is greatly increased by the fact that feeble-mindedness is often 
transmitted directly from parent to child by inheritance. Further, the birth rate among the 
subnormal is high. In short, to use the words of Walter E. Femald, Superintendent of the 
Waverly (Massachusetts) School for the Feeble-minded, '* the problem of the mental defective 
in the home, the school, the street, the police court, the jail, the brothel, the pauper asylum — 
constitutes one of the great sociological and economic questions of modem times. *' Charles 
H. Strong, who was specially commissioned by Governor Whitman in accordance with an act 
of the State Legislature to make an investigation of the work of the State Board of Charities 
and allied bodies, confirms this judgment. In his report but recently submitted he says '* Men- 
tal deficiency is today perhaps the greatest social problem that confronts the state. '* 

Extent of Pboblem in New York 

It is believed by competent conservative authorities that one out of every five hundred peo- 
ple in this country is feeble-minded. Many who are well informed set the figure higher by 
about 50 per cent. New York State, with a population of 10,000,000 has proper accommo- 
dations for at most 7,000 out of a total of at least 20,000 feeble-minded and epileptic. Com- 
missioner Strong in his recent official report to the governor says that it is reasonably safe to 
estimate that there are 33,000. Using the lower figure there are 13,000 either in penal or 
charitable institutions or at large reproducing their kind at will. Although New York State 
is the richest per capita in the union it stands eighth in its provision for the feeble-minded and 
epileptic. 

Competent investigators and recognized authorities assert that from 20 to 30 per cent of 
the inmates of our correctional institutions are mentally defective. Among them are many 
habitual offenders. Their care while in prison, besides being unjust, involves a tremendous 
waste of time and effort. Eventually they return to the community unchanged to resume their 
costly anti-social careers. 
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Othen, as oocmsioii offers and need dictates, enter and leave our almshouses and diaritable 
ittstitutjons without restraint, eking out with their aid precarious lives. They are helped in 
this way just enou^ to enable them to live and rear families to burden the public 

Biany are in our public schools where they gain little or nothing, but are a drag upon the 
other normal pupils. More still are aimlessly drifting at large unaUe to provide decently for 
their own needs or those of their families. 

What is New Yobk D(hng Now fob the Feeblb-mindkd? 

The state now maintains five institutions for the care of feeble-minded and epileptics. 
These are in order of their establishment; 

Syiacuse State Institution for Feeble-minded Children (1851). 

Newark Custodial A^lum for Feeble-minded Women of Child-Bearing Age (1878). 

Rome State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-minded Persons and Idiots (1893). 

Craig Colony for Epileptics at Sonyea (1894). 

Letchworth Village for Feeble-minded Persons (1907). 

In addition, owing to the lack of sufficient accommodations for the mentally deficient. New 
York City, which pays its share of the state taxes by means of ndiich the five state institutions 
just named are supported, maintains a school for the feeble-minded on Randall's Island. 

Together these six institutions provide for only a part of the number whom we already 
know should have the best expert care. But at present, no systematic effort is being made to 
discover the feeble-minded who should be in institutions both for their own welfare and for 
that of the public. Special classes in the public schools are provided in New York, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Yonkers, Albany, Utica, Troy, Schenectady, and in periiaps a dosen of 
the smaller cities. 

In one or two other cities there are a few clinics for the detection of mental defect. Also 
some of the courts and a few private agencies make mental examinations of obvious or sus- 
picious cases. No general plan, however, is in force. Likewise large parts of the state are 
absolutely untouched by any of these methods. 

What Must be Done 

There is immediate, urgent need for securing provision which will at least double the number 
of beds for the feeble-minded and epileptics in New York State. This goal should be gained 
by increasing the accommodations at Letchworth Village at the earliest date possible to the 
maximum capacity planned, and by other institutional developments, paying due regard to 
proper geographical distribution. 

There is also a real immediate need for the following measures and agencies: 

1. A special bureau or division of the State Board of Charities to aid in solving the problem. 

2. Special classes throughout our school system to which backward children can be sent for 
careful observation, examination and intelligent individual treatment, and from which those 
deariy requiring institutional care may be sifted out to the marked relief of our public schools. 

8. Mental clinics accessible to all parts of the state for free expert examination of those 
suffering from mental defects. 

4. Mental examinations of all inmates in institutions for dependent and delinquent persons. 

5. Mental examinations of those brought before juvenile and criminal courts. 

6. Systematic efforts to secure in every way, through doctors, social workers, charitable 
organisations, courts and public schools, the names of mental defectives. 

How You Can Help 

In the preceding paragraphs a conservative and restrained view of the problem of feebler 
mindedness has been given. It is our conviction that the known facts presented fairly and 
sincerely, without exaggeration, clearly prove the need for immediate and intelligent action 
on the part of the state. Our goal is to place New York at the forefront in its care for the 
feeble-minded. This will call for long and patient effort. It will require the support of all 
organizations and citizens throughout the state that appreciate the importance of making 
adequate provision for the feeble-minded. 
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These pages furnish only the barest outline of the problem. Your doctor, your local officials, 
the teachers in your schools, the charitable and social workers of your community and often 
your neighbors can give you information about your own town and county. You quite prob- 
ably may know of cases of feeble-mindedness yourself. Every citizen can help by making 
inquiry, by knowing the facts and thinking them over. The private citizen can aid greatly 
by striving to interest the organizations and societies to which he belongs in the problem and 
by asking the school authorities to establish special classes for backward children. 

The New York G>nmiittee on Feeble-mindedness will explain to you how to proceed to secure 
the commitment of a feeble-minded person to one of the state institutions for the mentally 
deficient. We will also tell you how to get the best obtainable medical advice and diagnosis 
of cases of feeble-mindedness in your locality. The committee will distribute from time to 
time literature bearing upon the problem in New York State. We will gladly answer as fully 
as we can all inquiries in regard to special aspects of the question. In short, we invite you to 
write to the New York G>mmittee on Feeble-mindedness for advice on any subject relating 
to feeble-mindedness or the care and treatment of mental defectives. Address all corre- 
spondence to the secretary. 

It is important to realize that the attempt to control the feeble-minded is not merely one of 
the necessary charitable activities of a properiy organized social state; the aim is not only to 
make unfortunate individuals more comfortable, important as this is. The problem must be 
viewed rather from the point of view of the whole public. The important ultimate aim is 
to promote the welfare of society by the prevention of feeble-mindedness in the future as far 
as that may prove possible. 

The Executive Secretary is James P. Heaton, United Charities Building, 
New York City. 



EDITORIAL 

The conclusion of Dr. Allison's ** Methods in Ungraded or Special Classes" 
is that there are no methods for ungraded or special classes. 

The premise upon which he bases this conclusion appears in parenthesis 
at the end of his third paragraph as follows: 

''The non-educable child is not here in question. He is an institutional 
case. No method can educate the feeble-minded. It b presumed that 
the special room is to care for the average backward group to be found in 
every school and not for the non-educable or distinctively feeble-minded." 

We lift it to a place of first consideration, because the makeup of a special 
class is important in determining the methods to be used in it. Very few 
special classes will be found free of imbeciles, just as very few will be found 
to have normals. It is safe to say that in every group of fifteen selected 
from the school on the basis of unfitness, there is at least one institutional 
case. What do we mean by an institutional case? Speaking socially we 
mean a person who cannot carry on consecutive work without supervision, 
and speaking psychologically, a person whose plan and purpose do not 
keep pace with his manual skill. 

The schools are full of these, and as far as possible they are put in Un- 
graded Classes. We suppose, therefore, that when Dr. Allison would 
exclude the feeble-minded from the schools, he is thinking of an ideal con- 
dition rather than a present one. 

With this ideal condition of exclusion we would disagree, and disagree on 
practical grounds. Such a proposal overlooks the matter of mental levels. 
It would be impossible upon inspection to include all potential normals and 
exclude all potential feeble-minded. The cross section which an examina- 
tion gives or even the result of several years' ordinary school training is 
not always a criterion of normality. Some children whose limit of develop- 
ment is ten years' mental age may test at age up to that point ; other children 
who later appear to have no fixed limit of development, in other words, 
normals, may test two or three years retarded throughout their school years. 
The school must be the sorting place, where the lower grades pass through 
quickly and on to institutions, but where the higher feeble-minded, even 
though finally institutional cases, must be tried out for a period of years 
in special classes before the determination can be made. 

The ungraded class contains then, under a homogeneous seeming, both 
the feeble-minded and the apparently feeble-minded. The teacher's 
business is, not to promote them to the next class but to make them able 
to live in the community. If she cannot do that, she must be able to 
demonstrate why they should go to institutions. Her method must be so 
definite and profound that after a suitable time it leaves no doubt as to the 
potentialities of any child. 

Dr. Allison tells us that the method of a good primary teacher is the 
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method for the special room, that the best devices, 'Splays and games, 
music, dancing, rhythmic exercises and a whole gamut of occupations or 
handwork" which are the equipment of any good teacher will suffice for the 
special teacher. In other words, time is the real difference between the 
regular and special rooms. Do the same things but do them more often. 
Is this all there is to method? 

The striking distinction between the normal and the feeble-minded is the 
function of abstraction. Most of the high grade feeble-minded can learn 
to perform all the fundamental processes in arithmetic but they can not 
apply these processes in the solution of problems of any degree of complex- 
ity. They may learn many isolated processes, but they do not of them- 
selves generalize from them. From the idiot up in varying degrees, 
through the imbecile, the high grade feeble-minded, the backward, this 
incapacity to abstract ideas from sensations and motor processes is the 
characteristic of retarded minds. 

Wide is the difference in method then between the grade teacher and 
the special teacher. In a primary class of normal children, the teacher 
must teach them to count, spell, and hammer, relying on them to generalize 
and combine. It is for her to give them the foundations for the super- 
structure that develops with years. She has them for a limited time and is 
responsible for a given part of their curriculum. The special teacher must 
give not only foundations, but as much of superstructure as she can evolve. 
She cannot count on judgment and reasoning turning the raw material of 
seasation into ideas, but if she expects to raise a mental level, or turn a back- 
ward child into a self-supporting citizen it is at this very point she must 
diverge from normal teaching. Equipped with all the devices she must 
know how to use them to supplement that mental coordination which the 
teacher of normals can presuppose, and without which the cleverest peda- 
gogy can produce no more than trained animals. Further, she has her 
class usually for the rest of their educable years and she is responsible for 
the whole of their development. 

We cannot eliminate the higher grades of feeble-minded from the schools, 
and we cannot make up their essential difference from normals by repetition 
of the methods which stimulate normal minds. Many debatable questions 
arise, even on the two points considered here, but we feel that it can only 
confuse when it is attempted to simplify problems by denying their existence. 
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THE TYPE OF FEEBLE-MINDED WHO CAN BE CARED 

FOR IN THE COMMUNITY 

George N. Wallace 

SUPBBINTSNDSNT, WbKNTHAM StATB SgHOOL» MaSSACHUBBTTS 

There has been a gradual reaction against the old and harsh methods of 
dealing with all classes of moral and mental defectives and delinquents. 
The growth ot knowledge in the commimity of the dose relationship ot 
mental diseases, mental deficiency, crime and poverty, has displaced the 
early methods of resort to physical punishment and, later, the method of 
segregation of the individual ; and in their place has grown up a broad sym- 
pathy and willingness to study the individual whose reactions are not en- 
tirely in accord with the best interests of society. 

A few years ago the probation system, of which this state can now be 
justly proud, was unheard of. During this last year Massachusetts has 
placed on probation more than £8,000 people. That is, has permitted this 
number of individuak to lead comparatively normal lives in the com- 
munity at a great financial saving to the state, to say nothing of the saving 
in self-respect to the individual, the family and the community, for the 
present and for the future. 

In the treatment of the physically sick, hospitals are necessary but the 
whole treatment is directed toward returning the individual to the com- 
munity. In the modem treatment of the insane, large hospitals are neces- 
sary, yet in this state, under the supervision of the various hospitals, many 
patients are successfully boarded out with families. Also, there are large 
numbers of the insane who recover and resume their normal activities. 
Then, in Massachusetts, there are no state orphan asylums, thus again 
diowing the growth of tolerance in the community towards its unfor- 
tunates. 

If we were to follow the light of the first flash in the pan ignited by our 
"Eugenic" friends (to whom we are greatly indebted for throwing much 
light upon the whole problem) it could very plausibly be argued that for the 
betterment of society, anyone oMivicted of crime should never have his free- 
dom. Any person who has been adjudged insane should be permanently 
incarcerated; any person who has been physically seriously ill, should not 
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again take his place in society; any child who has been so unfortunate as to 
lose his parents and thus become a public charge, should remain in custody, 
it being possible in any of these cases that the defective germ plasm of his 
progenitors which, perhaps, is the cause of his own misfortune, he himself 
carries and possibly may transmit to his offspring. But with our growing 
regard for the individual and belief in the individual and his rights, our 
conscience at once revolts against such extreme measures. When the eu- 
genic light was turned on this problem, it would not have been surprising 
had the social worker in his search for a solution of so many social problems, 
advocated wholesale segregation of unfortunates of all kinds. Instead, he 
is giving more earnest endeavor to the study of the individual, applying aU 
the tests of modem research in his desire to do what is best for each indi- 
vidual case. It is impossible to study this subject without recognizing that 
that which is for the best interest of the individual is also for the best in- 
terest of the community. Therefore, the ground is very safe on which is 
built a system that has for its first aim the interest of the individual. 

There has never been a time when so many activities have been intelli- 
gently directed towards the betterment and improvement of the individual 
who, for any reason, is not reacting normally in the community. When it 
was determined how large a factor heredity is in the cause of mental defect, 
it was but natural that the community should turn towards the idea of 
segregation as a great means for the prevention of mental deficiency. The 
segregation idea is most important and there is little danger of it being too 
strongly emphasized. The need for more institutional provision for the 
care of the feeble-minded in this state, is most apparent. With the knowl- 
edge, however, of the part that heredity plays in the problem of the feeble- 
minded, yet so strong is the desire in the heart of every parent, guardian, 
judge, teacher, minister, physician and social worker, that every child shall 
remain in and be a part of the community, that there have not been pre- 
sented for admission to the institutions, any cases of the higher grade types 
until all means of their remaining in the commimity have been exhausted. 
There are, indeed, hundreds of applications for admission on file at our in- 
stitutions at the present time that show that the only chance for these boys 
and girls is in the protection and education that an institution affords as well 
as for the protection of the community itself. 

With the large number of feeble-minded in this state, it cannot be con- 
sidered a practical solution of the problem, however, to segregate all of them 
in institutions. In fact, such a course, if it were practical from a financial 
standpoint, would be neither necessary or desirable. The institution, im- 
portant as^^it is, must be considered but a factor in the solution of this 
problem. 

There are large numbers of the feeble-minded in the community and 
there always will be large numbers in the community, even after most 
liberal provision is made. Therefore, it seems that the most practical 
thing to do is to make still more liberal provision for them and aim at a 
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better understanding of how to safely care for the feeble-minded in the 
community. 

In considering what class of feeble-minded individuals may safely remain 
in the community, it is of more importance to study what communities are 
safe for the feeble-minded. Most communities have certain conditions 
that make them unsafe for any unsupervised feeble-minded person. Much 
more depends on the community than on the individual. All feeble- 
minded persons depend on others for either their proper or improper social 
reactions. No feeble-minded person has good judgment or can properly 
adjust himself to his environment. He is dependent on others to properly 
order his course for him. The majority of the feeble-minded are not vicious 
but are simply drifters — easily influenced for good or evil. It is, therefore, 
impossible to pick out a feeble-minded person and say that he will do well 
in a community for his reactions will depend upon the influence to which he 
is subjected and the only safe prediction that can be made for his welfare 
must be based upon knowledge that he will receive proper supervision. 

Without special training the feeble-minded person cannot learn to per- 
form the ordinary duties that the normal child naturally picks up and, for 
this reason, we find in the community large numbers of feeble-minded per- 
sons who cannot perform satisfactorily the simplest activities. After he has 
tried this job and that, only to find that he is a failure, is it any wonder that 
he becomes a serious social problem? How many normal people could con- 
tinue to react normally in the commimity if they were robbed of the great 
opportunity of industry. 

With the spread of knowledge of the feeble-minded problem, there has 
been a great demand for increased provision by the school systems for 
special classes. These classes are becoming powerful factors in the solu- 
tion of this problem. The teachers for these classes are selected for supe- 
rior ability. Their remuneration is greater than that of teachers of the ordi- 
nary grades, thus giving permanency to their work, making it possible for 
a teacher to have the same group of children under observation for a period 
of years. These classes, all under the general supervision of a trained super- 
visor, and under medical supervision that is provided, make a most excel- 
lent organization for caring for the defective children in the community. 
They are giving these children the advantage of an education such as is pro- 
vided in an institution with the advantage also of receiving home care. 
They are also extending their activities, in some degree, beyond the school 
by assisting these boys and girls in securing positions and, in some cases, 
carrying supervision to them in their work. These classes also provide a 
splendid opportunity for the study of the social reactions of these children 
in the community, a side of the work that it is impossible for the institution 
to perform. The supervisor of these classes thus has the opportunity to 
arrive at a fair conclusion as to what children should have institutional care 
and what children have fair chances for leading harmless and, possibly, use- 
ful lives in the community. 
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With the extension of this movement for special classes, until every 
school system of any size has a sufficient number to accommodate all chil- 
dren with mental defect, it woidd seem that the larger number of children 
with ordinary mental defect could be safely protected and educated in the 
community. It is, however, with the advent of mature life, that the more 
difficidt problems of dealing with the feeble-minded in the community 
arise. The adidt feeble-minded are more difficidt to contrd than the chil- 
dren, due to the more complex social relations into which they are thrown, 
but chiefly to the failure of the commimity to disassociate age and responsi- 
bility and make proper provision for the supervision of the irresponsible. 

This state has already taken a census of its feeble-minded. Would it not 
be desirable for the Commission on Mental Diseases to keep a permanent 
registry of all the feeble-minded in the state and work out a system whereby 
it can place them all under intelligent, coordinating supervision? It would 
be necessary to have a corps of trained workers selected, preferably from 
institutional employees and teachers of the special classes, a group of 
workers who have lived with, worked with, and who know the feeble- 
minded. These workers could follow defective children leaving the special 
classes and give them a kindly oversight and supervision that will largely 
insure against their becoming harmful agents in the community. The 
feeble-minded most in need of institutional care coidd better be determined. 
The institutions could also perform a larger service by co5rdinating with 
the community in the. way of admitting those most in need of institutional 
care and placing out in the community many trained cases, were it possible 
to place them under the supervision of trained workers — ^those who know 
the danger signals of the feeble-minded and who have authority to remand 
to the institutions. 

At the present time we are touching the problem only in spots. We are 
training and caring for the children in the special classes to a certain age and 
then tmning them out into the conununity — large numbers to become social 
problems because they have no longer intelligent supervision. There are 
already hundreds of social problems of the feeble-minded who need insti- 
tutional care but for whom there is no provision. There is no doubt that 
many of these problems could be prevented if there were room in the insti- 
tutions where some of the children leaving the special classes could be 
placed for a time and thus complement the work of the special classes by 
tiding these children over, perhaps, an especially critical period in their 
Uves; and while doing this, teaching them a useful occupation and placing 
them later in the community and still carrying to them the supervision 
they need. 

The activities of the various organizations are based upon the expecta- 
tion of normal reactions by the individual aided. Therefore, too often are 
their agents applying the same methods with the feeble-minded person that 
they use so successfully in dealing with the normal person, and, conse- 
quently, expecting the same results only to be disappointed time after time 
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with the results obtained. The feeble-minded apx)ear as a foreign body 
and a check under the wheels of their activities. 

If it is necessary to make special provision and select a special group of 
teachers to supervise and educate the feeble-minded children, it is even 
more essential to make special provision for the supervision of the feeble- 
minded adult population in the community. 

The feeble-minded problem, although closely associated with the various 
social problems that the organized societies are dealing with, is still a dis- 
tinct and separate problem that can be best handled by those who are 
trained with the feeble-minded. 

If the authority of the central commission were increased so as to take 
under a trained supervision all the feeble-minded in the community, it 
would have the effect upon the various organizations of liberating a tre- 
mendous amount of their energy that is now consumed by the feeble- 
minded problem. 

It woidd be quite possible to indicate classes of the feeble-minded that 
we think would safely get along in the community, such as young children, 
the lower grade cases if provided with physical comfort and care, the male, 
perhf^s, more safely than the female, the girl who is not the possessor of 
physical beauty, the child who has a good home and others, but this woidd 
all be but a guess on individual cases. 

In closing I can only say that the number of feeble-minded that can 
safely be cared for in the community, is in direct ratio to the supervision 
that the community is willing to provide and I believe this could be most 
easily effected through the extension of the authority and activities of our 
commission on mental diseases. 



THE SELECTION OF CHILDREN FOR SPECIAL 

CLASSES 

Helen MacMurcht, M.D. 

Inbpbctob op thx Fxeblb-Mindbd, Pbovince of Ontabio» Canada 

Sometimes the Ship of State Education seems stranded high on a sandy 
shore with a heavy list to starboard. But there comes a day when the tide 
of national thought rises and begins slowly but surely to encroach on these 
sands — ^until the current of the rising tide reaches the stranded ship. By 
and by there is a little ripple under her rudder, and at last her list to star- 
board is gone, the ship rides again on an even keel, the bow rises and she 
answers to her helm and turns her prow to unexplored seas and unknown 
harbours. 

"On such a full sea are we now afloat 
And we must take the current when it serves." 

Let us ask ourselves just once more — "What is education?" and answer 
ourselves in the words of Dean Church: "It is the conduct of that great 
change by which children pass into men and women.** 

The establishment of the Special Class tells us of another tide beginning 
to rise round the Educational Ship — a current so new that as yet we scarcely 
know its name, for this tide is not yet near the full. The ship has yet that 
heavy list to starboard and perhaps the reason of that list is the over-em- 
phasis on one type of Special Class, namely, the Spedal Class for MentaUy 
Defective Children. When this tide is at its height we may see some won- 
derful things. It is probable that the discoveries made in the few Special 
Classes that we already have will be utilized in re-organizing our systems of 
public education. For example, the most enlightened modem educational 
thought has already outgrown the conception of the large class of from 40 
or 50 or 60 or even 70 children — ^the squad-drill system — so admirably 
adapted to perpetrate the massacre of the infant intellect and assassinate 
the real life and enthusiasm of the teacher. That conception is out of date 
and belongs to an earlier phase of social thought. Such an education is not 
suited for a democracy. A nation of personalities must have a school 
worthy to be the nursery of its future citizens. Popular education is a 
much more complex business than we used to think, and one proof of that 
is the modem tendency to reduce the size of the classes. 

" In the course of education every pupil should receive such a measure of 
individual care as will allow his or her aptitudes to be trained, character 
developed, imagination quickened, sense of personal responsibility evoked^ 
and powers applied. A nation of personalities needs individualising 
schools. But, in order that the teacher may individualise the pupils, and 
in order that children may be individually trained and wisely helped^in 
training themselves according to their types of ability and rates of mental 
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growth, no dass in an elementary school should be allowed to contam more 
than thirty children, while for very young children each class should be 
limited to ten or twelve. This limit of thirty children in a class is already 
enforced by the government in the case of secondary schools. On what 
grounds of public welfare (or, I may add, of justice) can we withhold appli- 
cation of the same rule in the case of those schools which educate the vast 
majority of English children of like age?"* 

The Special Class was the modem pioneer in this educational discovery. 
Twelve to fifteen pupils are all that can be taught in a Special Class. 

After all, is not the idea of the large class founded on a misconception? 
It arose when the myth of the "average child'* influenced educational 
thought. But we now know that "the average child" is a convenient 
hypothesis and nothing more. The idea of "the ordinary child" was 
shattered for one of the nations of the world last June, by the schoolmaster 
of John Travers Comewell, V. C. who, when asked what kind of boy Jack 
Comewell was, replied — "He was just an ordinary boy." And the pretty 
phrase "a normal child" hypnotizes educationists no more. We are all 
supernormal in some things and subnormal in others; and what is still more 
puzzling, we are normal some times and a UtUe abnormal at other times. 
It is then that we come back with comfort to Wordsworth's 

"A sensitive being, a creative soul" 

and remember that each of us — and therefore each of our pupils — ^is "a 
creative soul." There are not a thousand "hands" in yonder factory — 
there are a thousand personalities. 

The intellectual and social interest of the teacher's profession is nothing 
less than sublime. One of the greatest mistakes that the world makes is 
its persistent undervaluation and depreciation of people's gifts, character, 
powers, abilities and aptitudes and this is as true of the Special Class pupil 
as it is of ,the Grade Class pupil. Their abilities are a wonderful study if 
we can find them, and it is our business to find them. Everyone has his or 
her forte just as surely as every dog has his day. 

The coming of the Special Class is a sure sign that people are beginning 
to realize that our schools must be more highly organized and many-sided, 
for "education has social, economic and spiritual issues as yet undreamed 
of." 

The most important thing in the selection of children for Special Classes 
is our attitude towards the Special Class. 

What is the school doing to recognizeithef rate]Jof mental growth in chil- 
dren? Parents are beginning to ask this. The stomach is slow to action, 
but the eye is swift and the mind is swifter still, for the mind has a thou- 
sand eyes. Three times a day is quite often enough to feed the stomach. 
But the mind and heart must be fed on a different plan. "Education is a 
transmission of life, through the living, to the living "(Edward Thring). 
"For what is most influential in education touches the heart as well as the 

*M. E. Sadkr, VtM-ChmoeUor of iba UmvenHsr of Leecb, in iba ConUwtporwy Bnitw, Sept. 1016. 
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mindy and gives love as well as knowledge*' (M. E. Sadler). It is an un- 
happy thought that our schools, by neglecting to supply food and stimulus 
to the child's mind and heart at the right time, dull the keen edge of intel- 
lectual f^petite, and lose the powers of leadership that such children woidd 
develop, — ^the one thing that a democracy can least afford to lose Chil- 
dren should be allowed to move on in accordance with their powers and 
they should be judged by their strength — ^not their weakness. 

So we need the "Rapid Advancement Class"; the selection of pupils for 
it should be made on the advice of the teacher and the principal and the 
superintendent, and supervisor. But the school medical inspector and 
family physician should be consulted before the transfer is made because a 
diild's school education shoidd never be advanced at the expense of his 
bodily growth and health. 

All children are not distinguished for the rapidity of their mental growth 
or the brilliance of their intellectual powers. There are those who do not 
get on. And when they disappear from the schoolroom, many of them be- 
come the problems of society. We find them unemployed or unemployable. 
They are an expense to the community. They are often found in public 
charities and some of them in penal institutions. They are the failures of 
the schools — ^the partial products, even the waste products of the schools, 
and the important thing for us to consider is, that the blame of it all is pri- 
marily upon the shoulders of the school and of society. They come to us 
at the age of 5, or 6, or 7 years — and we have 9 or 8 or 7 years to make our 
diagnosis and begin our treatment before they are 14 years of age. Do we 
make the diagnosis? Not always! Do we prescribe treatment? Some- 
times we do. A favorite and very poor prescription is for the teacher to ask 
the principal to send for the mother and ask her to take the child away from 
school! And sometimes it is the only thing the poor teacher can do to pre- 
vent her work for the other 89, or 49, or 59 or 69 boys and girls being ruined, 
and her own health seriously impaired. We need a great deal of careful 
classification in this work. Here are some of the children we have in any 
large community and a proportionate number in a small community. 

Ist. Vincent and Vera — ^Rapid Advancement Class. 

2d. Tommy and Thebna — ^Promotion Class. They need a "second 
chance. " We must find out why they do not get on. 

3d. Jimmy and Jane — ^The Disciplinary Class. A great sphere for a 
good teacher. 

4th. Johnny and Judith — Open Air Class or Forest School. For anaemic, 
pale, delicate children. 

5th. Angus and Annie — ^Ambulance Class for disabled children — who 
must be conveyed to school. 

6th. Percy and Pearl — Speech Class to cure stammering and other q>eech 
defects. 

7th. Francis and Fanny — ^The Myopia Classes — ^for children who need 
more than glasses. 
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8th. Douglas and DeUa — ^lip-reading Classes — ^for duldren who are 
partly deaf. 

9th. Sam and Susie — Special Classes for children who have had a second 
chance and every care but it is found that their defect is mental defect. 
This is incurable but they can be wonderfully improved both in mind and 
body by training. 

Who is going to find out all these things for us? 

The Teacher is the king or queen in the school. 

The Principal is a great help in this work. 

The School Nurse is invaluable. 

The Doctor is the responsible authority. 

We need first a good knowledge of normal children. If the doctor has 
taught a few years, that is a very great advantage in the work of selecting 
children for special classes. Secondly, a thorough medical training, some 
experience and a fair knowledge of eye, ear, throat and nose conditions is 
needed. In the third place some special study of psychiatry is necessary. 
The insanities of childhood are beginning to be recognized as an important 
part of this problem. Mental hygiene in its preventive aspect is of im- 
mense importance in the school. Fourthly, a knowledge of psychology, 
both normal and abnormal is required to do this work to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Of course, as is well known, the first step in making such an ex- 
amination is to avail oneself of all the knowledge of the child possessed by 
the school authorities and, if possible, a sympathetic view of home condi- 
tions should be available for consideration, either directly or through the 
assistance of the school nurse. 

It will not be very often that one individual has had the advantage of all 
the training above referred to, but it is quite sufficient if the doctor is able 
to co&perate with others and take a general view of the whole situation. 
Thus sometimes an alienist will be required or a psychologist or at other 
times the help of an oculist or a social worker or a visiting teacher or a 
school nurse. But there is always some way through the hospitals and 
other institutions and agencies of getting all the help required for the chil- 
dren of our schools, the hope of the nation. 

After Special Classes — ^what? 

Citizenship for all except the mentaUy defective. The boy or girl who 
leaves school at fourteen should, and evidently will in the future have the 
advantage of continuation schools and of the many enriching and ennobling 
influences of modem community life. Above all, the influence of a good 
home and of association with good companions will prepare our young 
people for the duties of life and citizenship, but those who are mentaUy 
defective must be prepared for their best and only satisfactory future, 
namely, home life in an industrial farm colony established on the cottage 
plan. They should be educated and trained for their place in that home 
just as carefully as we educate the others for citizenship and parenthood. 



REPORT ON TEACHERS' RATINGS 

During the year of 1916 the Ungraded Class Teachers' Association of New 
York City became interested in the subject of teachers' ratings. A Com- 
mittee on Teachers' Ratings was appointed by the Association and directed 
to obtain the point of view of teachers and leading educators throughout 
the country. The following questionnaire was sent out: 

1. Do you believe it is necessary to rate teachers in service? Why? 

2. If you believe it is necessary to rate teachers in service, what marking 
system would you use? Denote by check. 

(a) A, B+, B, C, D. 
(6) Percent. 

(c) Satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

(d) Fill in any other system you may prefer. 

S. In order to have a uniform scale of measurement, on what points could 
you rate teachers? 

4. By whom should teachers be rated? 

5. How often? 

6. If you do not believe it is necessary to rate teachers in service, by what 
means would you give recognition to the good or better teacher? 

7. Suggestions. 

Signed 

Position 

After careful consideration of the answers received from those to whom 
the questionnaires were sent, two reports, a majority and a minority,* were 
submitted by the committee who had the matter in charge. These reports 
follow: 

Bbief: SHAUi Teachebs Be Rated 
Majority Report 

Everywhere and at all times man is being rated by his fellows in one way 
or another. We say a person is wise or foolish, kind or cruel, thoughtf id or 
selfish and immediately a judgment has been made of his character — ^he has 
been rated. life is a succession of these ratings, which, if good, make for 
greater self-respect and continued eflFort; if otherwise, for the determina- 
tion and the effort to improve, until, when life's task shall have been com- 
pleted, we shall hear the rating of the Great Master, "'Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant. " 

We are engaged in a work that has so great an influence in the moulding 
of a child's mind and character that nothing but the highest possible effici- 
ency should be tolerated. Rating encourages to the highest effort. 

The following are reasons advanced by teachers, teachers' associations, 
prindpak and superintendents for the necessity for ratings: 

*To appMr in MMoh iMue. 
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I. Reasons given for ratings. 

1. In the interest of their own growth. 

2. As a basis for promotion to positions of greater responsibility 

and salary. 
8. Some need to be kept up to standard in this way, and rating only 
those would create class distinction which would be decidedly 
objectionable. 

4. We are civil service employees. Some are good» some are better, 

some are best. A record of eflSdency is required everywhere 
of dvil servants. 

5. For a teacher's protection a record is needed under change of 

inspecting officers. 

6. Standards give aim. We all need stimulus. 

7. Good teachers appreciate just ratings and are ambitious to raise 

them if possible to the highest standards. 

8. In order to keep the standard high. 

9. To encourage the good teacher; to arouse the poor teacher to 

better eflforts. 

10. An official record can be appealed to, when claiming considera- 

tion for any purpose. 

11. It acts as a supplementary conscience. 

12. It keeps teachers professionally alive. 

18. To record evaluation rather than opinions. 

14. It is a fair way of comparing a teacher's growth with her record 

in previous years to know whether a system is growing stronger 
in the ability of its teachers. 

15. It is an aid to the inspecting officer enabling him to make a care- 

ful and balanced judgment of his estimate of the value of each 
teacher. 

16. In a large and complex system records of the ability of teachers 

is a necessity — ^in a small community ratings may be unnec- 
essary. 

17. There must be some way of ascertaining the effidenpy of every 

individual connected with a school system. In a perfect 
situation, with ideal personalities to deal with this woidd not 
be necessary, but it is due to good teachers as well as to 
indifferent ones that some system as just as possible be ar- 
ranged by which efficiency may be known. 
II. A marking system is necessary. 

1. Present markings are unsatisfactory. 

a. "A," "B," and "C" depends on the severity or "easi- 

ness" of the marker. 

b. ''D" is so seldom used it should be abolished. A teacher 

who deserves such a rating should be made to resign. 
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2. The words "Satisfactory" and "Unsatisfactory" are better, 
a. A column of remarks or reasons, and for noted special 
points of excellence or the reverse, accompanying the 
rating, would be fairer. 
in. Points on which teachers should be rated. 

1. Fidelity,. intelligence in choosing means to produce educational 

results. 

2. Ability to encourage initiative, to drill, to discipline, to organize 

material, to question, to enable children to judge values. 
8. Power of holding attention of the entire class through the entire 
lesson. This impUes so much that it is absolutely fundamental. 

4. Personal qualifications — ^refinement, manner, speech, attitude 

toward pupil, moral influence. 

5. Efforts to keep alive and up-to-date in her profession. 
rV. Teachers must be rated by those in authority. 

1. Principal observes teacher's work oftener than any other person, 

therefore, he should rate the teacher. 

2. The supervisor who knows more about the work than any other 

person shoidd rate the teacher also. 
8. A committee of teachers not desirable. 

a. Knowledge limited. 

b. Loss of time and money to city. 

c. HI feeling may be aroused. 
V. Number of visits for ratings. 

1. Once a year for first three years — every third year thereafter, 
a. Those doing unsatisfactory work should be visited 
oftener. 

The above brief indicates the necessity for ratings both for the good of 
the service and the good of the teachers. There is no other method equally 
fair of recording merit or determining promotion. It should not be admin- 
istered mechanically — ^the judgment of more than one supervisor is neces- 
sary. We, therefore, recommend 

1. That, the Ungraded Teachers stand for just ratings. 

2. That the words, "Satisfactory" or "Unsatisfactory" be used so that 
teachers will not be overburdened by the fact that ratings are given. 

S. That the points on which teachers be rated be broad — ^not petty 
details. 

4. That teachers be rated regularly and by those in a position to know. 

5. That, in so doing we are striving to make our system the very best. 
If good teachers be not rewarded, a school system suffers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Helen M. Long. 



METHODS 



LESSON PLAN 
Lesson fob Valentine's Day fob Young Childben 

Lillian M. Watts 

Lafatetti: School, Roxbxtbt, Mass. 

Teacher*8 aim: — ^To teach making of a valentine, and at the same time show 

the opportunities for sending messages of love and friendship, and 

doing acts of kindness. 
PupiVs aim: — ^To make neat, finished valentine which will look as nice as 

the "store" valentine. 
lUustrative material (for each pupil) : — Cardboard pattern of heart, white 

dravnng paper, pen, pencil, red crayon, white tmriting paper, red string, 

punch, blackboard. 



Subject Matter 

I. Litroductory talk. 

1. St. Valentine's Day, February 14. 

2. Talk about St. Valentine; his 

acts of kindness, etc. 
8. Talk about diflferent ways of 
being kind, considerate and of 
service. At home. In school. 
Outside, etc. 

Subject Matter 

4. Speak of the custom of sending 

pretty Valentines, with their 
messages of love and affection. 

5. Speak •f the dainty artistic favor, 

and contrast it with the "comic" 
type so much seen in stores 
around school-houses. 

6. Have children see the kindly 

feeling so well expressed by the 
friendly greeting as opposed to 
the cruelty of "funny" pic- 
tures and verses. 

7. Teacher may exert her personal 

influence by telling children 
that it rests upon their shoul- 
ders to drive away the harm- 
ful and stinging "comic" val- 
entine, which ^ves the worst 
impression of Feb. 14. 



Method 

Who can tell me what day it is? 
Why do we celebrate this day? 
What can we do to show thought 
of other people, animals, etc.? 



Method 

How do people celebrate this day? 

Who can describe a few kinds of 
valentines? 

Is it polite or nice to hurt any- 
body's feelings or make fun of their 
peculiarities? 

What should we do then, about 



"comic" valentines? 



Which would you rather receive? 
Then, which would you rather 
send? 
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SvbjectMaUer 

Each chfld places his pattern of 
heart on white drawing paper, 
and traces around it with 
penciL Repeat. Be sure the 
strokes follow one direction aU 
the time. 

This ^heart** carries the message. 

Let eadi child suggest a little 
message: — 

Teacher (or one good writer of the 
class), writes lines on board, 
with teacher's help for hard 
words, capitals. 



Subject Matter 

Valentines are made for mothers; 
for playmates; for sick or old 
people; also for younger or 
diffident or quarrelsome chil- 
dren. 



Method 

Who woold like to make a Valen- 
tine? 

Show me how carefully you can 
trace around the pattern. 
Now draw another heart. 
Color with red craycm. 
Now cut out these two red hearts, 
evenly. 

Trace a third heart, but on 
white iDriHng paper. 

I should like to have somebody 
teU me what to write on this little 
leaf. 

To my Valentine" 
I love you" 
My heart for you" 
Love to my mother" 



««i 
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Method 

Each diild chooses a line to 
write and copies his selection. 

Now place three papers together, 
with the written message between 
the two red hearts. 

Punch holes in top. 

Fasten with red string. 



REFERENCES— HISTORY 
Compiled by Miss Doha Fuchs 

P. S. 65 Manhattan 

American History — ^Perry & Price. 

American History Story Book — ^Blaisdell & Ball — ^Little, Brown & Co. 

Fifty Famous Stories — ^Baldwin — ^American Book Co. 

Mace's Primary History — ^Rand & McNally. 

Stories of Our Country — ^Dawes. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans — ^Eggleston — ^American 

Book Co. 
History Reader for Elementary Schools — ^Wilson — Macmillan Co. 

Washington 
Little George Washington — Story Hour — Wiggins & Smith. 
Revolutionary Tea — Stories of Colonial Children — Pratt Educational Pub. 

Co. 
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Lincoln 



Little Lad of Long Ago — ^For Children's Hour — ^Bailey and Lewis. 
St. Valentine Stories — ^For Children's Hour. 

Stories of monuments and tablets will give the motive for excursions in 
connection with home geography, and will vitalize local history. 

Places of interest to visit: 

Bowling Green Park — oldest N. Y. park — Scene of Stamp Act excite- 
ment — King George's statue destroyed here. 

Battery Park — ^English built fort here to protect their land. 

Castle Garden (aquarium) — where Lafayette was received. 

Tablet marks supposed site of first City Hall — comer Pearl and State St. 

Fraunces' Tavern — oldest landmark in city — comer Broad and Pearl 
St. — ^Washington's Headquarters in 1776 and 1783 — ^Here he delivered his 
farewell address to his generab. 

Tablet at 81 Pearl St. — First printing press. 

At Wall St. (Sub-Treasiuy Building now) — new City Hall built — 
Declaration of Independence was read from steps in 1776 — ^Washington 
inaugurated there in 1789. 

Corner John and William St. — ^Tablet — ^First bloodshed in War of 
Revolution. 

On Wall of South Corridor of Post Office Bxtilding — ^tablet tells 
of a liberty pole which was erected to commemorate the repeal of Stamp 
Act. 

At the Western End of Front Wall of City Hall — ^tablet says 
that Declaration of Lidependence was read to the American Army July 9, 
1776, in presence of Gen. G. Washington. 

Statue of Nathan Hale — in City Hall Park. 

Tablet on Brooklyn Bridge — ^tells that No. 1 Cherry St. was the 
first Presidential Mansion occupied by Washington. 

41 Broadway — ^tablet which marks the site of first habitation of white 
men on Island of Manhattan. 

Trinity Church Yard — site of first English Church in New York. 

On Cherry St. between Clinton and Jefferson — chouse of Col. 
Henry Rutgers and farm extended in all directions. On tree on this farm 
N. Hale was hanged as spy — On this same farm Church of Sea and Land 
still stands (Market and Henry St.). 

Grand Corner Ridge — ^First Roman Catholic bell in city — ^Entire block 
where St. Patrick's stands — given by city to Roman Catholics for $1. 

St. Mark's Church — oldest church site in N. Y., 10th St. & 2d Ave. — 
Memorial stone to Peter Stuyvesant. 

13th St. and 3d Ave. — ^tablet showing where Peter Stuyvesant's pear 
tree grew for over 200 years. 

Friends' Meeting House — ^E. 16th St. and Rutherford PI. since 1860. 
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Columbus Column — gift to citizens by Italian citizens — ^59th St. and 
8th Ave. 

Grant's Tomb — Riverside and 122d St. 

JuMEL Mansion — 161st St. east of St. Nicholas. 

Fort Washington — 175th St. and Hudson R. 

Fort George — 183d Amsterdam. 

Statue of Washington in Riverside Parkt— near 88th St. — gift of 
children of public schools of this city. 

Washington Arch — ^at Washington Square. 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR STORY WORK 

Story Telling 

Story Telling— What to Tell and How to Tell It— Lyman— A. C. McClurg 

&Co. 
Teachers' Story Teller's Book— O'Grady & Throop— Rand & McNally. 
For the Children's Hour — Bailey & Lewis — Milton Bradley Co. 
How to Tell Stories to Children — ^Sara Cone Bryant. 



The increase in our knowledge of feeble-mindedness has revealed a group 
of feeble-minded persons who with or without a period of institutional 
training can be trusted in the community, in case a certain amount of 
extra-institutional supervision is provided, but who otherwise would re- 
quire constant institutional supervision and care. 

Experience and research will undoubtedly enable us to recognize these 
feeble-minded persons who are capable of a certain amount of this super- 
vised community life. Such provision will make it possible to give insti- 
tutional segregation to those who must have this protection. 

The community supervision of the cases trained in the institution will 
inevitably lead to the community supervision of all cases of recognized 
feeble-mindedness, with an official census and registration, with possibly 
state-wide work of the supervising agents linked together with some cen- 
tral governmental authority. — Walter E. Femald, M.D., Medical Super- 
intendenU Massachusetta School for Feeble-minded, Waliham, Mass. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT 

PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

There are great diflFerences in people in regard to foresightedness and 
there are equally great diflFerences in the results achieved as well as in the 
degrees of eflFort required to attain satisfactory ends. Let me give a very 
concrete illustration. Of two sisters that I know, one is foresighted; the 
other is not. The one who plans beforehand, utilizes as much of her stove 
as possible when she has it heated. While cooking her dinner, she may be 
preparing the cereal for the breakfast next morning, and baking beans for 
a future luncheon. When meal time comes, she is ready, and in addition 
to serving good meals, and saving fuel, she saves herself time, eflfort, and 
worry. She is not bound to her kitchen, but has time for other business. 
The other woman never thinks of doing things that way. She is constantly 
unprepared for the next thing, and as a consequence, her work is dis- 
couragingly heavy and long. She fails of easy accomplishment because 
she does not use her head when she should. 

It is the people who do not think beforehand who do not get on. Fore- 
sight in a nation is an index of advancement. When you get people to 
plan ahead, you have them definitely started toward progress. When the 
American Indians learned to save food for winter, not so many of them 
starved. The people who make provision for the future are better fitted 
to succeed. They have the best chance when hardships come. 

We cannot always be sure that plans will work as we intend, but it is 
better to make some kind of preparation than none because there is at 
least a chance for improvement if plans fail. The generab who are conduct- 
ing the great war must plan in large and in detail. They must have a 
program and they must plan details. The man in commerce or in manu- 
facturing who is canny, as the Scotch say, looks ahead and provides for 
many contingencies in order to ensure success. The man of foresight gets 
things done when others fail. The reward of his efficiency may be that he 
has more to do than less successful people but that makes him more useful. 

What shall you as teacher of Ungraded Classes plan for? You have in 
the main, the same things to accomplish as the rest of us. Your children 
are to acquire knowledge. If they were incapable of doing so, they would 
be out of place in your classes. They are to form habits and they are to 
grow in the right kind of feelings. If they cannot do these things, they 
belong elsewhere. We have the right to assume that you have pupils who 
are capable of learning and of forming habits, and who have instinctive 
feelings. Your problem, when narrowed down, is the problem that the 
rest of us have, — ^the increase of knowledge, the formation of habits, and 
the development of feelings of the right kind. Your work diflFers from ours 
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in that you cannot proceed in the same way. You have your own peculiar 
group and you have your own peculiar ends to accomplish. 

Because the pupils in Ungraded Classes are limited, there is a more 
urgent need of planning the work very definitely. The teachers who 
influenced you in early life possessed some fine quality of soul, but they 
were probably people who caused you to push on to unusual achievement. 
You are selected for your special work not only because of ability but 
because you possess the spirit of devotion, because you have intellectual 
skiU and spiritual insight. We expect you to train and guide the chOdren 
in your classes. That surely requires the exercise of foresight on your part 
and the making of plans. 

You deal largely with individuals. You have pupils of various ages and 
of diflFerent degrees of advancement. You have to think, "what is the next 
step forward for the child?" "How am I going to get him to take that step 
forward?" You want this child to advance in geography, history and 
number, to pronounce words more distinctly, to learn to use tools. What 
basis does he have upon which you may build, and how are you to proceed? 
This requires thought on your part. You want the pupils to have certain 
habits. Penmanship is a habit; drawing is a habit; the multiplication table 
is a habit; and so are many other activities including the control of the 
body in moving about and in standing erect. You deal with habits con- 
stantly, — social, intellectual, personal habits. You desire to have them 
operate with exactness. You must use your knowledge of psychology 
if you hope to accomplish good results in the habit side of your teaching. 
If you wait until you are standing before your class before you begin to 
think and to plan about what you will do for your individual pupils along 
these lines, either low achievement or absolute failure will result. 

What should be the nature of your plans? Do you remember the long, 
detailed lesson plans you made in normal or training school? Did you 
ever know one of them to work exactly? The trouble was that they left 
no leeway for the activity of the minds of the pupils. You can determine, 
first of all, where the children will probably start in a given lesson. In a 
geography text-book, you will find lessons beginning with "Location, Sur- 
face, Climate." What do pupils care about these things? They may have 
friends who have visited the area to be studied, or some article in daily use 
may have come from that part of the world. You must decide if possible 
where these things touch the lives of the children. Then turn toward 
what you are going to teach. In order to account for fruit, you must teach 
climate, surface, soil and other items, but do not start with them. The 
first item in a plan might be — "The products of California." The second 
one might be, "What the pupils know," and a third one might be "general 
procedure." A small part of a page should contain all you need to write, 
if you write at all. Make provision in your scheme of things for questions 
or contributions from the pupils. Decide what you will use for illustration 
and have it at hand. You are ready, then, to start for your goal liecause 
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you have already determined what the goal is and also the route you will 
take to reach it. 

It is a physiological fact that attention cannot be concentrated for a 
very long period of time on one subject without fatigue. This necessitates 
change of work and compels us to provide a program. Then, too, you 
who must provide for possibly twenty pupils while you teach five, must 
arrange a program which will keep all at work or at play. You must vary 
the intellectual exercises with physical activity for all of your groups in 
order to avoid fatigue and also in order to keep your work going at all. 

Why write a lesson plan? We do better work when we take the time and 
expend the energy necessary to write a plan. Such a plan keeps us on the 
track and makes emphatic the process we wish to work out. We are more 
certain of results. It is useless and cumbersome to write much. As we 
gain in power to plan and organize our lessons, the amount of writing 
necessary grows less. 

Let me say as a closing thought that your plans help your supervisors. 
They not only enable them to see what you are doing and so make it possible 
for them to advise you; they frequently furnish supervisors with bright 
ideas which they pass on to other people. The helpful things you do for 
yourself, thus become a source of help t<^ others. 

Lid A B. Earhart, 
Principal, P. S. 



The Department for the Training of Teachers of Backward and Defec- 
tive Children announces a special course of fifteen lectures on "Feeble- 
mindedness and Society." The course has been organized with the coop- 
eration of Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Medical Director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

The subject will be treated under three headings: (a) What is Feeble- 
mindedness? (b) What Are the Consequences to Society? (c) What 
Can Be Done About It ? 

The lectures will be given on Friday afternoons at 4, beginning Jan- 
uary 26, 1917. No lecture will be held on Good Friday. All the lectures 
except one will be given in Room 10 on the ninth floor of the University 
Building. The fourteenth lecture by William Burgess Cornell, M.D., 
will be given at Randall's Island. 



HANDWORK 

REED BASKETS- 

Matebials 

1. Reed is a kind of palm tKat grows in India. It twines around tices. 
When ready for use it is stripped of its bark and leaves and split into round 
and fiat strips of various sizes. 

Noe. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 are the sizes of round reed most commonly used. 

Reed comes in its natural color or dyed — brown and green being the best 
of the dyed colors. 

S. Tools: Cutters, pinchers, awl, knife, ruler, deep pail for water. 

Pb£pabation 
Soak reed in warm water before using. 
Roll ends of weavers and fasten by twisting the ends in and out. 

Weavtnq 
Simplest form — over and under weaving. 

Pwriag: Start two weavers behind two succeeding spokes and crossed 
between them so that the one that was the under weaver becomes the 
upper weaver each time. 

Triple twist: Start three weavers behind three consecutive spokes. 
Starting with the back one, put it over two and under one spoke. Do the 
same each time — always beginning with the back one of three weavers. 
A. Simple Btukett. 

The simplest baskets for children are those begun on wooden bases. 
These bases may be round, oval, square or rectangular. If square or rec- 
tangular bases are used, always put dowels in the four comers to keep the 
shape of the basket. 
1. Small Work Basket. 

Wooden base 8) inches. 
Twelve-inch stakes of No. 5 reed. 
Six-inch bi-stakes of No. 5 reed. 
Glue stakes into wooden base. 

Start basket with four rows of triple twist if possible, using No. 3 reed; 
if not, use simple weaving. 
For the body of the basket use Bat reed over and under weaving. 
~' ' e the basket, putting bi-stakes in on the right side of first stakes, 
tasket is five inches high, finish with triple twist, using No. 8 reed, 
ig stakes and finbb with border No. 3. 
nl Basket. 

wden base 3 inches in diameter, 
relve-inch stakes of No. 5 reed. 

rllabiu for Spsoul Hiif ." Botlon Public Bobook. Br aourto^ ol Mm Ada M. Fitta, 
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Follow directions for work basket, but do not bi-stldce. 
Finish with border 1, 2 or 3. 
8. Waste Basket. 

Eight and one-half inches wooden base. 
Thirty-two-inch stakes. No. 5 reed. 
Push stakes through the wooden base and lock underneath. 
Begin basket with triple twist — six rows — ^No. 3 reed. 
Four rows flat reed. 
Five rows triple twist, No. 3 reed. 
Body of the basket made of flat reed. 
Repeat lower border at top of basket. 
Finish with border 3, 4, or 5. 

Border No. 5 is the most difficult, but is also the prettiest. 
4. Flower Basket. 

Oval wooden base. 
Stakes 15 inches of No. 3 reed. 
Bi-stakes 8 inches of No. 3 reed. 
Weavers, No. 2 reed. 
Make the basket wholly of triple twist. 
Handle (see Handles). 

Colored reed may be used to great advantage for design. 
B. Baskets made vnih woven reed bases are more difficulty so I place them 
second. 
Mats. 

Eight twelve-inch stidces of No. 5 reed. 
One long weaver No. 1 reed. 
Two long weavers No. 3 reed. 
Split four of the stakes through the center. Slip the remaining four 
stakes through these openings. 

Double the weaver No. 1. Slip loop thus made over four of the stakes 
and do two rows of pairing, using each group of four stakes as one. Use 
raffia for first rows of weaving, if preferred. Then separate each group of 
four into groups of two and continue two more rows of pairing. Separate 
each group of two into single stakes. After two or three more rows, slip 
in the two pieces of No. 2 reed and cut off the No. 1 reed. 

Continue pairing until mat is large enough. Bind and finish with open 
border of No. 1 or No. 2. 

Mats are used as tea-rests, or two may be fastened together as whisk- 
broom holders. 
Woven Baskets. 
1. Hanging Basket. 

Twelve twenty-inch stakes. No. 3 reed. 
Weavers of No. 1 and No. 2 reed. 
Glass fish bowl. 
Start as in mat. When base of basket is the size of base of fish bowl» 
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wet stakes and bend upward, away from you. Put in No. 2 weavers. 
Continue weaving and shape to fish bowl. New weavers are put in by 
simply crossing behind a stake. Finish with border No. 3a. 
Handle (see Handles). 

2. Violet Bowl. 

Sixteen 25-inch stakes, No. 3 reed. 
Weavers of No. 1 and No. 2 reed. 

Follow directions for fish bowl but*shape over a finger bowl. 

Top — ^First: Stakes 1 and 2 are brought behind stakes 3 and 4. Stakes 
3 and 4 behind 5 and 6, etc. 

Second: All stakes carried down over outside of bowl to outside of edge 
of base. Slip stakes through two rows of weaving to hold in place and 
finish by locking. 

There are many diflFerent kinds of work baskets, covered baskets, flower 
baskets, etc., that can be made. 

3. Sandwich Tray. 

Ten 12-inch stakes. No. 5 reed. 
Weavers of No. 1 and No. 2 reed. 

Split five stakes and put five stakes through. Start as in mat. As soon 
as groups are entirely separated, put in No. 2 reed, three pieces, and con- 
tinue flat surface of triple twist. When nearly at end of stakes finish oflf 
the triple twist by using six pieces of No. 2 reed in groups of two — do one 
row of double twist. Finish and starting towards the left do another row. 
This makes the "Arrow stitch." 

On each side of stakes nm in three pieces of No. 2 reed, 16 inches long. 

Chp oflF any ends of No. 5 reed which may show. 

Border — Count each group of three as one stake. Begin No. 1 in back 
of next two groups and in front of one group, ending on back of basket. 
Continue in same way, under two, over two, under two, over one until all 
groups are woven in. Turn basket over to under side and finish by locking 
each group. 

Handle (see Handles). 

4. Large Oval Tray. 

Eighteen-inch stakes, No. 3 reed. 
Weavers, No. 2 reed. 
Oval board. 
Mark off half inches around board. 

Put tacks in No. 3 reed stakes, four inches from ends. Tack stakes on 
board. 
Do three rows of triple twist on base of tray, finish by locking. 
Do five rows of triple twist above the board. Finish with border No. 4 or5. 
Pinch and wet stakes before making border. 

Use twelve pieces of No. 1 reed. Roll into groups of four. Braid flat 
braid. Tack around tray with brass tacks. Finish by slipping the three 
'H'oups of ends into the beginning of braid, following pattern. 
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C Borders of Tops of Baskets. 

1. Open Border. 

Cut stakes of finished basket to uniform length with a slanting cut. 
Wet. 

Push stake No. 1 down beside stake No. 2, stake No. 2 down beside 
stake No. 3, etc. 

2. Second Open Border. 

Spoke No. 1 crosses in front of spoke No. 2, and is pushed in beside 
spoke No. 3, etc. 

3. Border for Work Basket. 

Stake No. 1 is put back of stake No. 2, and brought forward. Stake 
No. 2 is put back of stake No. 3, and brought forward, etc. Then stake 
No. 1 is brought in front of stake No. 2, and pushed in. Stakes No. 2, 3, 
etc., are done likewise. 

Spokes cut off inside the basket. 

This top may be varied, for instance: Stake No. 1 is put back of next 
two stakes; stake No. 2 likewise, etc. Then stake No. 1 in front of two 
stakes and in, etc. 

4. More Difficult Border. 

Each stake is brought over the stake on the right, back of the next one, 
over the next, back of the next, and then out. The first part of border 
should be left loose so that last stakes may be woven in. 

5. Border for Trays and Waste Baskets. 

Pinch stakes. 

Pull three stakes down towards you. 

Stake No. 1 is brought over two stakes and under stake No. 4. Bring 
down stake No. 4. Stake No. 2 is brought over two stakes and under stake 
No. 5. 

Stake No. 3 is brought over two stakes and under stake No. 6. 

You will now have three stakes going towards center of basket and three 
bending outwards. 

Stakes No. 1, 2, 3 are inside. 

Stakes No. 4, 5, 6 are outside. 

Bring stake No. 1 down beside No. 6. 

Put stake No. 4 up under stake No. 7; bring down stake No. 7; bring 
down stake No. 2 beside it. 

Put up stake No. 5 under stake No. 8. 

Bring down stake No. 8. Bring down stake No. 3 beside it. 

You will now find two spokes ready to put up under stake No. 9, and two 
stakes ready to be brought down. 

Continue until you find three ready to be put up. 

Drop the inside or shortest one each time. 

Continue weaving. End to be woven in following same system. 

Begin border loose. 
D. Covers, 

Covers may be made following same pattern as the mats. 
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E. Handles. 

1. Handles for Baskets. 

Twelve pieces ot No. 1 or No. 2 reed. 
Slip the twelve pieces through the finished top of the basket, six on each 
side of a stake. Make a three-strand braid. When braid is long enough, 
attach to the opposite side of basket by weaving each piece in and out 
until it is firm and the whole resembles tiie beginning of Uie handles. 

2. Handles for Sandwich Tray. 

Piece of No. 5 reed as long as desired. 

Sharpen the ends. Push each end through the rows of triple twist on 
the basket dose to two opposite stakes. 

Slip through eight pieces of No. 1 reed at one end and make a four- 
strand braid over the No. 5 reed. Fasten on other side as in hftngSng 
basket. 

8. Handles for Large Tray. 

Four pieces of No. 5 reed, six inches long. 

Sharpen ends. Put two pieces in beside stakes on each side of basket 
in place desired. 

Slip in four pieces of No. 1 reed (as in hanging basket) and wind handles. 
Fasten the weavers by putting inside of basket, then cut across a spoke, 
then put inside again, where they are cut short. 



NOTICES 

Hon. Charles H. Strong, appointed by Governor Whitman on November 
18, 1915, to inquire into the operation <^ the various New York State 
authorities having to do with the state charitable institutions, and also into 
the inspection of child-caring institutions in New York City, submitted his 
report to the governor on October 25, 1916. 

During the eleven months of his work the conmiissioner, besides visiting 
numerous institutions and taking testimony from December 9, 1915, to 
April IW, 1916 (a typewritten record of which covers nearly 9,000 pages) 
analyzed and studied 900 exhibits. Commissioner Strong's report of 168 
printed pages sunmiarized in the closing four pages his recommendations. 

One of the most important of these relates to the control of the feeble- 
minded and is as follows: 

BuBEAU FOB Mental Dsficienct 

"Pending the adoption of such new constitutional provision as will pennit the establish- 
ment of an independent State department for the supervision of the mentally defective, known 
generally as the feeble-minded, I recommend the establishment of a new bureau in the State 
**' >itl of Charities, to be known as the Bureau for Mental Deficiency, the chairman of which 
t one of the paid members of the board, and who must be a physician with special timin- 
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ing in psychiatry, and associated with whom is to be a new unpaid advisory council, named 
by the chairman and approved by the State Board. 

"In the State Hospital Commission, the state has made independent provision for the 
supervision of the insane, who furnish no graver problem than do the mentally defective. 

" I recommend the restoration to the State Board of Charities of the power to review build- 
ing plans for almshouses in New York City, this power having been taken away by the legisla- 
ture in 191S and placed in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. I perceive no adequate 
reason for the exception of New York City from the procedure obtaining over the remainder of 
the state. 

"I reoonunend an express grant of power to the State Board of Charities to adopt rules 
and regulations for the reception and retention of inmates in state charitable institutions, 
subject to the laws of the state. This power the board now possesses with respect to private 
institutions. 

"I recommend continued executive approval of the report of the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service and writing into the law standards of compensation for institutional service. 
I recommend prompt provisions for a new institution for defective delinquents. 
I recommend for adult female delinquents care in public institutions exclusively." 
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EXCHANGES 

American Education: Efficiency in Promotion. What Length of Day Is 
Desirable in the Grades and High School? Professionally-Trained 
Administrators Needed. Personality — An Element of Efficiency in 
Teaching. 

Education Exchange : Manual Training Suggestions for January. 

Education: Possibilities of the Junior High School. The Doctrine of 
Greneral Discipline. 
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Florence Nightingale School 

FOR 

NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 

BOARDING SCHOOL : 

238th Street and Riverdale Avenue. [Tel. Kingsbridge 316] 

DAY SCHOOL : 
315 West 87th Street. [ Tel. Schuyler 9121 ] 



4 Organized by teachers experienced and zealously interested in the work of educating 
nervous and backward children. 4 Most approved special methods of teaching are employed. 
4 Individual instruction by graduate teachers, experienced in the training of difficult children. 



Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training Departments 
Full Pabticulars Upon Application. RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal 
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"MOLDOLITH" 

A Material for Modeling 

Requires No Casting^ No Firing 
Becomes as Hard as Stone 

4 This wonderful material is filling the long 
felt want in the modeling clasaes of the 
public schools. 

q A figure modeled m "MOLDOLITH" 

retains the original touch of the pupil and 
can be preserved without the expense of 
firing or casting. 

4 This we believe lends an added interest to 
Uie pupils in their woric. 

q **MOLDOLITH'* is highly endorsed by 
Uie modeling teachers in the puUic schools, 
art schools, colleges, etc. 

WriU for circtdar and tnformoHon 

REX MODELING CLAY CO. 

(Telephone 769 Stuyreeant) 

141 East 17th Street, New York City 
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DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF 
BACKWARD AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 
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DEGENERACY AND SOME PROBLEMS IN 

EDUCATION 

J. L. GiLLIN, Ph.D. 
PlBorBwoB or SocnoLooT, UmyBBsiTr or Wisoonsik 

Recent study in individual degeneration bus thrown a flood of light upon 
problems long recognized, but until now inadequately understood. Dul- 
lards we have always had in our schools, but until a loiowledge of what 
caused them to be dullards was obtained by careful study we were ui>ab)e 
to devise any means to cure the evil. Moreov^, the evil was not so ^>- 
parent when the education consisted of what could be learned in the little 
red schoolhouse in a few short months each year. When, ^lowever, the 
school becomes graded and the school term e3ctends throughout a large part 
of the year and advancement from one grade to the next is dependeot upon 
the passing of certain tests, then the fact of backwardness becomes of much 
greater importance. 

The Extent of Mental Defect in the Schools 

Naturally the lowest defectives never get into the school system ^t all. 
The defect of idiots is so apparent that they are never started to school. 
Moreover, in the upper grades the percentage of mental defect is not so 
great as in the lower, by reason of the fact that the educational process acts 
as a selective agent, the retarded students either remaining behind their 
fellows or dropping out of the school entirely. 

Only recently have careful studies been made to determine the numbers 
of defective children in the schook on the basis of definite mental tests. Dr. 
Cornell said before the National Conference of Charities and Connection in 
1915, that in the public schools of Philadelphia there are 400 definitely 
feeble-minded children and 8,500 border-line cases. Dr. Treadway, in his 
mental hygiene investigation in Springfield, Illinois, found that even among 
the children in three fairly typical public schools of the dty 9.8 per cent of 
the pupils were mentally defective. The Royal Commission of Great 
Britam on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded found in Ireland 
that .44 of 1 per cent in the elementary schools of Belf^ were mentally 
defective, .33 of 1 per cent in Cork, 1.19 per cent in the city of Dublin and 
1.18 pep cent in Qalway. The same Compussion fptfn^ in the elementary 
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schools of the rural Unions of Wales, from .4 of 1 per cent in Hull to IM 
per cent in Manchester, Charlton and Prestwich Unions. 

In a somewhat limited study made by two young women of the Vineland 
Institution in New Jersey, in a small place of 20,000 inhabitants in Massa- 
chusetts with only 1,824 children in the union school district, occlusive of 
the high school, it was found that S5 per cent of the children were backward 
and 16 per cent feeble-minded. Practically these proportions were also 
found among the children in the orphanages of the state. In the primary 
grade 25 per cent were backward and 2 per cent feeble-minded. In the 
intermediate grade S5 per cent were backward and 20 per cent feeble- 
minded. Say the investigators, ''This result may be considered fairly 
typical of the public school children as a whole for the schools tested were 
tidcen from every quarter of the city and it surely is as strong proof as the 
most skeptical could demand, of the crying need of special classes for back- 
ward children in all public schools. " These investigators expressed surprise 
that they found in the rural schools that there were fewer mental defectives 
than in any of the city schools accept the primary grades. (Streeter, "The 
Relation of Mental Defect to Neglected, Dependent and Delinquent Chil- 
dren of New Hampshire, " National Conference of Charities and Correction^ 
1915, pp. 349-352.) 

Dr. Groddard's belief that at least 2 per cent of the school children in the 
first five grades are mentally defective seems to be too conservative, if one 
may judge from such investigations as those just noticed in Massachusetts 
and the survey made by Dr. Charles Macfie Campbell, in one of the school 
districts of Baltimore. The latter found that at least 10 per cent of the 
children are not fitted for any public school curriculum and that another 
15 or 20 per cent should have a curriculum more especially adapted to the 
endowment of the pupil. (Dr. Adolph Meyer, National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1915, pp. 299-300.) 

The investigation in New Hampshire above referred to showed that 
"many of the feeble-minded children found in the schools are members of 
notoriously degenerate and shiftless families who have intermarried and 
procreated, thus filling the schools and institutions with their defective 
and unsocial offspring. " 

In Cleveland, in 1912, 1,281 children of doubtful classification were 
examined by a psychological expert. Of these, 36^ per cent were found to 
be feeble-minded, 22 per cent were backward. 

In a study made by the United States Health Department in 1916 in 
Porter County, Indiana, it was found that "The number of exceptionally 
retarded children constituted 0.9 per cent of the total number examined. " 
The report adds, "This does not include aU of the defectives among the 
children of school age in the county. It must be assumed that some chil- 
dren, by reason of grave mental defects, were unable to attend school. " 

These few studies may be taken as typical of many others. They show 
no uniformity in the findings. One must, therefore, withhold judgment as 
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to what the actual situation is. Many different reasons may be invoked to 
explain these differences, such as the standards and methods employed by 
the investigators and differences in the populations studied. In general, 
however, it may be said that not less than 2 per cent of the children in the 
elementary grades of the pubhc schook are of such a grade of mental 
development as to preclude successful progress in the schools under ordinary 
methods of teaching. 

Problems Presented by the Defective 

The school problems presented by the fact that in the schools are a 
considerable number of mental defectives are partly educational and partly 
social. The educational problem is presented by the fact that the same 
teacher is endeavoring to teach bright and backward children. She must 
either neglect the backward or hold back the bright children. It is humanly 
impossible to do justice to both in the same room. Therefore, educational 
authorities are advocating special classes for exceptional children. For the 
most part, these classes are composed of backward children who have been 
selected out from various grades and are placed together in these ungraded 
classes. In 1911, 24} per cent of the cities reporting on the matter in the 
United States had classes for backward children. {United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 14, 1911 .) By thus segregating backward children, 
special attention can be given to them so that as far as possible the educa^ 
tional system can contribute to their development. When they are kept 
in the same classes with normal children the individual attention possible 
in special classes is denied them, with the result that the schools are clogged 
with backward children who cannot pass the grades and receive very little 
benefit from the methods that avail for normal children. Therefore, in the 
interests of the backward children and also of the normal children, special 
classes for the backward are a measure of economy. 

One must remember, however, that the special classes for backward 
children in the schools do not solve every educational problem. Germany 
has devised a plan by which, if, after several trials, children fail to advance 
with the regular grades, they are visited in their homes and then sent to the 
special classes on trial. After a certain period in these classes, a committee 
consisting of inspector, school doctor and teacher, passes upon their fitness 
to remain. If this conunittee concludes that the children cannot profit 
from special class instruction, they should be weeded out and placed in 
special institutions provided by the state. Many have recommended that 
there should be further developed in the public schook a plan whereby the 
high grade mental defective, after being tried out in the class, may be 
paroled and given the ''test of liberty" before being consigned to a custodial 
institution. It is also suggested that the state, through the State Depart- 
ment of Education, should encourage and maint^iin the growth and use of 
vocational training in the public schook of the state and should provide 
for a system of supervision over the men t ally defective pupik during the 



hours they dre out of the schoolroom . In addition to the supervision of the 
public school ftuthorities, the public nurse^ and the parole and probation 
officers should be charged with the oversight of the mentally defective child 
still in spedal classes in the public schools. 

The presence of degenerate children in the public schools presents not 
only an educational problem, but a pressing social problem as well. I 
noticed above that the study made in New Hampshire showed that large 
numbers of the defective children in the schools there were members of 
notoriously degenerate families. The study in Massachusetts showed that 
in many of the schools investigated in that state, big, feeble-minded boys 
of no morals and little self-control Were associated as schoolmates with 
little girls only nine, ten and eleven years old, their presence in the grades 
thus constituting a grave danger. There is little doubt that the presence 
of mental defectives in our schools accounts for the spread ol child vice and 
constitutes a serious menace to the proper social development of the chil- 
dren. One degenerate boy or girl can contaminate the ideals of a whole 
school. If our schools are to be training places for the citizens of the next 
generation, how important it is that they should be freed from these cent«^ 
of vicious influences. 

Practical Provibions 

1. The Uligraded Classes should be multiplied until more careful study 
has shown ways in which the Ungraded Class can be improved upon. 
Probably we shall find that careful gradatiob of these backward children on 
the basis of mental tests is the thing to be desired. This careful grading 
would be for the purpose of adapting the educational system to the needs 
of the various classes of the feeble-minded in order to make them as effi- 
cient as possible. Doubtless much manual training will enter into the 
teaching given these classes. Individual treatment must be provided as 
far as possible. However, we must face the fact that this means increased 
expense for one of the least promising classes in our schools. It also should 
be understood that these classes should be not only for the piupose of 
educating these persons, but also for definitely ascertaining the extent 
of feeble-mindedness in each case and arriving at a sotmd conclusion as to 
what is the best treatment for each individual defective. These classes, 
without a doubt, should result in selecting out of them certain degenerates 
who cannot be permitted to come in free contact with other children. 
These should be sent to special institutions provided by the state for their 
permanent custody. 

2. Some system of parole and careful observation after school hours 
should be provided for these backward children. This suggestion is partly 
for the purpose of supplementing the observatioti of the teachers, and partly 
to prevent nioral disaster to the children, and partly to teach the parents 
and guardians pr(q>er methods of caring for the defective. 

^H soon as it is apparent that the school system has done all that is 
tat the defective, he should be sent to a spedd institutidn whet^ 
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special teachers and special methocb can be devoted to his training and 
where the special institution wiU provide not only for his custody, but for 
his earning as much of his living as possible. Such measures will reduce 
very materially both the cost of education by relieving the school system as 
soon as possible of the burden of the feeble-minded, by relieving the teacher 
and the normal children of the retarding influences of the backward, and by 
placing defective children in institutions especially equipped for their treat- 
ment and care. Without doubt, such measiu'es will also decrease very 
materially the amount of crime which is due to degenerates. Such measures 
will also help to solve the vice problem by caring for the defective girls at a 
time when care is most necessary. 



THE CROCUS 

Harriet Eleanor Hamh/ton King 

Out of the frozen earth below, 
Out of the melting of the snow. 
No flower, but a film, I push to light; 
No stem, no bud, — ^Yet I have burst 
The bars of winter, I am the first, 

Sun, to greet thee out of the night! 

Bare are the branches, cold is the air. 
Yet it is fire at the heart I bear, 

1 come, a flame that is fed by none: 

The summer hath blossoms for her delight. 
Thick and dewy and waxen-white. 
Thou seest me golden, O golden Sun! 



WORK FOR PSYCHOPATHIC CHH^DREN 

At the last meeting of the committee, the Social Service Director was re- 
quested to make a further study of the proposed plan of work with psycho- 
pathic children through the school system. There seems to be general 
agreement that the committee ought to undertake something along this 
line — ^not for the feeble-minded child, who is already receiving reasonably 
sufficient attention, but for children of personality and mental make-up 
''different'' from that of normal children. Unquestionably there are many 
children who at an early age show lack of ability to adapt themselves to 
daily life; who have beginning symptoms of mental trouble, or who are de- 
veloping habits and propensities which seem likely to lead to mental upset. 

Since the last meeting the Social Service Director has given attention to 
the practical question of how the schools can best be approached. After 
consultation with several persons who are in a position to know about the 
school situation, she has come to the conclusion that it undoubtedly would 
be best at the start to confine the work to the high schools, and later extend 
it to the grammar schools. There are several reasons why it seems best to 
begin with the high schools. 

First: As compared with the elementnry schools, they are comparatively 
few in number — 17 in all. 

Second: The high school teachers comprise a better trained and some- 
what higher class group to work upon than the teachers of the elementary 
schools. 

Third: The problem of the feeble-minded child is practically eliminated 
from the high schools. In the elementary schools the feeble-minded child 
is so prominent and so important that it undoubtedly would be somewhat 
difficult to get the interest and attention of the teachers for any other type 
of the mentally abnormal child. In any case, the interest would be a divided 
one. In the high schools, however, such problems as they have would 
naturally arise from mental difficulties other than feeble-mindedness. 
Therefore, mental hygiene ought to come as a response to a very definite 
need which they have felt in their work. 

Finally : Although the high school pupil is often too far advanced on the 
road to mental disease to be in the ideal stage for prevention, nevertheless, 
the fact that the condition is obvious, is an advantage from the standpoint 
of recognition on the part of the teacher and much can still be done for the 
child at the beginning period of the disease. 

The material presented to teachers should be as concrete as possible. It 
might consist of a brief and simple introduction to mental hygiene in 
general, followed by the actual histories of school children who have had 
difficulties in school because of their psychopathic make-up; because of the 
corrective measiu-es used and of the outcome of the treatment. The 
teachers would then be given opportunity to discuss the material and to 
present cases of their own which seemed to them to indicate mental diffi- 
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culty. Where possible, the Social Service Department would undertake 
to do something for the children in question either through advising the 
teacher and parents, after presenting the history to a mental specialist for 
his opinion, or where the case is particularly serious, by taking it over for 
intensive supervision. — ^From the Minnies of the Mental Hygiene Committee 
Meeting^ June 1, 1916. 



MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Miss Tucker in her last report to this conmiittee summed up the work of 
the Social Service Department during its three years' existence and out- 
lined what she considered its best possibilities for service in the future. 
She indicated that the function of the Social Service Department was more 
and more to be, not so much the enlarging of its own case work, as the 
educating of other social agencies in the recognition and handling of mental 
cases. This position seemed to me quite sound, and when I took over her 
work I felt that my responsibility undoubtedly lay in that direction. But 
the way in which this program might be realized was rather vague in my 
mind. 

Experience with two patients referred from a Brooklyn high school, a 
rather dose contact with the problems of the visiting teacher in New York 
City, and a keen interest in the entire school situation, finally brought 
home to me the fact that the public school system is, after all, as important 
and far-reaching a social agency as can be found and is practically un- 
touched territory as far as mental hygiene is concerned. Moreover children 
constitute the most promising group from the standpoint of actual im- 
provement of mental health and prevention of mental disease. It seemed 
to me that no greater contribution could be made by the Social Service 
Department than attempting to make the entering wedge for mental 
hygiene in the public schools. 

After consultation with Dr. Salmon, Dr. L. Pierce Clark, Dr. Hoch, and 
Dr. Gregory, it has seemed worth while to present to the conmiittee for 
consideration, a brief sketch of the situation as it now stands, and a tenta- 
tive plan for getting in touch with schook. This can be begun, I think, 
rather simply and without additional expense, but it is quite probable that 
it may grow into a greater responsibility than is now anticipated. 

At the present moment the only abnormal child who is offidaUy rec- 
ognized in the schools as having a right to be considered, and for whom 
some provision is made, is the feeble-minded child. The feeble-minded 
child is a much simpler problem than the psychopathic child and naturally 
has been the first to be understood. It is a great step forward in mental 
hygiene that the schools have become enlightened on the subject of feeble- 
mindedness and do understand how it ought to be treated. The majority 
of teachers are now so thoroughly convinced of its importance that their 
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first reacticm toward any difficult diikl is likdy to be an effort to have him 
proved feeble-minded. They naturaDy welcome anything that ezfJains 
and interprets their difficuh pupils and are so eager to find causes that they 
try to make this newly recognized cause cover as mudi as it possibly can. 
Comparatively speaking, however, the feeble-minded child is no IcMiger a 
problem because the sdiool understands the situation and has assumed the 
respcmsibility. It has become merely a question of ways and means. 
No doubt it is hi^y important to get increased and improved facilities 
for caring for the feeble-minded, btd this is a task and not a problem. We 
know what ought to be done. The problem aspect has largely been trans- 
ferred to the methods of getting appropriations. The psydi(^)athic child, 
on the other hand, who is tremendously more important because he is so 
otten good material that is being destroyed, is not even a problem for the 
school as yet, because he is not recognized except by a few unusual teachers 
or social workers. Officially he does not exist. No provision is made tot 
using the school system to correct his unhealthy tendencies. The psydio- 
pathic child who reacts against school system is well-known, it is true, 
because of his incorrigibility, but he is known only as a diciplinary problem. 
On the other hand, an equally serious type is the psych(^)athic child who 
submits to anything and everything because of his repressed or shut-in 
character, or his passivity. He is usually in great favor with the teacher 
who finds him no trouble at all. Never by any chance would this child be 
considered a problem in the public school. Yet he is equally in need of cor- 
rective treatment for his dangerous mental habits. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Mental Hygiene Committee will never 
go as far as it might in its effort to improve mental health and prevent mental 
breakdowns until it strikes at the root of the matter and undertakes to 
educate the public school system to such a point that it recognizes the 
psychopathic child as a problem. 

The next question is, just what can be done, how can we begin? As a 
matter of fact, a beginning has already been made, but it has been more or 
less smothered by the interest in the feeble-minded situation. Dr. L. 
Pierce Clark and Dr. August Hoch have for more than a year attempted to 
conduct a clinic for psychopathic children in connection with the Board of 
Education. Because of the great amount of time required for each child, 
the difficulty in getting adequate histories, and the lack of money and 
facilities, the clinic has accomplished only this: That a few teachers have 
brought individual children to Dr. Clark, and he has taken them as private 
cases. With additional help and facilities in getting suitable histories of 
these children, and with co5peration from a larger group of social workers, 
he could easily pass judgment on many more cases and outline treatment 
which could be carried out by other persons. 

Bellevxie also is equipped to take psychopathic children, and they do get 
quite a few, but Dr. Gregory says it is only by accident not by design. They 
are referred as feeble-minded. 
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There is, therefore, something definitely started with which to cooperate. 
The point which I wish to make is that these clinics are reaching such a 
comparatively small group of children and are failing to educate the schook 
in their attitude toward such children because they are known to such a 
very few teachers. Clinics for feeble-minded children are so prominent 
and the feeble-minded element is so emphasized that it would seldom occur 
to the average teacher to refer to a mental clinic any but a feeble-minded 
child, and even if the child were so referred and a course of treatment 
outlined, there is no place in the school system, as it stands at present, 
where such a child could receive individual attention. 

It seems to me that what we need more than anything else is a general 
educating of teachers and schools as to a broader point of view which will 
induce the recognition of the psychopathic child and will awaken conscious- 
ness of the need for providing for him in the schools. A start can be made 
in this direction very simply, it seems to me, by getting permission to talk 
to the teachers of individual schools at their regular teacher's meetings. 
We might b^;in with the high schools and work down very slowly and 
gradually, using first the schools that already do some social work or have 
visiting teachers associated with them. Our plan would be to talk to each 
group of teachers more than once, if permitted; to distribute in connection 
with these talks reprints of lectures on psychopathic children; to present 
concrete case material which would appeal to the teachers because of its 
connection with their own teaching problems; and to give opportunity for 
consultation and discussion regarding actual cases which may have pre- 
sented difficulties in the class work. Such cases, if suitable, could be re- 
ferred to Dr. Clark or Dr. Gregory, to Cornell, or other mental clinics, and 
the social service handling of the cases given over to the social worker for 
the school, or taken up by this department. In any case the teacher could 
be helped to make a valuable report of the child's conduct and later given 
the doctor's interpretation of it and the treatment required. Even if the 
particular child under discussion were not helped, the teacher would be well 
on the way to a more intelligent and understanding attitude toward this 
class of children. She would at least have learned that there is something 
besides the feeble-minded child and the bad child. Such unassuming but 
persistent and continued effort in connection with the individual schools 
seems to me to lead to a genuine introduction of mental hygiene into the 
school system, and I wish to present it to this Committee for their consider- 
ation. — ^From the MiniUes of the Mental Hygiene Committee Meeting^ April 
«7, 1916. 
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Brief Pbbsented to the Association of Ungraded Class Teachers 
AS A Minority Report of the Committee on Ratinos 

OF Teachers 

We are all agreed that the efficiency of the school depends upon the 
efficiency of the teacher. Only with an efficient and professional corps of 
teachers can we hope to secure for each child that individual education 
which will make for his greatest development and secure for him ''the 
training that wiU fit him for intelligent participation in the life of a democ- 
racy/' We can not maintain an efficient and professional corps of teachers 
so long as the rating system is in use. To attempt to fit a teacher to a 
standardized scale is to rob her of her independence and freedom and to 
destroy her usefulness in interpreting the needs of the individual child. 

The following are reasons advanced by superintendents, principals, 
teachers and teachers' associations for the abolishing of all ratings: 

A. Reasons given in the findings of the committee on ratings of the Board 
of Superintendents, on Oct. 15, 1914. 

1. Definite standards and definite ways of measuring work have 

not been devised, therefore there can be no uniformity, and 
without uniformity ratings are relatively worthless. 

2. Definite standards can not be adopted as teachers do not work 

under identical conditions. 

3. As the Women Principals' Association says, the differentiation 

of teachers' ratings into A, B+, B,C, and D results in invidious 
and unjust comparisons among teachers, producing jealousy 
and discouragement and leading to the destruction of harmony 
in the relation of teachers one with the other, or with the 
principal and superintendent. 

4. The right kind of a teacher is a good teacher even if she is not 

rated three times a year by two different persons. 

5. Ratings do not add to the self-respect and dignity of a teacher. 

6. Ratings are interpreted in terms of increase of salary, rather than 

as an indication that better work is desired. 

7. Any effort to overcome weaknesses as shown in a rating is not 

due so much to the desire to improve in work as it is to obtain 
such mark or marks as will pass muster in promotion and 
advance in salary. 

8. Ratings create dissatisfaction; they do not call forth the best 

and highest efforts. 

9. The majority of New York teachers will do good work without 

ratings. 
"^0. It is impossible to measure the most important work, the good 
infiuence the teacher exercises on the character of a child. 
Good infiuence may be exerted through good methods, proper 
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advice — ^but more frequently it is due to a mysterious some- 
thing in the personality of the teacher and as this influence is 
far-reaching in consequences and is not always immediately 
apparent it can not be measured or rated. Therefore a rating 
represents only work that can be measured and if given should 
be regarded from that standpoint. 
11. The giving of ratings consumes much time that could profitably 
be spent in some other way. 

B. Reasons given by principals in the Semi-annual Report of the Division 

of Reference and Research: 

The principal's primary function is one of encouragement and leader- 
ship. This is not best exercised in the portioning out of so many 
A's, B's and C's. A superior teacher does not need a periodic A. 
He is such most of all because he is most in love with his work. 

The really superior teacher is the last to think himself so in comparative 
consideration with his fellows and in fact such thought is perhaps 
a hurt to the truly sensitive and superior. 

A teacher somewhat lacking in the divine fire is not kindled by a rating 
of inferiority but by the expressed approval of what he has done 
in an excellent way and by the hint or the help or the worded faith 
that what is C in his work may with true-hearted effort become A. 

Good teaching has its rootage in personality and in character. What 
we are we teach. To apply relative ratings to character with its 
infinite variety, gradation and growth is a task that increases in 
difficulty as the judge himself grows in sympathy, in knowledge, 
in power of appreciation. 

Incommensurable tasks, differences of age, shifting of health, develop- 
ment of special aptitude, all tend to make the method of compara- 
tive ratmg more and more unsatisfactory. 

Is it not true that the more we know of a group of persons the less able 
and the less willing are we to express differentiated significant 
judgments in terms of A, B and C. The deeper our knowledge the 
richer appears the personality of each, different in antecedents, in 
training, in accomplishment, in power, but in worth and poten- 
tiality each an infinite reflection of the infinite. 

C. Reasons outlined by the Professional Elementary Teachers' Associa- 

tion: 

1. Ratings have no comparative or ratio value. 

2. They have no individual value. 

a. An observer can not measure development, not having 

known the status of the class at the beginning. 

b. Time and conditions could not permit an observer always 

to observe the development of an entirely new lesson, — 
the only true test of a teacher's real ability in teaching, 
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rather than the condition of her class, the condition men- 
tioned in "a" not being known. 
S. Rating of teachers is unprofessional. Members of other profes- 
sions are not rated by symbols of any land. 

4. It provides a system which is open to abuses. 

5. It is abused. 

6. It causes constraint between prin<npal and teacher. 

7. Personal criticism would be more helpful and more condudve to 

good feeling as it would permit free and fur discussion. 

8. It hampers the teacher. 

9. It causes rote teaching. 

10. A teacher using the developing method may often receive a lower 

rating than one using the rote method. 

11. Rating leads to teaching what the district superintendent and 

the principal are known most to want, rather than what the 
teacher knows the children in her class most need. 
19. Teachers, knowing that ratings are neither a comparative nor 
individual valuation of their work, value them only as they 
increase or hold up their salaries. 
X>. Reasons not included in above, ^ven by principals and teachers as 
the result of a questionnaire sent out by the Committee on Ratings, 
Dec. 1915. 
1. "I have never yet discovered any good reason for rating teadi- 

ers." 
i. "A good teacher cares only for her pupils — She cares nothing 
for paper ratings." 

3. "In places where there is no rating system, work of superior 

merit is done." 

4. "Since ratings have no standard or comparative value and are 

not uniform, it is unjust to make them the basis of salary 
increases and promotions as at present." 

5. "Ratings have never yet, to my knowledge, promoted effi<nency. 

Suggestions and praise are much more effective. We ask our 

children to work for something higher than marks, why not 

teachers?" 

d. "In my opinion, no system of rating can be invented which is 

not open to manipulation, and the more elaborate the method 

of scorins, the ereater the danger of injustice. Any system 

ire harm than good, when it attempts to go 

don of the most and least meritorious teach- 



how fundamentally and pedagogically wrong 
K weakening to our educational system, how 
lanes and promotions regulated thereby. 
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We therefore earnestly recommend that: 

1. The Ungraded Class Teachers' Association stand for and work for 
the abolition of all rating. 

2. That the teacher be assisted by principals, supervisors, and teachers 
in the same and other schools through suggestions, praise, discussion and 
constructive criticism. 

3. That the qualities necessary for teaching efficiency be so analyzed 
that we can recognize or fit the proper teacher for the proper place, and 
that a conscientious teacher, therefore, be not allowed to fail; however, 
should a teacher be found by the conmiunity in which she is teaching, to 
be inefficient or wilfully neglectful of duty, that she be tried, as has been 
reconmiended by the Professional Elementary Teachers' Association, by 
^'a school council, subject to the decision of a general council, — ^the Board 
of Education acting as the final court of appeab, — ^and if found guilty 
dismissed from service." 

Respectfully submitted, 

LouiBA F. Friedrich, 
Florence M. Bullock. 



A TOUCH OF NATURE 

Thomas Bailet Aldrich 

When first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snowdrifted garden mould. 
And folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild-bom thing that thrills and blows. 
Sitting beside this crumbling sea-coal fire, 
Here in the city's ceaseless roar and din. 
Far from the brambly paths I used to know. 
Far from the rustling brooks that slip and shine 
Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and briar 
And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 

(A good method for teaching a poem is given in '* Types of Teaching, 
by lida B. Earhart.) 
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SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS 



MARCH SCIENCE LESSONS 

A, Teacher* 8 aims: — ^Toteachdoserobservationsof Nature; to fill children 

with appreciation of out-door life. 

B. PupiTsaims: — ^To learn about natural phenomena; to collect specimens; 

to learn poems, in connection with science. 



Subject Matter 

I. Centres of Interest. 

1. Beginning of Spring. 

a. Winds. 

(1) Weather - vanes — how 
used; how made; di£Ferent 
kinds; where found oftenest. 

(2) Work of winds. Pushes 
ships at sea; turns mills; 
carries seeds; blows away fog, 
smoke, bad odors and dust; 
moves clouds; helps to melt 
ice and snow; dries up mud. 

(3) Harm done by winds. 
Speak of the dangers at sea; 
of our life-saving crews; life- 
boats; light-houses. 

b. Bains. 

(1) Speak of rain and its 
necessity to man, plants, and 
animals. 

{i) Speak of the work of 
rain in melting the winter's 
ice and snow, of the wearing 
power of the rain, of the 
carrying power. 
(3) Speak of the uses of 
water in general — drinking, 
cooking, cleansing, laying 
dust, as a highway, softening 
earth and seeds, motive power 
(mill wheels, engines), etc. 

c. Appearance of people. 

2. March Plant Life, 
a. Signs of growth. 

Grass, twigs, buds. Bring 
in specimens. Give short 



Method 

When does spring begin? End? 

How many spring months are 
there? 

What winds blow most frequently 
in March? 

Why is March called the windy 
month? 

From which direction does the 
wind blow most often this month? 

How can we tell? 

How does the wind help us? On 
land? On sea? 

What is a storm? 

What care must we take of our 
children, homes, land, animals, etc., 
in a storm? Have each child try to 
describe any storm (wind or rain), 
on land or at sea. 

Is March usually dry or rainy? 

Why is a dry March the best? 

How does the sky look before a 
rain storm? 

What do rain-clouds look like? 

Have you noticed the water 
rushing along near the side-walks? 
'What is it doing? 

Can you name any good things 
the rain does for us? 



Is there any change now in the 
clothing of people? 
What new sounds do you notice? 
Is there any change in the v)ork 
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Svbjed Matter 

talk on maple trees and run- 
ning of sap. This is usually 
a foreign topic to our city 
children, but a piece of maple 
sugar broken into small 
samples will sometimes stim- 
ulate interest through the 
sense of taste! An oppor- 
tunity for sense training! 

b. Germination. 

(1) Bring in vegetable or 
flower seeds, — com, beans, 
peas, morning-glory, nas- 
turtium. 
(i) Planting of seeds. 

(a) In box of wet sawdust. 

(b) In pots of soil, day, 
sand, gravel, loam. En- 
courage planting at home, in 
small boxes or pots, — on 
window-sills, sheds. 

c. March Window Gardens. 

(1) Fill a common glass 
tumbler with water, tie over 
it a piece of net, and cover 
it with peas, pressing them 
down into the water. Keep 
in dark for two or three days, 
then bring into the light. 
Notice roots piercing net. 
As vines grow, twine them 
around the window. 

(2) Fill a glass with water. 
Cut out a piece of cotton 
batting to fit the top, and 
let it float on water. Scatter 
mustard, flax or grass seed 
over it. Keep glasses warm. 
Replace water twice a week. 

(3) A wet sponge, scattered 
with bird, flax or mustard 
seed, wiU soon be covered 
with green if placed in a 
glass. Keep wet! 



Method 

of people? In children's games? 
In street life in general? 

Has the grass begun to grow? 
Where? 

Are any buds open on trees? 

What color are the buds? The 
twigs? Have each child draw twigs 
on board; on drawing paper. 

If near enough to trees ask for 
twigs from diflPerent trees. 

Do you know the pussy-wiUow? 
Horse-chestnut? Lilac? 

What kinds of seeds do you know? 

What happens when these seeds 
are left in water for a few days? 

Do seeds need water? Heat? 

Do seeds need light? Sunshine? 

Do seeds need air? 

When covered with water, the 
seeds rot, because there is not 
enough air. 

Encourage drawings — however 
simple — of dry and soaked seeds. 
Sketch growths in all stages; — 
label parts (seed, leaf, root, etc.) 

Would you like to make a small 
garden now? 

In which direction do the roots 
grow? Color? 

How do the vines grow? What 
is their color? 

Can you tell in your own words 
what you have done? 
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(4) Suggestions: These will 
help as a preliminary step to- 
ward school gardening. 

Poems to Learn: 

Winter Nights — Stevenson. 

Night Wind— Field. 

The Four Winds — 'Hiawatha (Longfellow). 

Stories to Read: 

Ulysses and the Bag of Winds. 
The Four Winds — ^Hans Andersen. 
Grace Darling. 

PoemSp — to Read or Learn: 

The Mystery of the Seed — ^Larcom. 
The Seed — S. L. Arnold. 
Little Seed — ^Lothrop. 

Lillian M. Wattb, 
Lafayette Schooly Ruggles St.^ Boston. 



NATURE STUDY 

The Farm 

Material : (1) Box or tray six inches deep and as large as floor space and 
lumber will allow. A large packing box could be procured and sides sawed 
to proper depth, (i) Plots of ground in school gardens. 

Earth. Get soil from the Department of Parks. 

Seeds. Have the children write to the Congressman from their district, 
for seeds. 

Germination of Seeds. Experiments. — Show that sprouting seeds need 
moisture. Plant beans, peas, on cotton, blotting paper. Take two bottles, 
put half a dozen beans in one. Fill the other bottle with beans and cork 
after putting water in. Which beans grow best? Why? 

Show that sprouting seeds need air. Fill some tumblers with sand and 
others with very wet day. Plant com in both parts one-half inch deep. 
Cover one part with loose soil : press down the soil on the second part. 

Show that sprouting seeds need air. Fill some tumblers with sand and 
others with very wet day. Plant com, beans, peas in sand and in wet day 
} to f inch below surface; cover seeds, smooth surface. If day cracks, 
moisten and smooth. Cover tumblers to keep soil from drying. Which 
seeds sprout? Why? 

Show that sprouting seeds need heat. Plant seeds in two boxes. Put 
one in a cool place, one in a warm place. Which seeds sprout first? Why? 
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Show that seeds which raise seed-leaves above the soil must be planted 
deep enough to get moisture, but not so deep that the young seedlings can- 
not force their way to the surface. Make a narrow box having wooden 
bottom and ends, and sides of glass. Fill nearly full of coarse sand and 
plant com, beans and peas ^ inch, 2 inches, 5 inches deep. Put seeds so as 
they may be seen through the glass. 

Protect from light by cardboard and put in a warm place. Do not add 
any water after first wetting. 

Show that we should press the soil down over planted seeds, especially 
during dry warm weather. Take a large box and divide through center. 
Plant com in both parts, ^ inch deep. Cover one part with loose soil; press 
down the soil on the second part. Which seeds grow best? Why? 

Preparation of Soil. Use of fertilizer. Why? How? When? Kinds? 
Spading. On small plots. 

Tool — spade or spading fork. 

Object, to break up earth limips to cover weeds and trash. 

Plowing. Tool — ^Plow. 

Object — 1. To break and pulverize soil. 2. To make soil soft so that 
roots (a) may enter in search of food; (b) may get firm support for plant. 
3. To admit air to roots. 4. To mix manures (fertilizers). 5. To destroy 
insects. How? 6. To kill weeds. 

Time of Plowing. In fall — soilisdry and easy to break; gives chance for 
snow and ice to act on soils (chemical condition of soil improved). In 
spring — as early as possible. 

Depth of plowing. Usually about nine inches, gradually increase depth. 
Do not turn too much subsoil. Why? 

Make trip to a farm to see actual plowing if possible. 

Note. Use pictures, models and construction to give clear notion of 
plow. Take children for field lessons. 

Harrowing. Tool — Harrow. What it is, how used. 

Object, to break up limips or dods not broken by plow; to destroy weeds; 
to aid in ventilating soil, making it fine and porous, putting it in better 
condition to absorb moisture; to prevent loss of moisture. 

Time, after plowing, and just before planting to cover seed. 

Rotting. Tool — Roller. Object, to smooth surface for even distribution 
of seed; to pack soil around seeds so that they will sprout readily; to 
hinder development of insects. 

Marker. What it is, how used, why used. 

Sowing. How — By hand, by machine. When — When danger of frost 
is over 

Methods. Seeds should be healthy and sowed in freshly stirred soil. 

Enemies of Plants. Insects and Weeds — Insects: Life history; use. 
Weeds: What they are? uses of; how get rid of; use of hoe. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT 

THE TEACHER 

"The first thing I look at on entering a teacher's room is the physical 
side. The teacher who has all of the physical side attended to, has a mark 
of eflBciency. If you see things scattered about, — ^half-written-up-records, 
— ^you wiU see evidences of carelessness. "Order is heaven's first law." 
Well kept physical surroundings do indicate efficiency in a teacher. It 
means looking after records as they should be, and keeping notes of the ex- 
ceptional characteristics of certain children. 

I expect to find a good personality in a teacher. This means a command- 
ing person: it means good senses, good ears, good eyes, well modulated 
voices. When I talk to large bodies of teachers, I like to dwell on the 
" well modulated voice. " Teachers go out of training school without learn- 
ing what a properly modulated voice is. Some have a raucous voice; 
some talk too fast. I don't know of any quality worse than talking too 
fast, so that an audience can't keep up. The audience loses interest. The 
average audience is a little phlegmatic in hearing what you have to say. 
All children don't hear with the same readiness; some don't grasp things 
with the same readiness. I do not want a voice too loud, but I do want 
it loud enough for every child to hear. 

I think also that management is a highly essential characteristic of a good 
teacher. You probably have a greater problem of this kind than the 
teacher of normal children. I have noticed great differences in this respect. 
Some teachers have the attention of every pupil in the class. How often 
you go into a class and you can tell what that attention is when no visitors 
are there, by the power the teacher shows to hold the attention of the 
children. Ability to hold the attention of a class is one of the prime es- 
sentials of a good teacher because you can't teach a child until you get his 
attention. You can't get his attention until the class is in good order. 

There is another quality which I regard as essential in a good teacher; 
that is, the ability to ask thought-provoking and well-directed questions. 
I don't know of anything that is so poorly done with our new teachers as 

that. I heard a teacher conducting a recitation out in . I never 

heard such useless questions. After he had told the children about the sea. 
He asked, "How many of the children think the water of the sea is salt?" 
There is the following error in asking questions, "All those who think so, 
raise hands. " How easy to raise the hand, being on the affirmative and 
getting a good mark! I don't know of any more unprofitable thing than to 
ask questions of that sort. Others wiU fire questions so rapidly that no one 
can possibly answer them. When it comes to giving the children a chance 
to express themselves — ^that is where a great many of the teachers fail. 
Sometimes I am quite suspicious of the teacher's ability if she talks all the 
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time." — Excerpt from a speech made by Edward B. Shallow, Associate 
Superintendent, New York City, at the Teachers' Institute, New York, 
September, 1916. 



THE CARE AND USE OF TOOLS 

The tools must be sharp, and in order to keep them sharp, it is necessary 
to put them away properly. Our motto must be, "A place for everything, 
and everything in its place. " 

We will consider in order the tools generally used in an Ungraded Class 
room. 

Each saw should be hung in a horizontal position inside the work bench 
with the teeth turned upward. A nail may be placed at one side for the 
handle and a small wooden bracket will support the other end of the saw. 
There is room for two saws in each bench. 

All chisels should be hung in such a way that the blades wiU not come in 
contact with anything. This may be accomplished by making a device 
of wood, I of an inch thick, 6 inches long by 2 inches wide. Bore three 
holes in this strip large enough for the blades of the chisels to slip through 
without letting the handles through with an expansion bit. This piece of 
wood may be fastened inside the door of the workbench by two smaU 
wooden brackets. Thus you have room for three chisels in each bench. 

All planes may be placed in the bottom of the benches, but turned on the 
sides to keep the blades from being dulled. 

Hammers, braces, tri-squares and compasses may be hung on nails 
driven inside the benches, but must not touch the saws. 

The bits may be stood in a block of wood, 6 inches square, with holes 
bored in it. This block should be put in the bottom of the bench. 

_____ • 

These are the tools most generally used in our classes, and if the children 
learn to keep them in this order, it will help them greatly in doing better 
work. It wiU also help to establish good habits in the care of the tools. 

LuELLA M. Wood. 



Work ceases to be educative when we have mastered it completely, 
when its processes have become purely reflex and it ceases to engage oiur 
thought. — Earl Barnes. 



HANDWORK 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WEAVING* 

Wash Cloth 
(Eight inches square. Cotton yam) 

Looms should be tightly warped with cotton yam doubled. Have warp 
threads spaced one-fourth inch apart, the threads passed over two nails 
skipping none. The filling is to be of double yam carried through the warp 
on a shuttle. In filling the shuttle, one should wind the rovings in such a 
manner that, holding the shuttle edgewise, he describes a figure 8. This 
prevents twisting and also keeps the fiUed shuttle flat. 

The weaving should be from the lower edge of the loom upward, or from 
the operator outward. Carry the filling over and under alternate warp 
threads in one direction, returning in the opposite direction imder and over 
them. 

Pupils should be cautioned against drawing the filling tightly through 
the warp, otherwise the fabric will become narrower and narrower as the 
work progresses. A good plan to follow in this instance is to draw the 
fiUing lightly through the warp in a curve, the highest point of which is 
an inch or more from the fabric, then, carefidly adjusting the ends and 
stretching the fabric laterally, press the thread down with the fingers. 

When it becomes necessary to refill the shuttle, have the thread brought 
to the upper side of the fabric between two warp threads away from the 
edges. Have the new thread started where the former left oflf, and pro- 
truding ends trimmed off, but not too close, when the wash cloth is com- 
pleted. Bear in mind that the upper side of the fabric is the wrong side. 

After pupils have woven one or two inches with the needle alone, have 
each one weave a common foot rule or other shed stick into the warp. 
When in the warp, have the stick turned on edge. This separates alternate 
threads, forming what is called a "shed." Teach this term. 

Through this shed the needle can more easily be passed. After it has 
been passed in one direction, drop the rule and weave back with the 
needle as formerly. It will be seen that the weaving of the alternate 
threads of fiUing will be much facilitated by this simple method of forming 
a shed. 

In finishing, begin at one comer and slip a few loops of warp thread 
from the nails at top and bottom. By pulling one thread up through the 
filling and the next one down, selvages will be formed on each end and 
tying will be necessary only at two comers. Then using tapestry needle, 
draw ends of thread at these two comers up through the filling about 
half or three-quarters of an inch and trim off protruding ends. 

"School Syllabus 1'* publiahed by the Manual Arts Department for the Ungraded Clmei of 
1 Publio Sohooli. By oourtecy of Miie Ada M. Fitts. 



NEW YORK COMMITTEE ON FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNESS 

Our Object 

The New York Committee on Feeble-mindedness aims to secure through 
muremitting effort in season and out of season, adequate provision for the 
early detection, care and training of the epileptics in this great state. 

We wish to help increase the provision which New York state makes for 
the custody of epileptics; to aid in promoting the usefulness of colony 
settlements; to further public recognition of the necessity for special care 
tor afflicted patients; and to strive toward the prevention of epilepsy in the 
future. 

What is Epilepsy 

Epilepsy is a chi'ofnic nervous disorder characterized by abrupt attacks 
of total or partial loss of consciousness and sensation. The seizures are 
usually progre^ve in seriousness but vary greatly in intensity. Convul- 
sions of the limbs, facial distortion and noisy, labored breathing, followed 
in turn by sleepiness, usually mark the disorder in its more violent forms. 
As a result of outbreaks repeated at irregular intervals the patient usually 
undergoes a mental and crften a physical deterioration. The prominence 
of these symptoms varies in different patients. 

Although epilepsy has been recognized as a very serious ailment from the 
'earliest times, the disorder is more prevalent than is commonly supposed. 
The manifestations differ so greatly that many epileptics are not recognized 
as such for years. In fact, in some cases the attacks are so mild as to escape 
observation or else occur wholly by night so that no one is any the wiser, 
even though the effects may be harmful. 

The Incapacity op Epileptics 

The epileptic, being subject in most instances to a mental or physical 
incapacity or both which may be either partial or complete, permanent or 
temporary, sooner or later is barred from employment in the commercial 
world. This makes him dependent on his family or the community. 

Also in the home he is a source of anxiety and often makes it impossible 
for some member of the family to work even when the financial need is 
pressing. In institutions planned for other types of defectives he is a 
disturbing element because of his recurring seizures. 

When an epileptic child has a seizure, there is as a rule, marked interfer- 
ence with the mental processes. For this reason the acquirement of knowl- 
edge at such periods is difficult or impossible. Furthermore, all memory 
of subjects studied only a short time before the seizure may have entirely 
vanished. In addition to the handicap of epileptic seizures, many epileptics 
are also either feeble-minded, insane, or mentally peculiar. 



Extent or Pbobleh in New Yobk 
Conservative authorities with years of experience in this field of medical 
practice place the number of epileptics at rather more than one in eveiy 
five hundred of the population. New Y<H-k state with 10,000,000 in- 
habitants has proper accommodations tor at most 1,500 epil^tics, out ot a 
total of at least 20,000. 

Both the sexes are about equally affected in the earlier years, but aft^ 
maturity. the disorder is more common among men. This isdue to a greater 
tendency toward alcoholism, the acquiring of syphilis and the receipt trf 
various injuries to the brain in hazardous occupations. But 85 per cent of 
all cases of epilepsy begin before the end of the teens. Most cases develop 
either in the first three or four years or in the period following pub^ty. 

Cauhes of Epilbfst 

Heredity plays an exceedingly important part in the history of the major- 
ity of epileptics. It is more responsible for the occurrence of the epilepsy 
in the descendant than is any other one factor. Syphilis in the parent, 
acquired previous to the birth of the child, injuring the germ cells, fre- 
quently damages the offspringin such a waythat epilepsy may appear. like- 
wise alcohol seems to play a part in many cases. Birth injuries and the 
diseases of childhood, are responsible in some instances. 

The inherited tendency to develop epilepsy may be either direct or in- 
direct. An epileptic parent may have children who are either epileptic 
or afflicted with other nervous and mental disorders or defects. In the 
same way the parents and grandparents of on epileptic may have been 
neurotic, feeble-minded, insane or have had other psychopathic truts in 
behavior and conduct which are inheritable rather than disease entities of an 
epileptic chuacter. 



BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

Education Through Play. Henry S. Curtis. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Curtis has written his book out of a fund of experience which appears 
in every paragraph. At the start he distinguishes between play and recrea- 
tion in this way: Play is an activity for its own sake, with its object in itself. 
Recreation is relief from strain, purposeless save to avoid activity and get 
repose. Play is active, recreation is passive. The argument of the book 
might be put thus : that if we make more play we shall need less recreation. 

Mr. Curtis falls into the natural error of an enthusiast; he overestimates 
his subject. But this very enthusiasm is part of the contagion of the book. 
He not only makes play important and improving — ^he makes it attractive. 
The paragraph on the play spirit goes with such conviction that it persuades 
the reader to take the rest of the book on faith, to believe that play wiU cure 
crime, drunkenness, nervous instability and excess of the movies. 

It is interest on which Mr. Curtis rests his case for play, for organized play- 
grounds and play directors. The children play in the streets, he says, but 
it is aimless play and unstimulating. In team games and games of competi- 
tion people find the absorption which alone makes exercise good for nerves 
and for physical development. Gymnastics will not do, because they are 
done indoors and done for a purpose outside of themselves, but games, 
played for their own sakes with the passionate interest they excite in every 
healthy creature, are the panacea for modem degenerations. 

There is a chapter on play in German and in English schools, with the 
curious comment that although the English are the people of games, and 
the Germans of gymnasia, the German schools lead the world in organi^sed 
play. After pleading his belief with a detail and clearness surprising in 
one so enthusiastic, and after illustrating it with cases here and abroad, 
Mr. Curtis discusses playground construction, the games themselves, their 
place in the curriculum and the training of play directors. 

The agitation of late years for organized play has seemed to many people 
a little dreary; we are over-organized, they said, let us at least leave out 
the play of children, and trust them to be happy in their own way. It is 
the remarkable thing that Mr. Curtis has done, to show that children are 
actually happier in organized play than thrown on their own resoiux;es, — 
with the proviso that Mr. Curtis's own conception of the play spirit must 
inform the games. And it is only a step to the persuasion that the reader 
himself had better find his own version of duck-on-a-rock and prisoner's 
base. 

B. S. MOBGAN, 

School of Pedagogy, New York University. 



EXCHANGES 

American Education: The Learning Process. Class Training and Disci- 
pline of Truant and Incorrigible Children. Supervised Study. Scho<d 
Use of Literature. 

Educational Exchange: February Manual Training. A Valentine Grame. 
Speech Games. 

Education: The Future of the Public Schools. Guardianship of the 
Working Child. The Teaching <^ History. Physical Training and 
Scholarship. 

The Training School Bulletin. Christmas Day. A Glimpse of Vineland. 
Stanmiering. What the Mental Defectives Cost the Community. 
How New Jersey May Care for Its Feeble-minded. Those Who Arc 
"It" for Once. 
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Florence Nightingale School 

FOR 

NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 

BOARDING SCHOOL : 
2S8th Street and Riverdale Avenue. [ Tel. Kingsbridge 316 ] 

DAY SCHOOL : 
316 West 87th Street. [ Tel. Schuyler 91«1 ] 



9 Organised by teachers experienced and zealously interested in the woric of educating 
nervous and backward children. 9 Most approved special methods of teaching are employed. 
4 Individual instruction by graduate teachers, experienced in the training of diEBcult children. 



Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training Departments 
FuiiL Pabticulabs Upon Appucation. RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 

CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 



"MOLDOLITH" 

A Material for Modeling 

Requires No Casting^ No Firing 
Becomes as Hard a$ Stone 

f This wonderful material b fiUing the long 
felt want in the modeling classes of the 
public schools. 

q A figure modeled in **MOLDOLITH** 

retains the original touch of the pupil and 
can be preserved without the expense of 
firing or casting. 

4 Thb we believe lends an added interest to 
Uie pupils in their work. 

i "MGLDOLITH" is highly endorsed by 
Uie modeling teachers in the public schoob, 
art schoob» colleges, etc. 

Write for circular and ir^ormation 

REX MODELING CLAY CO. 

(Tetophoo* 7M Stuyretant) 

141 East 17th Street, New York CrrY 
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LEARNING TO READ 

IS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE TO 

THE ATYPICAL CHILD 



nsmtAUinz 



Dr. C. Banks McNairy, Superintendent of the Caswell Training School (the 
State School for Defectives), Kinston, N. C, says: 

**The method u$ed here U the one iMeh eeems eepeciaUy adapted for 
these children: namely 

The Aldine Method 



a eomhination of the word and phonetie methods. The other euhjecia are 
taught with thie method ae a basis" 



Ton FULL INFOBUATION, ADDBBfiS 

NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 

73 Fifth Avenue - - - New York 

120 Boylston Street ... Boston 

623 South Wabash Avenue 



- Chicago 




C. H. STOELTING CO. 

Manufacturers and Importers 

APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES FOR 

Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence. 

Yerkes-Bridges Point-Scale. 

Goddard's Tests used in the Vineland Training School. 

Whipple's ''Manual of Mental and Physical T%sts." 

Healy & Femald's "Practical Mental Classification." 

Heal/s "The Individual Delinquent." 

Walhn's "Serial Tests for Measuring the Rate of Mental Growth and 

Improvement." 
Wallin's "Group Experiments on Visual After-Imam." 
Femald's "Differentiating Tests for the Defective Delinquent Class." 
Pyle's "Examination of School Children." 
Franc's "Handbook of Mental Examination Methods." 
Titchener's Psychological Texts. 
Knox's Tests used in the U. S. Immigration Bureau. 
Porteus' Tests for Mental Deficiency. 

WooUey & Fishw's Mental and Physical Measurements of Working Children. 
WeideiiiBall's PLrraical and Mental Tests for Criminal Women. 
Woodworth & Well's Association Tests. 



\ sdditioD to the apMTAtui Mid raopliM mentioned aboye. we manufaeture and handle a full line (or Plijreioi. 
'ifanrt Biology and Phs^ology. We will gladly nuUl deeonptive matter to anyone intereated. Fleaee ipeetfy 
\fai» oi work you are engaged. 
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DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF 



^i^^ 



BACKWARD AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 



rilHE DEPARTMENT is planned for two types of students. For those 
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Reprinted from the New York Medical Journal by Courtesy of the Author 

PSYCHOPATHIC CHILDREN* 

WHAT NEW YORK CITY IS DOING FOR THEM 

Bt L. Pierce Clabk, M.D. 

New Yqbk 

In order that one may understand the motives in the present movement 
to study and prevent the psychopathies of children, we should see clearly 
the reasons for such work. The psychiatrist has long realized that out of 
the earliest maladaptations of the precox and many allied states, much of 
the s3rmptomatology and innate defects of the patient have flowed, and 
that more intensive study of child, and even infantile life is necessary to 
understand properly and gauge the psychiatric issues concerned. The 
trends in this direction are well shown in Meyer's precox studies, and 
Hoch's effort to elucidate the developmental facts in his personality studies. 
Those of us more immediately concerned with the interpretation and treat- 
ment of fimctional nervous disorders, such as the psychoneuroses, have 
realized the absolute necessity of a knowledge of the subsoil of habit, 
manners, and conduct in the neurotic makeup, as well as in the normal 
child. Nor have physicians alone awakened to this new task; indeed, 
many still do not recognize the enormous importance of the problem. 
Many educators, however, are awakening to the fact that modem educa- 
tion calls for a more individualized approach to child development and 
that it is one of the chief functions of an educational system to study the 
particular child and help him to adapt his innate powers to his environ- 
ment and life work. In order to do this, it is essential that we take a better 
inventory of the child's native ability and temperament. 

The importance of study of the nervous child is felt even more keenly 
by society at large, independently of physician, educator, and psychologist. 
It is heralded by many interesting researches upon the nature and causes 
of vagrancy, crime, prostitution, and pauperism, the diseases of social life. 

*Read before the New York Psychiatrical Society, November 5, 1913, and, in abatraot, before the 
New York County Medical Society, January 13, 1914. 
Copyriffat, 1914, by A. R. Elliott Publishing Company. 
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We all meet, therefore, on a common ground in demanding enlightenment 
regarding normal and abnormal child life. The necessity for team work 
here is obvious. The aUenist is not satisfied to look back upon and recon- 
struct the early youth of the patient whose mind in later years may have 
become irrevocably wrecked; the penologist and criminologist feel unable 
to set aright the innate trends of an adult criminal whose very foundations 
of perverted character, manner, and conduct were allowed to go unrecog- 
nized and imcorrected in earliest life, although many opportimities were in 
evidence. 

The question is now pertinent. How are these needs to be met? How 
are these child studies to be made? Where can they be imdertaken to best 
advantage? The large nerve clinics in the cities have not met our needs 
in the past, first, because physicians in charge are not trained to under- 
stand or get into sympathetic contact with child life. Then, too, proper 
faciUties for the work are not at hand; we must know the family and 
environmental history, the setting in which the nervousness developed, 
and this requires the use of speciaUy trained social workers, and investiga- 
tors to go to the children's homes. Much time and patience are required 
to co5rdinate all these examinations. In time mental clinics which are now 
on the way will make this work one of the chief purposes of their existence. 
Means and efforts to promote human welfare and happiness are the func- 
tions of physician and educator alike, as well as of those engaged in govern- 
ment. It is the early prevention of the nervousness of our modem life 
that is desired. We are but following the lines now laid down all along the 
road of modem progress in social science. 

At present no one is able to fathom the depth and breadth of the child 
mind and soul; no one has an exact panacea for its various disorders, no 
one may even classify the subtypes and the large loose groupings. On 
the other hand, we are all willing to study the individual types and 
varieties, and some time, sooner or later, we shall amass sufficient data 
upon which we may found a better understanding and training treatment 
of the nervous child. 

If it has taken painstaking researches for years, since the time of Sequin 
and Itard, to make possible a comprehensive training, care, and treatment 
of the submental child, the feeble-minded and imbecile class, how much 
greater must be the time and work required to formulate the proper guide 
rules of treatment for the neurotic child, wherein there is a disordered mind 
and psychic life to be set right, and not simply a constant and fixed deficit 
as in the mental defective. The frank submentals may be best treated and 
cared for in groups, as we all know they are essentially gregarious and 
develop best by imitative habits, while the neiurotic child's difficulties are 
individual and must be studied and treated as such. 

While it calls for little skill and training to determine the disposal of the 
frankly feeble-minded, not a few of the borderline cases, especially where 
marked neiurotic trends are in evidence, will require more exact study, and 
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to this end we hope to have some of the ungraded classes set aside for 
observation and special pedagogic training; furthermore, if necessary, 
residential schools will be provided to assist in determining the diagnosis 
and best methods of treatment of these children. Provisions of this latter 
sort are already serving a good purpose in many cities in Holland. Such 
schools can easily serve as stepping stones for pupils who must pass on to 
permanent custodial care in state institutions if their mental deficit proves 
irremediable. Further, the interrelationship of such residential schools 
and state institutions ought to be mutually helpful, for in the opinion of 
many keen observers the state institutions for the feeble-minded have 
remained too long in isolation from the outside pedagogic world. Not that 
many of the principles of the ordinary training in the normal schools can 
be taken over by the state schools, for most of their inmates must lead an 
industrial life in shops or on farms, but inasmuch as an extensive try-out of 
manual and industrial training is being made in the public schools where finan- 
cial support for such experimental pedagogics is readily supplied, the state 
institutions could profit much from a closer association than now obtains. 

To siunmarize, then, all public schools in the large cities should have a 
department for clinical study of the frank psychopathies of school children, 
because the school is in close touch with the child and the parent, and 
enjoys the utmost confidence of the public. It has the training equipment, 
the personnel, and the financial support adequately to meet the bsues 
concerned in understanding the nature and degree of retardation or per- 
version of mental development. The school should call for the cooperation 
of physicians, sociologists, and psychologists — specially trained pedagogues 
to unravel the difficulties of teaching psychopathic children. The whole 
scheme calls for our hearty support, as it is in line with the trend of the best 
thought today to study the beginnings of mental disorders in order that 
the best means may be forthcoming for preventing the nervous and mental 
disorders of adult life. 

In order that one may understand our tentative plan of study of the 
individual child, a few notes will be given of the general routine inquiry of 
cases coming before the clinic. 

First, the child's main difficulties are outlined, to find out whether these 
difficulties lie in the intellectual or the emotional field, such as backward- 
ness in certain studies, or whether he exhibits antisocial traits in the home, 
or at school, among his comrades, on the street, etc. These facts are 
briefly stated as a text for inquiry. Then follows a statement, more or less 
detailed, of the reasons for excluding him from the normal grade in school, 
which practically amounts to a categorical list of his intellectual and emo- 
tional deficiencies. In addition thereto, note is made of the kind of school 
work the child is best fitted to do, and what he shows the most liking for, 
it being recognized that the study in which indifference or disinclination is 
shown is the most hopeless. Miss Farrell, who is in charge of the ungraded 
classes, has planned to group delinquent children on the basis of their 
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similarities of what they can or like to do, the positive characteristics, rather 
than upon the negative side of what they cannot do, as has obtained in many 
schools heretofore. The plan is a good one, and promises well in the con- 
structive betterment of psychopathic children in general. 

Next in the examination, a number of intellectual tests are employed, 
such as the Simon-Binet, the Healy puzzle board, etc. These are used only 
for more specific helps in detecting the more glaring defects, and to give 
the clue to finding the possible way to direct future plans of educational 
training, and although such tests are of great assistance, they have their 
definite limitations and often render one satisfied with but a superficial 
view of the case. 

The examination then moves on to summarize the experimental and 
actual efforts of the child in the short period of study and observation in 
the ungraded classes. A family history follows, which is made up of data 
obtained from parents by the physician, and social workers who visit the 
children's homes. In dealing with fimctional nervous disorders in the 
clinic, it has been found best to inquire carefidly into the character, tem- 
perament, adaptations, and adjustments of the individual members of the 
family, rather than to confine oneself to a mere detailing of definite disease 
entities, which latter procedure is insufficient in dealing with psychopathies 
W children, although the method may have been quite satisfactory in deal- 
ing with organic or structural diseases of the nervous system. Concerning 
some of the suspicious members of a family, a request for a brief account 
of their lives has been a help where dry questions have proved negative. 
There is no doubt in our minds that inquiries regarding the hereditary 
peculiarities of temperaments from which many of the psychoneuroses and 
antisocial trends of children flow, will be the better understood when we 
direct the family inquiry upon traits or trends of conduct, the habits and 
behavior, and learn to avoid disease entity labels — in other words, we 
should strive to handle the psychopathies on their own plane of perversion 
of instincts and conduct, which is also the trend of investigative methods 
in modem eugenic studies. 

The personal history is next taken up in chronological order, and is 
largely confined to data concerning the physical development of the child. 
It has been found best to take up the mental development under the sub- 
sequent heading of mental examination. 

The physical and neurological examination is similar to that pursued in 
any good clinic, and does not warrant being detailed here. While the 
greater stress is, obviously, laid upon the examination of the mental 
mechanisms concerned in the psychopathies, the bearing which physical 
conditions have in such disorders is always kept in mind, and careful note 
is made of them so that the investigation may be broad and comprehensive 
in future studies. 

We now take up the mental examination. It is held that the first prin- 

)le in the observation of psychic condition is to describe accurately, and 
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to present the facts so they can be used in a reconstruction of the develop- 
ment of the disorder. 

In speaking of the mental condition, we imply a very broad definition. 
We recognize by it the conditions of the fimctions of co5rdination and 
adaptation of the individual to the environment, with the help of the 
experience of the past, and the critical and imaginative use of this mental 
material. It concerns all the reactions which usually involve mental 
processes, not merely the abstract mental processes, but the entire biolog- 
ical reaction. In our description we endeavor to get unequivocal state- 
ments, learn to avoid all terms which are opeiii to confusion, and where- 
ever we are in any doubt about terms we strive to resort to a plain state- 
ment of events in simple, nontechnical language. This does not prevent 
the use, in our judgment, of all available knowledge, but keeps up from 
the effects of empty technical terms or phrases. 

In order to get a clear picture of the condition, first, we endeavor to give 
each fact its proper value in the chain of cause and effect. While it is 
important to note that a patient does or says a certain thing, it is of more 
importance to state clearly the setting in which their utterances or acts 
occur; it is this which gives to their conduct the value of normality or 
abnormality. Hence, the important rule in the record is, whenever it 
appears necessary to do so, one should give conversations in question and 
answer, or detail an act in the situation, on the ground that a reaction 
cannot be judged without a knowledge of the provoking agent. The 
questions are simple, comparable, as uniform as possible, and to the point, 
and, at times when we wish to get a reaction almost spontaneous, a mere 
*'eh" or interjection helps along the current of speech. Above all things, 
we strive to make the general situation in which reactions occur quite 
plain, so that there may be no doubt as to the patient's attitude and to 
what he reacts. 

The mental development of infancy and childhood is inquired into, first 
by following the personality study of Hoch.* In addition to the guide, 
the following, particularly applicable to children, is especially thought of: 
The child's habits of eating, sleeping, play, and its reactions to parental 
discipline, its affections toward parents, brothers, and sisters, and other 
httle girls and boys, as well as its attitude toward adults, strangers, etc. 
We hold that the inquiry in infantile mentality is but the stepping stone 
leading up to the personality study of later child life. 

Particular attention is paid to the child's reaction at home in contrast 
to that at school, as well as its behavior with playmates on the street, com- 
pared with strangers and adults in civil authority. It is well known that 
there is a marked difference in the manner and conduct of children at home 
and in school. At home the child lives and acts on the stage of his ordinary 
life, which is a natural setting to him and is easily described by the parents 

* August Hooh and George 8. Amaden: A Guide to the Descriptive Study of the Personality, State 
BotpUal BulUHn, November, 1913. 
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and friends. On it every change and abnormality gains a fine relief. In 
school the child is placed on a common level with other children. WhQe 
the experimental ground of the school may be strange, it is one where 
intellectual grasp and emotional control are easily compared with those ot 
the average normal child. In the absence of any very stirring trends of 
events, the school record b apt to lose the fundamental connections and 
contain stereotyped accounts of cut and dried observations, instead of 
giving us a live, continued account of an individual type of maladaptations 
of a psychopathic child who struggles ineffectually against the normal school 
work. 

The very first uniform experimental phase of a child's reaction to the 
entrance of a school is carefully inquired into. His willingness to surrender 
his isolated individuality to that of the group in school play and work, and 
his adaptations to new surroundings and a uniform homogeneous disci- 
pline are carefidly noted. Ordinarily the child's adaptabiUty to the school 
is much easier than the same change would be for the adult, for innate 
reasons. 

An ordinary common sense description of how the child acted on the 
foregoing occasion brings out important points which a medically trained 
observer will not care to miss. It brings out the general condition of the 
child with regard to health, strength, general feeling, the ability to grasp 
the situation and of adequate self direction and adaptability, or it will 
bring out various morbid conditions — weakness, distraction (as shown in 
dress and personal appearance, or in the inability of appropriate adapta- 
tion to the situation), the dominating emotional tone, and general mental 
attitude. It also furnishes data concerning the orientation, and frequently 
a spontaneous account of the child's difficulties. But for a medical account, 
a more methodical inquiry into the points on which we can base a definite 
diagnosis, is quite essential. 

For this more direct examination, the mode of approach is absolutely 
decisive of the result. The reserve of the child is usually very great, or if 
not reserve, at least there is an unwillingness to show a clear picture of 
peculiar experiences. It has therefore been found necessary to gain the 
child's confidence by treating him or her "as a sensible boy or girl," to 
begin wherever the child does not speak freely, with questions about 
whether he has got on well with everybody at home and in the school, to 
pass to the least irritating topics, such as will most likely elicit a pleasant 
answer and create a congenial starting point. In perfect privacy, the state- 
ments can usually be obtained quite fully, often with a feeling of relief in 
the child, and a distinct gain in the relation between physician and child. 
Any chances of self humiliation must be eased with verbal suggestions and 
any appearance of obnoxious ridicule, dictation or correction, and unneces- 
**gument must be avoided; one should not have special insistence in 
onal dealings with children. It certainly requires a great deal of 
Ige and sympathy with children to choose the right moments, and 
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it is to such an extent a matter of inborn tact that it is doubtful whether 
any written rules can do more than bring out that which one already pos- 
sesses. 

The feelings of the child, the general condition, and the special idiosyn- 
crasies are kept in mind before aU. We find that the utmost care is neces- 
sary to make the child feel that aU is done to make a comfortable and 
wholesome relation to the physicians, teachers and parents, the keynote of 
aU our efforts. Sometimes it is necessary to urge analysis of the situation 
a little more than is pleasant to the child, and sometimes it is found that 
all one has been able to accomplish at the first examination is to prepare 
the way for the next interview, and to dispel unpleasant impressions by 
counter suggestions. At times, a physician meets with idiosyncrasy in a 
child, and the cause is greatly served if he recognizes his limitations in 
being able to meet that attitude, and if he knows how to inform some one 
else of just what is wanted to complete the observation, so that the child 
need not be bored by the same questions over and over again or submit to 
a complete examination by another. Above all, we try to connect up aU 
the child's abnormal reactions to their real genetic causes. 

The leading question may be: How does the child behave in reciction 
to school or home work or discipline? In what way does it seem unusual? 

One notes first the general attitude of the child in school work, the trend 
of mood, and activity and interest in his work. The degree of progress and 
the general retentiveness of memory as to school studies, discipline, and 
play is the natural inquiry. 

The systematic investigations of the child's general mental trend, the 
existence of special moods not covered in the personality study, easily lead 
us to a constructive plan of training treatment. Special inquiry is made 
into the condition of the sensorium (the child's appreciation of sensory 
stimuli and the simple responsiveness to impressions constituting a psy- 
chosensory examination), including tests for orientation of home and school 
life, memory of recent and remote events, retention, fund of general infor- 
mation, counting, calculation, reading, enunciation, and writing. FinaUy, 
there follows a concise verbatim account of the child's own story of his 
difficulties, and how he thinks they may be set right, with notes in paren- 
theses of the changes in moods, manner, appearance, and conduct while 
such accounts are being detailed. All is followed by a physical and mental 
smnmary of the entire case. 



POSSIBILITIES OF OUTUNING WORK FOR SUB- 
NORMAL CHILDREN ALONG THE LINE 
OF PRODUCTIVE LABOR 

Annib M. Sturgib 

Let U8 glance for a moment at the group of children whom we are to 
consider. 

W., a boy of 14, size of a 10 year-old, fairly well-dressed, quite clean, 
most cock-sure and talkative, erratic, aly, teasing, obstinate and self- 
willed; does just as he likes at home "because he is nervous," mother 
explains. 

Though unable to read, spell or do examples beyond Grade III., his 
parents are sure and he is positive that he will come out all right. 'It's the 
teacher's fault thus far.' In everything his motto is: "That's good 
enough. " 

C, also 14, unkempt, dirty, clothing so fragmentary that the wise teacher 
takes an inventory of him as he enters the building, restless, passionate, 
deaf, a cigarette fiend, and light-fingered, most inqubitive as regards what 
others are doing; never knows what he was working on at the previous 
lesson, never can account for his tardinesses or wanderings, wholly ill- 
balanced; yet withal, kindly disposed. 

F., 12 years of age, also ragged and unclean, painfully self-conscious and 
diffident, afraid to attempt any kind of work (possibly because conscious 
of condition of hands), mischievous, a truant, unable to read or reason; in 
fact, negative along all lines except activity. 

A., 9 years of age, vmn, restless, unstable; destroying or spoiling every 
piece of work attempted, yet always clamoring for something to do. 

" " -1 - 'n the phrase "a cheerful grin, " 

Was sent with suitcase to another building to get some 
or him. When he reached building, didn't know why he 

mber by any multiple, we find their characteristics the 
tielplessness in facing any unknown conditions, erratic 
ess, no standards, no idea of values, poor judgment, 
1 a sort of hopeless resignation to whatever conditions 
fied with meagre or even no results, 
ad, we have proved them to be eager to do things (one 
I: "They fairly eat up work. ")i pathetically happy and 
isy, untiring when interested, ready to do a mechanical 
irever, easily encouraged; capable of doing only simplest 
' moment needing careful and patient supervision, 
e experts are studying these types, devising tests, cata- 
lata. While this most valuable work b being done, the 
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children are with us, not as types, but as living boys and girk, ever present, 
fast increasing in numbers, insistently demanding that something be done 
with and for them. Every teacher knows that these are the ones who will 
very soon "start something" in the room where their needs have not been 
planned for. We must anticipate Satan in finding work for these idle 
minds to do. 

Try however hard they may, these children can never attain to school 
standards. We are quite sure now concerning this. There are other 
standards toward which they can strive, namely: Cleanliness, decency, 
courtesy, promptness, quietness, the doing a thing well, living and working 
peaceably with one's companions, self-control, self-respect, right habits of 
work and of living. 

We know only too well all the discouraging facts concerning these un- 
fortimates. What we do not know is their potential possibility along some 
line of work. Teachers are faithfully searching for all the activities which 
may prove an outlet to these prisoned minds. I am a firm believer that 
there must be some work for each boy and girl (the lower institution cases 
always excepted), in doing which he can be happy, safe, useful to himself 
and of some benefit to the community. 

The out-of-doors, the farm, with its animals and gardens, offers the best 
conditions, but we are confining ourselves to those in schook and cities. 

In thinking of work, we appeal first to their strongest side, the egotistical. 
What do you need for yourself or at home? One glance at them shows — 
shoes ! Old shoes are worn to school, brought to school, sent by a classmate 
while owner at home awaits their return, are mended, by the owner when 
possible, leather paid for and shoes worn by the proud and more comfortable 
possessor. Shoes are also contributed by kindly friends and when mended 
are sold to the children and their families at a nominal price. The oldest 
boy of nine children has astonished hk father and himself by repairing and 
carrying home shoes for himself and the family thk winter. You should 
see the responsibility he feels, the alertness with which he responds to all 
that teacher expects, the way in which he now looks you squarely in the eye. 

Another boy, a problem because of hk restlessness and animal-like 
wildness, comes early, stays late, persktently pounding away, doing good 
work, too. To us it was pathetic to find him patting hk bendh lovingly, at 
times. 

Babies are perpetuaUy in the home, so for them are made simple dresses, 
leggings, bibs, hoods, mittens and knitted reins. The repairing of broken 
toys or furniture k encouraged. A baby carriage once made a long and 
eventful journey to a special class on the third floor. A steamer chair 
minus seat and back was also laboriously brought. Unfortunately the 
condition of each was beyond our skill. 

The home mending may be brought to school and done there. The 
daily mending of school apparel and sewing on of missing buttons has proved 
more potent for cleanliness than months of earnest talk. Clothing k made 
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by the girk, underclothes and middy blouses for themselves, blouses for 
their brothers, and extra ones which those needing can buy. 

Workroom aprons are made by both girk and boys and one class of boys 
in Boston has achieved distinction by making trousers. 

Other useful articles which hold the attention and interest of all are table 
mats, table runners, knitted scarfs, caps, holders and bags of all kinds. 
These people can do but little, and what that little shaU be and why it shall 
be done by the individual must be carefully planned by the teacher. We 
keep their work practical; at first utilizing such materiak as they are likely 
to have in their homes, training them how to get and to use better later. 
Materiak should not be costly, should not be used carelessly; they need to 
learn to use and not to waste or destroy what they have. They are now 
working for themselves and others near them, but with others harmo- 
niously. 

When anything f umkhed by the school k taken home, it k paid for, not 
according to its value, always, for the teacher, in fixing the price, has to use 
judgment tempered with knowledge of home conditions; but paid for, not 
merely given. 

But few ways of earning a living are open to these people and we are 
striving to train them away from that door which stands widest open, 
mendicancy. They are fertile in inventing plausible tales to procure the 
means of supplying their temporary wants. We pity them, alas! we too 
often wkh to get rid of them, so the temptation k to help in the, to us, 
easiest way — giving : thereby leading them to greater weakness. Independ- 
ence and pride are hard to foster. 

We have said that they have no sense of responsibiUty; no self-respect 
which incites them to make an effort to earn what they receive. We lead 
the children to think of all that we are daily receiving in our school, of how 
much k being done for us. Naturally, we question how we may *' pay back" 
as the children express it, learning the joy of returning for value received 
and of!doing for others. We at once think of the School Department. How 
can we help there? Boys have made window-boxes, book-shelves, shelves 
for the model store and even the cabinets and lockers in some buildings. 
The simpler repairs, t.e., locks, door knobs, window lights, broken chairs, 
tables and desks can be made by the higher grade boys. The tops of desks 
and tables can be scraped and repolished. In Newton the reseating of all 
chairs belonging to schook k done by Special Classes. Many classes make 
some of their own playground apparatus, such as sleds, jumping standards, 
bats, stilts and running wheek, balance beams and ladders. Rugs and 
erasers can be made, if desired. 

In Taunton the coir door mats and all waste baskets are made for the 
School Department. 

New York classes have been very successful in making brushes of all 
kinds used by the janitors in the pubUc schook. In Rochester, N. Y., also, 
brushes are being made for the Board of Education. 
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The girls in a class in Montclair, N. J., in 1918 were regularly cooking and 
serving a ten-cent lunch to the teachers. 

In three classes in Rochester, N. Y., the girls are now preparing and 
serving lunches. 

In Montclair, N. J., the boys built ISO mission tables for use in class 
rooms and several twelve-foot work benches for use in Special Class rooms. 

The eagerness and zeal with which these things are worked upon, the 
general air of kindliness and good-feeling which fills the work-rooms when 
every one has something to do, make us cry in our hearts: *'He who will 
not let a sparrow fall to the ground will surely give us inspiration as to more 
ways of directing these. His children. " 

To help them judge values, to learn standards of the world, we put our 
work in the open market, selling our goods, but not holding charity sales. 
To do a piece of work which is salable because it is worthily done means 
unlimited possibiUties to one who has always been a failure. Here can be 
taught some of the principles of life. All one gets for an article is, not 
rightfully his, the materials must be paid for, the city ought to receive 
something for the use of building, took and teachers. 

(jood work conmiands a price. Poor work is not wanted by anyone. 

A child can understand that, if, through carelessness or indifference, be- 
cause no one should be allowed to undertake a piece of work which he is not 
capable of doing well, much material is wasted, there will be no balance 
after material is paid for. 

Baskets, toys, rugs, doll furniture, household articles, dressed dolls, the 
wooden articles now in vogue, all find a ready sale. 

The lessons of perseverance, self-control and self-respect learned while 
doing things desired by other people are worth far more than the money 
received. Filling orders from sales, simple upholstering, rug-making, and 
cobbling, have aU been done for the public. 

In this age of complex civilization, where so much b done by machinery, 
there seem to be fewer opportunities opening for those who must do simple 
work, calling for Uttle inteUigence and even that requiring constant super- 
vision. Again we say that out-of-doors furnishes the best field. Anyone 
who has visited Waverly, Wrentham, Vineland or Bridgewater keenly 
realizes this. To quote from Superintendent Johnstone of Vineland: 
"The most productive outlet for our children is, of coiurse, the farm. I find 
there that boys who have been trained are able to give us returns averaging 
about one-third of a man's work. In a few isolated cases, of course, there 
are boys who do as much as a man and better than many men. In the 
poultry and dairy departments and with hogs, we find that we are able to 
entirely do away with the work of unskilled people, and that would be con- 
siderable in a dairy of 50 to 60 head, a poultry plant of 8,000 or a drove of 
^0 hogs. 

"Within the last three years, we have saved a great deal in our building 
operations by having the boys at the Colony make concrete blocks. A 
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gang of twelve boys have been making 600 blocks a day right along. They 
have also contributed much to the work of building by doing there most of 
the unskilled labor, such as carrying lumber, placing blocks, etc. '* 

We find that many of our boys out of school are now driving express or 
helping on milk teams. 

C, the second boy mentioned in the beginning, though the youngest boy 
in his family, takes all the care of the hens, because he does it better than 
any of the others, his father says. 

Let us have school gardens, however small, working steadily for larger 
ones. 

New York has had encouraging results from her summer farm. 

Boston is proud of a potato crop raised by a group of boys this past season. 

Some of the boys of the Special Class worked on a large market garden on 
holidays last spring and this fall, a few persbting during the summer, while 
one boy has worked thus for two years. Another boy is making good work- 
ing for a florist outside of school hours. 

It is true that the planning for and working with such children demand 
infinite tact, patience, perseverance and ingenuity. But all who have seen 
the vacant faces Ughten, the bent bodies straighten, the bowed heads lift, 
the sad, hopeless eyes brighten, when their hands and minds were busy, 
will join me in thinking that it must be worth while in the great scheme of 
things. 

"The study of the psychoneuroses of the adult has thrown a good deal 
of light on the complexity of the life of the child; conflicts analogous to 
those of the adult are present in childhood, and may give rise to the same 
types of nervous disorder. The neurotic child may show at an early age 
difficulty in passing from one stage of adaption to another, a tendency 
to retain the attitude of the earlier stage, an incomplete assimilation of 
the more mature attitude. 

"Familiar symptoms may indicate the presence of such a difficulty in 
the chilk's adaption and the recognition and treatment of the difficulty 
will depend on a just appreciation of the complexity of the child's life, a 
complexity which is alien to the conventional conceptions of childhood. 

"In the study of the r6le played by certain symptoms in childhood it 
is useful to remember that these symptoms may be a method by which 
the child, more or less subconsciously asserts himself and enjoys certain 
immunities or privileges. 

"Although certain symptoms may arise in a very complex manner and 
persist owing to their utility, they need not have such complex signifi- 
cance; they may, as the indicators of a constitutional nervous instability, 
be elicited by a great variety of causes. The pediatrist, by the appUca- 
tion of acurate methods to the study of these early symptoms, may con- 
tribute to psychopathology a much clearer formulation of the basis of 
some types of nervous constitution." 

— C. Macfie Campbell, M.D., Baltimore. 



SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHODS 

THE PLAY ATTITUDE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 

Wm. R. Harper 

Brooklyn Training School for Teachers 

It is primarily my purpose to cite my observations and offer a few sug- 
gestions relative to the topic, Play Attitude in Physical Education. 

First, in rapid survey of modem physical education, we note the recog- 
nized schook or systems, as the Grerman, the Swedish, the French, the 
English and the American. 

Second, note the leading characteristics of these schools: 

(a) The Grerman, Swedish and French, excellent in many respects, are 
founded on formalism: (1) the German system — marked by rigid observ- 
ance to schemes and feats of strength, and httle or no recreation; (2) the 
Swedish system — arbitrary progression of movement in sequence of diffi- 
culty to command, and no recreation; (S) the French system — though not 
essentially a system of gymnastics, yet one of bodily expression with par- 
ticular relation to grace in elocution, and no recreation. 

(b) In the English and American systems we note a slight leaning to 
formal gymnastics, but in addition always a very strong play (game) or 
athletic inclination. 

And third we note the epoch-making event in the history of physical 
education, — the revival of the Olympic Games. This marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in physical education; the change from the artificial 
movements and perfunctory drills of the old school to the instinctive, 
spontaneous exercises of the new school; from the production of the great 
bulky strong man of the old school to the development of the man of great 
organic vigor in the new. 

Today, with the rapid industrial advance, the many inventions of means 
of communication, and the terrific congestion of population, the great 
strong man is no longer in vogue, for nowadays the machine does the 
heavy work. It is the man of physical endurance at high tension that has 
the call today. And here we meet our problem face to face : by what means 
shall we best be able to develop in the man physical endurance of high 
pressure efficiency. 

My first suggestion is the development of a type of exercise derived 
directly from the fimdamental (natural) activities of the child; such 
activities as walking, running, jumping, pushing, pulling, throwing, catch- 
ing, striking, and climbing. These are the activities by means of which 
the race has progressed. 

* Read at the New York Meeting of the American AMooiation for the Advanoement of Science, December 
27. 1916. 
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Now our task is not so difficult as might at first appear, for if we simply 
draw a brief word picture, set the enviromnent, the child will do the rest. 
One series of actions that I have tested and which has been productive of 
naturalness, spontaneity and organic vigor, and, at the same time, have 
satisfied all the points usually demanded by the most formal gymnastics; 
such as alertness and control, is drawn from the activities of the pioneers. 
Space forbids the mention of more than two of the thirty (SO) different 
groups of actions that I have formulated and tested with thoroughly 
gratifying results. First example, the actions of the primitive farmer in 
the hayfield: (a) Cutting the hay — affording the big swinging, twisting 
movements of arms and body; (b) Pitching the hay onto hay rack — afford- 
ing the big pushing, lifting and two-hand throwing movements. Second 
example, the actions of the blacksmith: (a) Fanning the fire to heat the 
iron — affording the big upward stretching and downward pulling move- 
ments required in working the bellows beam; (b) Shaping the iron on the 
anvil — affording the big twisting, lifting and striking movements required 
in handling the heavy sledge hammer. Method — dramatic setting, brief 
word picture, actual picture presented, and then the children are started 
to play (make believe) farmer or blacksmith, etc., not as a formal drill, 
but with each child allowed perfect freedom to act just as the picture 
appealed to him. Whole class (farmer) cutting hay, then whole class pitch- 
ing hay; later lesson one half of class cut the hay while other half pitch it. 
In still later lessons, smaUer groups may be arranged. 

There is no dearth of material with which to build up such series: the 
analysis and organization of the actions of the various manual occupations 
is all that is required. This type of activity is suggested for the early 
grades, through the fourth year. 

My second suggestion is that physical education, to be complete, must 

(a) make desirable and serviceable a continuation of the actions acquired; 

(b) must establish good physical habits and lead to permanent interests. 
In this connection I have formulated and tested a series of natural exercises 
with relation to the big outdoor games, offering the stimulation to effort 
that leads to permanency in healthful habits. For example: (a) I have 
analyzed and organized all the baseball throws and catches, involving, as 
they do, the big trunk, leg, and arm bending, twisting and stretching move- 
ments, common to formal gymnastics; (b) I have devised for the ordinary 
class room, an adaptation of the full game of basebaU. These adaptations 
supply a form of exercise and afford all the spontaneity imaginable, while 
at the same time they satisfy aU the maximal points in applied physical 
education such as hygiene, endurance and efficiency of group. This type 
of exercise is suggested for the upper grades through eighth year. 

My third suggestion is that aU after-school play should be directed, but 

with very special care against over-supervision. I have evolved and tested 

a playground group plan that has proved to be the solution of many of the 

* difficult problems in this phase of physical education. That all may 
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play, fair and equal chance must be offered to all; big boys play with big 
boys and little boys play with little boys as a rule. To make this work out 
smoothly in any community, the boys should be classified by weight (the 
four classifications used in New York City work well). All the boys of a 
given weight are organized into dubs of twenty-four (24) members and 
each club has a captain. Clubs of the same classification compete among 
themselves. All clubs compete for a point score: club having highest score 
at the end of a specified period is champion club in its classification, and 
each member of such club is presented with a diploma of proficiency as an 
alround boy. 

There are three elements in point score, as participation, service and 
attendance by club. All the captains constitute the playground council, 
having a president, vice-president, secretary and two standing committees, 
one on grounds and one on games. 

The present-day steadUy increasing popularity of out-door sport is a 
most encouraging sign. 

The following may be taken as very definite indices of the play attitude 
in physical education. The Public Schools Athletic League; the splendid 
program of physical education proposed by the Physical Education Com- 
mission of New York State; The Playground Association of America, and 
the present trend of thought and action of the universities and colleges in 
substituting athletic team practise for formal gymnastics. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR TEACHING THE POEM "DAFFODILS" 

LiLUAN M. Watts 

Boston, Masb. 

"I wandered lonely as a doud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, — 

A host, of golden daffodils: 
Beside the lake, — beneath the trees, — 
Fluttering and dancing in the breexe!** 

— Wordsworth. 

I. Introductory Talk. 

Speak of daffodils, — their color, leaves and grace. Show the flowers to 
children and have drawings made with yellow and green crayons. To give 
a fuller sense of spring, have patterns of daffodils traced and colored, and 
then used as a decorative border for school-room. Every child wiU respond 
to the coloring of the flower. Paint imaginary word-pictures of the beauty 
of a large field of such flowers, — usually hard for city children to realize. 
n. Write poem on board. 

m. Read it aloud to class. 

rV. Questions and notes to be asked: 

1. What does it mean to "wander"? 

2. Who can tell me the meaning of "lonely"? 

3. Why do clouds "float"? 

4. Where do we find the clouds? 

5. Do you know another word we may use instead of "o'er"? 

6. What are "vales and hills"? 

7. Who is speaking in the poem? 

8. Where is he? What is he doing? 

9. What do most people like to do in the spring, especiaUy if they live 
in the country? 

10. As the poet strolls along, what happens? 

11. Read aloud once more the lines which show that the field of golden 
blossoms must have been suddenly seen, and ask if the poet had been walk- 
ing briskly (fast), or rather slow, — in a dreamy manner. 

12. Where were the flowers? Tell us the ttoo places where the poet 
noticed them. 

13. How did they move? 

14. What caused them to move at aU? 

15. Are such flowers light or heavy? Of what would they make you 
thmk? 

Another method for teaching a poem is found in "A Briefer Course in 
the Teaching Process" by Strayer. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT 

RECORDS 

Suzanne Norman, 

PuBuc School 167, Bbookltn, N. Y. 

I have decided to confine my talk to the mechanical part of entmierating 
and arranging statistical information concerning Ungraded Class children. 

Following the suggestions as advanced in special circular No. 8, I have 
a large envelope for each child. This envelope contains: 

1. The duplicate form A card. 

2. The dupUcate medical examination card. 

3. The duplicate medical reexamination card or cards. 

4. The duplicate pedagogical records. 

5. Correspondence between the home and the school, such as: (a) Per- 
missions to go on trips; (b) Permissions to go to clinics, hospitals, dispen- 
saries; (c) Letters received from the children; (d) Excuses for absence; 
(e) Notes asking for special privileges or telling of particular needs. 

6. The correspondence between clinics, hospitals, child-welfare societies 
and the school: (a) The dispensary card, the prescription for glasses or 
for tonics, which most of the parents prefer to have me keep. 

7. Specimens of the child's work including the first work done on entering 
the class, and one specimen in each subject for each month thereafter. 

It is my practice to keep the personal record on cards arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

A special annotation is kept of home visits, indicating the date of the 
visit, the reason for it, if there is any special one, and the result obtained. 

An expedient way of keeping the photographic record is also by the use 
of a card system. The photographs are attached to cards on which is 
written: 

1. Date. 

2. Name. 

3. Weight. 

4. Height. 

5. Color of eyes. 

6. Color of hair. 

Besides these records, which are all that we are expected to keep unless 
one includes the roU-book, the program and the plan books, I have some 
leaves fastened together which I call a General Note Book. This is an 
essential to me because it contains: Conference notes; lesson plans; hints, 
suggestions and specific information on topics of which we must have 
knowledge. Some of the tabs read: 
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Physical Training 
Games 

Manual Work 
Baskets 
Attention 
Memory 
Judgment 
Conference Notes 

It is the work of a few seconds to note in this memorandum book that 
John stayed on third base, instead of trying to make a homer, thus showing 
keen judgment; that forgetful, dreaming Bernard remembers the ntmiber 
of runs without consulting the score; that Dietrick needs grasp work in 
physical training, he fumbles the baU so often. I admit that I might 
forget some of these observations, and thus lose rich material for personal 
and pedagogic records, if I did not at once, however crudely, make jottings 
of them. 

Until I had had a court experience I did not thoroughly appreciate 
records. In this regard I cite the case of Walter. He had been out of school 
for two years when he was struck by a trolley car. The fault was abso- 
lutely his. His parents had always admitted his great mental handicap, 
and yet, they and his lawyer tried to prove in a court that he had been a 
mentally normal boy before the accident. The school records were requisi- 
tioned and the issue of $20,000 became contingent upon them. 

Another case of Joseph, a boy who had always been a menace to his 
neighborhood. His detention in an institution was determined, four years 
after he had left P. S. 157, by the production of his history while under my 
observation. 

When our records decide cases of such importance, is it not worth while 
keeping them in a legible, intelligible, and unbiased way? 



DOMINICK 

Julia Evers 

PuBUc School 78, Manhattan 

On the third of January 1917, Dominick F., 13 years old, was admitted 
to the Ungraded Class with the following school record of attendance: 
Absent in lA— 9 days; in IB— 10 days; in 2A— 62"/, days; in 2B— 7««/i 
days. For the following two years committed to the Catholic Protectory. 
Readmitted to pubhc school and placed in 4A in which he was present 87 
days and absent IS'/, days. Placed in an Ungraded Class in which up 
to the writing of this history he has been absent no days and present 
38 days. 
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Since this is probably the greatest ntimber of consecutive days of attend- 
ance which Dominick has ever been able to attend school, the question 
naturally arises as to the methods in use in an Ungraded Class which in 
this instance have been so effective in inducing this truant to attend 
regularly. Perhaps for the first time in his life, Dominick is associating 
with his equals. His mentality is not the highest in the class nor the lowest. 
A "group" can always be foimd whose work b suitable to his mental 
calibre so that he no longer experiences the failures and consequent lack 
of confidence in himself which was his portion in the regular grades and 
which made school so detestable. 

The tic which makes him give vent to grunts would distract a teacher 
and pupils striving for marks and it would bring to the victim many a 
scolding. In an Ungraded Class such a condition passes unchallenged 
because it is understood to be an evidence of disturbed nerves. Likewise 
the stuttering arouses no comment of derision from the other members of 
the class, many of whom have at some time or other suffered from a similar 
defect. Dominick told me that in the regular grades he was not given a 
chance to read because the teachers hadn't time to Wiait for him to begin. 
He sometimes stutters over initial words fully one minute. In the Un- 
graded Class there is no hurry and everyone gets his chance. Once started, 
Dominick reads easily and revels in the sound of his own voice. 

A decided lameness made him hesitate to compete with boys of regular 
classes in games and athletic contests but now his superior judgment enables 
him to gain points for his side so that his interest in the game period is 
lively and enthusiastic. 

Another factor instnunental in recovering this lad is the great opportu- 
nity an Ungraded teacher has for giving individual attention, for inquiring 
into home conditions and making allowances for consequent short-comings. 
A private admonition to use soap and water is always effectual. His 
effort in this direction is so extraordinary that one day he wore his blouse 
wrong side out to hide the dirty right side. 

At first I could not understand why he was late every noon time until 
he told me in one of our talks that he had to prepare his own lunch and 
then "have a smoke." This habit, of course, I urged him to break but 
his answer was, "I can't get away from it." 

It will take a long time to correct the evil effects of so many days spent 
on the street among vicious companions but if he continues to come to 
school during the warm days of spring a good start will have been made. 



A FARM EXPERIMENT 

During the spring and summer a most interesting experiment was tried 
at a farm fifteen miles out of Boston, where under the direction of Miss 
Helen J. Roberts (one of the Special Class teachers) thirty-eight boys had 
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an unusual opportunity to do farm work. On Biay 1, 1916, the Bostcm 
School Committee authorized a group oi boys between fourteen and six- 
teen years oi age (pupils in Special Classes) to receive farm instmcticHi four 
days a week. Through the assistance of friends of the work» funds were 
raised to finance the expense imtil the opening of school in the autumn. 
The following card was sent to the parents: 

Gbqboe T. Anoell School, 
BoerroN. Aprfl 87, 1916. 
To THE Pabentb, 

If you want your boy to have a chance to be tau^t gardening on a fann under the care of 
our teacher, Mias Helen J. Roberts, please sign this card hereby showing your approval. 

There wiU be no expeiut for the boys. They wiU need only a lundi box well filled with 
hearty food. 

Geobge T. Angell School. 

Aprfl 26, 1916. 
Sign here 

One parent signed the card for his son and returned it with $10 to help 
finance the imdertaking. 

Many lessons of promptness, good behavior and self-reliance were 
learned from the responsibility of going back and forth by railroad to the 
farm, and from the actual work done while there; Miss Roberts reports: 

Since May 3, 19 IG, thirty-eight boys from the Geoige T. Angell School have been to the 
Roberts Farm in Weston. At least twenty-five of them have done very satisfactory work. 
The others have been failures in most cases because of low vitality and in a few cases indo- 
lence. As this undertaking is experimental, I have tried to give the boys as varied lines of 
work as possible, so that I may find out the lines of work profitable for me to continue. Our 
one major operation was the planting of a half acre of potatoes and caring for them. This 
the boys have done under direction, but could not believe that from one small piece ol potato 
they could get several good-sized potatoes. 

In September it was found that the crop was a great success. From the half acre th^ 
gathered fifty busheb of potatoes. They took home ten bushels, sold twenty seconds and five 
firsts for a total of $30 and have on hand twelve bushels for seed. 

Our next undertaking in order of importance has been the care of chickens — seventy-five 
were hatched. We built coops and yards for them. When the boys are at the farm they 
take entire charge of the chides. Ten of the boys have had opportunities to work around the 
cows and horses and in the milk room. They have also worked in the fields weeding and 
haying. All have made the colt's acquaintance. About eighty boys have had experience 
working in a flower garden and mowing the lawn. They take a keen interest in making things 
look shipshape, or as one of the boys expressed it *'like a piece of the Public Garden." 

The value of this work seems to me to lie in the brightening of the boys; they are more alert 
and keen to know why and how. They feel that they are doing something that had to be done 
and not adding a column of figures because the teacher said so. The incentive on the farm is 
more real to the boys than that of a school room. They can see that pulling weeds gives a 
crop more chance to grow. 

The tangible results of the experiment are the potatoes and the chickens. The intangible 
results are hard to judge — but the self-respect of the boy who took every weed from his row 
of potatoes, the definite knowledge he gained of his own power to work, and the broadened 
vision and vocabulary of the boy who sees the country for the first time — seem very worth 
while results. The ideal for the future seems to me to have provision made for from four to 
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ten boys to stay at the farm permanently. Then any experienced teiicher could bring to the 
farm from fifteen to twenty boys four or five days a week for at least six months in the year. 
The permanently established boys would care for the live-stock the days the other boys did 
not come. From my experience this year I think a farm school for Special Class boys could 
pay transportation expenses when once well established. 

This spring I want to double the work of the boys by beginning eariier and by doing more 
through the summer. I would like to plant an acre of potatoes, a good kitchen garden, raise 
two hundred chickens and give the boys more wcn^ with the horses and cows. If possible I 
will have several resident boys who will feel added responsibility and prove what I feel to be 
true — ^that there is a future for mentally defective boys on a farm if they are under careful 
aupetyisaoiL 

To bring this experiment to its fullest development it is estimated that $500 will be 
needed: $800 for transportation, $50 for fertiliser, $80 for seed and $80 for incidentals. 



NORMAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN 



BOYS 



GIRLS 



AGE 


Weight 
in 


Height 
in 


Head Cir- 
cumference 


Chest 
Circum- 
ference in 

Inches 


Weight 
in 


Height 
in 


HeadCir. i?*'*'^ 

Circum- 
cumierence , 




Pounds 


Inches 


in Inches 


Pounds 


Inches 


in Inches 


lerence m 
Inches 


Birth 


7- 8 


19-20 


13-14 


12-13 


7- 8 


19-20 


lS-14 


11-13 


6 mo 


. 15- 16 


24-25 


16-17 


16-17 


14- 15 


23-24 


16-27 


1^17 


21 " 


21- 22 


28-29 


18-19 


17-18 


19- 20 


27-28 


17-18 


17-18 


18 " 


22- 23 


29-^0 


18-19 


17-18 


21- 22 


29-30 


17-18 


17-18 


2yr8 


. 27- 28 


32-33 


18-19 


18-19 


26- 27 


32-33 


17-18 


18-19 


8 " 


82- 33 


35-36 


19 


19-20 


31- 32 


35-36 


18-19 


19-20 


4 " 


36- 37 


39-40 


19-20 


20-21 


34- 35 


37-38 


19-«0 


20-21 


5 " 


40- 41 


41-42 


19-20 


21-22 


38- 39 


40-41 


19-20 


21-22 


6 " 


44- 45 


43-44 


20 


22-23 


42- 43 


42-43 


20 


22-23 


7 " 


49- 50 


46-47 


20 


23 


4^ 47 


44-45 


20 


22-23 


8 " 


54- 55 


47-48 


20 


24 


51- 52 


4^47 


20 


23 


9 " 


59- 60 


49-50 


20-21 


25 


56- 57 


48-49 


20-21 


24-25 


10 " 


65- 66 


51-52 


21 


25-26 


60- 62 


50-51 


21 


25 


11 " 


70- 71 


52-53 


21 


26-27 


66- 68 


52-53 


21 


25-26 


12 " 


77- 78 


54-55 


21 


27-28 


76- 77 


54-56 


21 


27 


IS " 


84- 85 


56-57 


21 


27-28 


86- 87 


57-58 


21 


27-28 


14 " 


94- 95 


59-60 


21 


28-29 


97- 98 


59-60 


21 


28-29 


15 " 


104-105 


61-62 


21-22 


29-30 


105-106 


60-61 


21-22 


29-30 


16 " 


115-120 


63-64 


22 


30-32 


112-113 


61-62 


22 


30-32 


17 " 


128-129 


65-66 






114-115 


62-63 






18 " 


134-135 


66-67 






116-117 


62-63 







BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

Psychology. By H. L. Hollingworth, with a chaptor on the 
vocational aptitudes of women by Leta Stett^ HoUingworth. D. 
Appleton and Company. 

Vocational psychology is a subject more discussed than understood. It 
comes to us from an ancestry of astrology, phrenology, and physiognomy, 
and seems to still bear with it the supernatural implications of these 
pseudo sciences. 

The right person in the right job is an ideal that has teased the human 
fancy for a long time, as cutting off at the source discontent and ineffi- 
ciency. And the hopeful human fancy has gone a step further, believing 
that if every one were suited to his work, there would be an end of misfits. 

The methods of vocational psychology are even less clearly understood 
than its purposes. Mental tests are regarded as the promising field, but 
so far most of the tests developed have been intellectual, and as Professor 
HoUingworth says, ""I would rather trust my life and limb to a motorman 
whose feeble memory span is reinforced by a loyal devotion to the comfort 
of his grandmother, than to a mnemonic prodigy whose chief actuating 
motive in life is to be a good fellow." 

Here is one of the two central problems of vocational psychology — to 
determine the social virtues as symbolized in a motorman's devotion to 
his grandmother, with the definiteness of approach which we have to 
intellectual capacity. On this point Professor HoUingworth gives a number 
of tables of correlation of various indeterminate traits (on the basis of 
judgments of associates), with mental tests and academic record. 

He finds, for instance, that the coefficient of correlation between refine- 
ment and mental tests is .34, and the same between refinement and aca- 
demic record; between conceit and mental tests the correlation is .54, but 
between conceit and academic record it is .03, an interesting comment on 
the vanity stimulated in the course of being tested. The highest correla- 
tion between any of the traits considered and academic record is intelli- 
gence = .52 although the correlation of intelligence with mental tests is .62. 
These figures suggest a method of estimating the social virtues if sufficiently 
high correlations can be found which obviates some of the difficulties of 
the direct approach. 

Professor HoUingworth discusses the other of the two central problems — 
the determination of what traits are prefe'minently required in what jobs, 
and finds the promise here rather less encouraging. It appears that a 
domestic worker, an architect, a physician and a journalist require the 
same social virtues and require aU of them. Even in inteUectual equip- 
ment, each could use to advantage the original abUities of the others, 
leaving Uttle but technical training to differentiate the work. On page 97 
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appears the requirements for a given woman's position which would fit 
such diverse people as a waitress, stenographer, milliner, mother, doctor, 
saleswoman, insurance agent and clinical psychologist. The author meets 
this difficulty from a different angle. He makes five classifications of types 
of work, from the unskiUed labor under supervision for mental incompe- 
tents, through the ''blind alley" employment for dull normals, and the 
specialized work for specialized persons to the two types which he says are 
the lone task of vocational psychology. The first of these requires no 
unusual aptitude, and is the kind of work done by small tradesmen, agents, 
conductors, cashiers, cooks and so on, but it does require in high degree 
those indeterminate social virtues already discussed. The second type for 
vocational attention is described as "these occupations . . . ade- 
quately performed by and constituting the permanent task of the man and 
woman of average intelligence." 

"Vocational Psychology" presents its subject in its infant state, showing 
its emergence from guess-work and pointing out the ways it must go. It 
offers no illusions as to the elimination of misfits nor promises a substitute 
for effort. But all these points might be expected in a sound book; to the 
writer's mind it is Professor Hollingworth's chief merit that without bellig- 
erency he shows his subject to stand by itself, and though allied to many, 
to promise a futiu*e of independent method and result. 

Barbara Spofford Morgan. 
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The unsigned editorial which appeared in the January issue was written 
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Reprinted from the New York Mediad Journal by Courtesy cf ike Author 

PSYCHOPATHIC CHH^DREN* 

WHAT NEW YORK CITY IS DOING FOR THEM 

Bt L. Pierce Clark, M.D. 

Nbw York 

The mental examinatioii described in the April issue of Ungraded gives 
some idea of the manner we have outlined for our scheme of approach in 
elucidating the psychopathic state. Many of the principles have been 
taken over bodily from other approved methods of study of the psycho- 
neuroses, especially from Meyer's well known scheme which is now used in 
a modified form in many mental clinics. 

Not the least valuable part of the further record of the child is the em- 
bodiment of the social report on the environmental, social and economic 
conditions of the child's home. Such often modifies oiu* view of the psy- 
chopathy to a great extent, and especially do we find it invaluable in out- 
lining a recommendation of constructive correctional and training treat- 
ment for the child in the school. 

We may now sunmiarize our tentative scheme for examination of psy^* 
chopathic children as follows: 

NAICE, AGE, father's AND MOTHER's NABCE, ADDRESS. 

The Child's Main Difficulties. 

School Record in Normal Classes. 

Intellectual Tests: Simcm-Binet and iU modifications. 

Family History. Daia obtained from parents by physician and social 
tDorker. 

Personal History. Chronological physical development of the patient from 
birth f made up of facts obtained by physician, social worker, and from parents. 

Physical and Neurological Examination. 

Mental Examination. Inquiries and observations regarding general ap- 

*ReAd before the New York Psychiatrical Society* November 5, 1018. and, in abstract, before the 
New York County Medical Society, January 13, 1914. 
Copyright, 1914, by A. R. EUiott PubUdiing Company. 
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pearanee^ manner^ eonducty etc. Mental development of infaney and ekUd' 
hood. PereonalHy study. Patieni*8 own story in regard to hie difficulties 
and how he thinks they may best be set right. Social report on environmental^ 
social^ and economic conditions. 

Other Facts Concerning the Child. 

Summary of the Case. 

Treatment and Correctional Methods Recommended. 

Observation in Ungraded Class. 

Results of Reexamination. 

It can readily be surmised from the foregoing method of examination, 
that the main or central clinic is not concerned with any mere enumeration 
of the types, or simply sorting out different manifestations of psychopathies 
in children, but is making a genuine attempt to study intensively the few 
rather typical abnormal reactions in psychopathic children. From the 
comments upon the three cases to follow, it will be seen that while the 
children thus studied are unique in many respects, the great problem press- 
ing for solution is to know just what to do to extricate them from their 
difficulties. It is manifest that the clinic physicians must be more specific 
and detailed in their recommendations in training treatments than hereto- 
fore; it is equally obvious that a group of special try out schools in the un- 
graded classes, properly officered and equipped, must be available to put in 
operation the specific preiScriptions worked out. This middle ground is now 
being approached in a satisfactory way. Many practical ways of filling 
this gap are now being used, and no doubt they will be interesting studies 
for teachers and physicians dealing with psychopathic children. 

As an appendix to this preliminary announcement of the establishment 
of this clinic in the ungraded class division of the Board of Education, I 
wish to give in brief three interesting case histories as a sample of the cases 
that have appeared before us for examination. The following case is given 
because it is generally held that most of the main incentives to physical 
and intellectual development receive their impetus from the emotional 
faculties of mind and that in the absence of, or marked diminution of the 
emotional factors, the individual child will remain an idiot or a feeble- 
minded child without incentive or trends of interest by which we may 
influence his development. When we remember how very important the 
emotional faculties of the child are for taking up any educational method 
and especially in those children considered as mentally defective, we see how 
essential it is for us carefully to analyze the emotional life. It is particularly 
important to study its alteration for a basic understanding of the normal 
and abnormal development of behavior and conduct in children. In brief, 
the affective side of the mind is the uppermost point of attack in the new 
=*rstanding and interpretation of nervous disorders, of many of the in- 
3s of the more acute and curable sort, as well as of the various states 
mentally defective group. 
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To those of us who have ah-eady given considerable attention to the 
inner promptings to action of the emotional life, some of the issues involved 
seem already on the way to solution, but the correctional measures needed 
to overcome these affective faults require the widest cooperation of the par- 
ent, teacher, and physician. With this latter view in mind I shall report 
here upon a personality study in a boy whose greatest fault lies in the ap- 
parent absence of any marked emotional reactions, at least so far as the 
ordinary ones of everyday Ufe are concerned. 

Case I. This boy, aged twelve years, was referred to the clinic for 
mental examination as he was thought to be an incipient "shut-in" type 
who might possibly develop dementia precox in later life. His school record 
showed that up to 1911 he was irregular in attendance, due to various slight 
illnesses incidental to childhood. His teacher reported he had passive 
attention, a sort of indifference which affected all his work. His memory 
was not good and his oral work was poor. His handicraft in the school 
shop was poor and insufficient, although he showed fair ability in reading 
and writing. He has shown some special taste and aptitude for music, 
although no marked proficiency in the art. His teachers designated his 
disposition in the characteristic phrase of "being colorless." It is con- 
firmed by his mother and teacher that he seemed in a dazed state, was 
afraid to play with other boys, and was slow and indifferent to any motor 
work or play. The Binet scale shows him of normal rank. His father, of 
German descent, is an opener and packer at appraisers* stores. He is con- 
sidered a little irritable and quick tempered. The mother is of Irish 
descent, and in robust health. The boy was her first child. She has an- 
other son, eight years old, who is in marked contrast to our patient in being 
bright, quick, and alert in all things, and in the mother's words, is a " typical 
boy." 

Our patient was of normal birth. At home he never has been noisy or 
troublesome, has a good disposition and helps some when he is directed. He 
never offers his services nor takes any initiative. The family lives in a 
good physical and mental environment. The boy has no physical in- 
firmity so far as can be judged. 

The mental examination brings out the following facts: The boy was 
bright from infancy beyond the ordinary child (mother's statement); 
has always been interested in music and could hum tunes before he could 
talk. He picked up the playing of the harmonica and a toy piano in- 
dependent of instruction. He has taken music lessons during the past two 
years until he was stopped by the school principal, who thought the boy was 
not getting out enough in the fresh air, which he thought accounted for 
his indifference. Although he has gone out more of late, he is still some- 
what anemic in appearance and is still listless and unusually quiet for a 
boy of his age. He has never liked boy friends and prefers the society of 
older people. He never has had any pecuUarity of eating, sleeping, playing, 
or any of the automatic processes of developmental life. In school he has 
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never cared for arithmetic, and is three years in arrears in this subject now. 
At present he does little home work, but is always self-contained and largely 
indifferent to any prompting in play or work, or in teamwork of baseball, 
hockey, etc. He is always slow in forming his judgments; never shows any 
constructive imagination nor any liveliness of fancy in any direction. He 
has never been able to decide what occupation he wants to engage in in 
after life, although he has been frequentiy asked about it and different 
occupations have been suggested to him. He is of no practical turn of mind 
nor can he use tools well. He quickly surrenders all such chances to make 
things to his younger brother, who takes the lead in any plan requiring 
constructive knowledge or activity. Neither can he recall any kind of 
games he has cared to play, nor any he would like to try. While fairly 
talkative at home he is very silent in the street and in strange places. He 
is not self-depredatory, but depends much upon others for proving his 
opinions, especially upon his mother, who is a rather forceful character. 
He is not especially attached to his mother, however, as she may be away 
for long periods without causing him anxiety, alarm, or depression. He is 
neither conceited, egotistical, nor proud nor vain. While he is not fond of 
dress, he always keeps himself clean and presentable. He is inclined to be 
conscientious in doing things when cmce they are turned over to him. He 
selects by preference the associations of older people of either sex and has 
nothing in common, interest or curiosity, with boys or girls of his own age. 
He shows at times a rather keen desire to hold off the friendly advances of 
other boys, singly or in group contact. On the whole, he prefers to be 
alone, and at such times he does littie but look about or walk idly about the 
house, with correct deportment, whether watched or not. He is rather 
shy and diffident with strangers. He is naturaUy sympathetic and kind 
hearted toward animals and playmates when urged to associate with them. 
His mother calls him "the tender minded boy, " and praises his orderly and 
systematic habits of keeping his room and personal belongings in order. 
He has never been assertive toward other boys and was never in a boy fight 
in his life. If struck, he never retaliates, but walks away from his assailant. 
While the boys frequentiy engage in a free-for-all fight when school is 
dismissed, he never joins in nor rushes to see a fight where others are en- 
gaged, but says : ** Such things don't interest me. I just take my books and 
walk home. No, I am not afraid, but I don't care about what other boys 
do. " His rather studied aloofness from ordinary human boyish interests 
has won for him the epithets of "Judge" and "Professor." He has never 
been known to react to any news favorably or with enthusiasm, nor is he 
depressed. He is very constantiy unperturbed and of one mood always. 
He is never irritable nor irritated. He has a few friends, but makes littie 
effort to attach them closely to him. At the examination he remained in an 
unconstrained attitude, was littie interested, responded easily and readily 
to all questions, and made all statements in a normal manner. His fea- 
tures were dull and masklike. He seemed a bit dazed, in a sort of brown 
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study. At other times he had a slightly perplexed attitude as to what the 
inquiry might be about, but evinced no special curiosity to inquiries put to 
his mother. If urged rather warmly, to reply to pointed questions whether 
he were ill or what was the matter with him, he would reply in a slightly 
animated manner for a short time (three or four minutes), but at the first 
opportunity would quickly sink back into his former uninterested, self- 
contained manner. His deportment during the examination bore no evi- 
dence of any peculiarity of manner, speech, or expression, except of com- 
plete indifference and lack of interest. At one time, in efforts to arouse 
him, his mother invited gay companions, boys and girls, to the house; the 
former left him severely alone with derisive remarks regarding his person- 
ality, and the latter called him a stick. He was not disturbed by any of 
these remarks. 

The boy resembles his mother closely in physical makeup and in tempera- 
ment. 

An uncle took him in charge for a yacht sail for a day or so to '*stir him 
up.'' While his manner and deportment were quite correct and inofficious, 
he never altered this attitude during the entire trip. At the end of the 
trial the uncle turned him over to his mother in disgust. 

A few years ago, he often inquired in a mild manner about the origin and 
meaning of life. His mother explained some things he inquired about in a 
simple way, but after listening for a time he said he couldn't comprehend 
or understand it, it was all so different from what he felt. He has never 
shown any sexual curiosity nor to have taken any means to find out about 
it. Physically he is apparently a normal boy, a little smaU in stature for 
his age. 

After many inquiries the boy says, in answer to definite questions: '^I 
have no difficulty in school; I stand about average in the grades. I like 
to go to school as well as anything. I just as soon go if I have to. I do 
and like whatever is given me to do. I just follow what others say for me 
to do. •* 

In brief, we have a boy of twelve years, slightly retarded in mental 
growth in the intellectual field, with practically no emotional reaction what- 
ever, who has no push or tension, curiosity or interest — ^the mainsprings 
to proper and normal development. A point of equal interest to that al- 
ready determined, an absence of emotional life, may be called attention 
to by the query. What will be the after development of such a boy? If 
there is a process of unfolding of the emotions, How may they be brought 
out? Apparently the personality study does not reveal this boy to be a 
shut-in type, but rather as one in whom the emotions were shut out or off 
in very earliest infancy. What may be done for such characters in the home 
and school to intensify or open up the emotions? Undoubtedly the appeal 
must be on the ground of the emotivity of the boy. It may be just pos- 
sible that the musical faculty should be the beginning point. One often 
sees the musical instinct the chief or main appeal in the frankly mentally 
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defective child, and all know how much is made of this form of develop- 
mental training in institutional schools for the feeble-minded; even in- 
tellectual games and gymnastic dances may be profitably employed and 
utilized. 

It is commonly believed by many that the mentally defective child is 
uniformly deficient in all his faculties. It is often held that when some one 
or two of the defective child's mental traits are not completely submerged 
in the general deficit, that such less marked defects do not warrant us in 
greatly changing the general routine plan of education. It requires no 
lengthy argument for us to see that if a boy, twelve or fourteen years of 
age, cannot do the intellectual work of a boy of eight, but may be usually 
clever in the use of his hands in shop or office, that a useful education means 
to such a boy either the best development of these motor faculties or he 
must do without an education. It may be we have too long insisted upon 
pure erudition as an educational standard. In spite of all that has been 
said, we do not fully realize that the real work to be done in the world re- 
quires motor co5rdination training as the part of any complete system of 
pubUc education. The vocational and industrial schools throughout the 
country indicate the tendency of the times to meet the situation just al- 
luded to. I wish to drive home this educational principle by citing an ex- 
cellent yet pitiable example of the foregoing truth, that to some children an 
offer of book education means no education; the boy's case is, in fact, a 
detailed study at our clinic of a lad of fourteen years who has the visualized 
memory of a child of but three or four years. 

Case II. The study is based upon a boy, aged fourteen years, who is 
totally unable to make any progress in the ordinary book work of his school. 
He cannot spell the simplest words such as ''girl" or "deak, " and does not 
know the three times table in multiplication. His sense training in the 
school is but fair. He was especially quick to respond at command in 
imitation of all physical training. His handwriting was shaky and much 
of his industrial training was accompanied by trembling movements. He 
speaks well. His reading and arithmetic are equal to a boy's of seven years. 
The amount of general information was fair. His power of attention and 
memory were good. In the Ungraded Class work he did good manual 
labor. 

The family history was negative, and threw no light on the causes of hb 
mental defect. An inquiry into the personal history is negative aside from 
an attack of scarlet fever at three years of age. A year after the fever, 
which was moderately severe, he had two or three peculiar faint turns which 
pointed to a certain type of epileptic fits, but nothing similar to them has 
occurred since. He is a robust, fine looking, bright boy, with no apparent 
physical or nervous disorder. 

Careful test shows his intellectual development to be that of a boy of 
seven years. He stands in great terror of his father and the teachers, who 
think he is lazy and unwilling to learn. At home, he reads his lessons over 
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and over again before the father comes home at night so the father will not 
hear his mistakes and scold him, but he continues to make mistakes in 
spite of all efforts. The main examination shows that he has a good dis- 
position. He went through all the manual and motor tests easily and 
well. It was found that ever since the attack of scarlet fever at three years, 
he has been sluggish and indifferent to any kind of work requiring visual 
memory. He has always been poorest in spelling. His motor cleverness 
and ability to handle and understand mechanical work is well shown in an 
incident of last summer, while in the country on a vacation. He wanted to 
take two broken bicycles apart and make one good one out of the remnants; 
after days of labor and much constructive adaptations he succeeded in 
accomplishing the task, in spite of receiving advice that it could not be 
done. It is found that he has gradually become a timid type of boy who 
never plays freely or naturally with other children and always prefers to be 
alone. He is interested in electrical work and attends to the electric bells 
in his home, and in fact does aU the repair jobs about the house. He is 
employed by the teachers in his school at all sorts of work. His very lack 
of getting on at school seems to have engendered a shyness, timidity, and 
feeling of inadequacy and doubt, which in turn are slowly shutting him out 
of daily friendly contact with the outside world. He is becoming morose 
and soUtary in habits. What the boy himself has to say is as follows : 

"I don't know why I can't get on at school; I can't spell nor write nor 
do arithmetic. I can do any sort of hand work; I seem to understand that 
by natiu^, but I can't carry anything in my mind. I mean I can't see a 
thing in the shop window and go home and make any part of the toy or 
machine by having just seen it in the shop. I want to be an electrician, but 
realize I must know more about books if I am to do any good work in life. 
If I could get an education through my hands it would be easy. " 

We see here a boy of fourteen years, who is unable to make any progress 
in school work beyond the fifth year, owing to the fact that he has a rather 
poor auditory memory and practically no visual memory. On the other 
hand, he is able to do any sort of manual labor, even that of difficult 
technic, in advance of a boy of his age. He is a bright, intelligent, and 
neat appearing boy. Intellectually he is not feeble-minded, as he has a 
fairly well elaborated mind in many if not all of the essentials of rational 
use of his faculties. 

Undoubtedly the scarlet fever at three years had something to do with 
the signal cutting out of the visual memory. Just what happened at that 
period we cannot say at this time. The plain duty before us is to recognize 
that modem civilization places heavier visual memory demands upon us as 
life grows more complex. In the great contests of mental workers the best 
prizes go to the visualists. The audists are more or less doomed or set 
apart for the handworkers of life. Even in the arts we find the audist taking 
a musical career; the musical arts are said to be the least intellectual of 
them all. Frankly and in brief, What are we to do for the poor visual 
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memoristff as shown in this boy, for the problem passes beyond the welfare 
ci this individual boy to that of a large group? First, we must know more 
definitely what the audist and visualist types mean as regards mental 
development and useful work in the world. We must know what specific 
appeals may be made to help forward the weakened avenues of the sense 
impulses in development. Until these studies are made up, on which some 
of our group are now at work, we have reconmiended that this boy be given 
special motor and trade training with which ordinary school studies may be 
concretely added as a part of such motor work. Working under this plan, 
he is now more satisfied and is advancing in the acquirement of mental 
knowledge. 

I shall now call attention to an entirely different type of boy. He is 
neither emotionally defective nor intellectually backward or deficient. He 
is the antisocial type, that type which I am told is often designated by some 
as afflicted with original sin, in large though as yet embryonic measure. 
He is a non-conformist to society at large, at home, and in the school, an 
intensive individualist and egotist in miniature. Let us see what the spe- 
cific analysis shows. 

Case HI. H. H. is a boy, aged eight years physically, but many more 
than this in worldly wisdom. In the school he was classed as a nervous and 
inattentive pupil. He liked drawing and was also good in arithmetic 
writing, and spelling. The teacher thought that on the whole this boy was 
bright and quick in his work; in other things he was very dull and slow, 
and these were the things that he did not care to do. The teacher reports 
that the boy is very nervous, and the boy thinks the teacher is. 

In the family history we find that the mother died of tuberculosis when 
the boy was two and one-half years old, and that all three children suffered 
from marasmus. The father is temperate, and the grandmother, with 
whom the boy now lives, thinks that the father's disposition is rather bad 
and stubborn, and she is therefore taking charge of the child. 

The boy was normal in development after one year of age, when he re- 
covered from his marasmus. He learned easily, always kept up with his 
classes, and went as far as 2A. After acquiring this grade, which was about 
a year ago, he became inattentive. He has very good sense in regard to 
ordinary duties, uses tools well, chops wood, and is very active in running 
errands. He is naturally talkative; likes animals; is not especially obedient 
at home and resents being scolded and corrected. He seems naturally 
to pick out bad boys as being more interesting, and sets them up as his ideal. 
His grandmother thinks he is sly, and that he confides in his boy associates 
and not in her. He is not particularly truthful and is likely to find some 
way to secure his ends and do what he likes. On this superficial background 
of bad deportment and conduct, we will now see what the boy's own story is : 

''I don't like school as it is nm; it is not as interesting as many other 
things. There is not enough to do. There are lots of other boys who do not 
like school any better than I do. I just go there and behave as I see fit. 
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When they correct me, I tell them to mind their own business, and then 
if they punish me, I play truant. I like the boys very much and they like 
me. I do not like my home; it is so dull; they keep saying 'don't' to me all 
the time. My special friend is Tony, the boy across the street; he is the 
head of the Ninetieth Street gang; we have a den and we get things from 
the 'ginny' at the comer. Some boy goes in and buys things in the shop 
and we take things off the stand outside. We only take things to eat; we 
get bananas, candy, and onions. We take bread and cakes from the little 
boys and girls who are sent to get things at the baker's. We take all these 
things to the den and there have a good time. (With righteous indignation) 
No, we never steal money; of course we take pennies from the small boys 
who are sent on errands. When the cops chase us, we run out on the rafts 
and if necessary we go in the river. We also go on the roofs; we know lots 
of places to hide away from the cops. I am second to the leader in the 
gang; they call me Henny Penny. We have had some good fights with 
other gangs, the Eighty-eighth Street gang in particular. We get bruised 
up considerably, but we come out best on the whole. The boys who do 
not get any money at home and not allowed to do errands to earn it, always 
steal it from their parents — ^how else are we to have any fun? Granny 
doesn't like me to be with these boys and she thinks they are bad company 
for me. I have belonged to the gang about six months now. I hope to be 
leader some day." 

We see here a boy who is difficult to manage, both at school and at home, 
who has easily passed beyond the ordinary conventional ways of discipline 
for boys of his age. He has a very keen desire to take up some manual 
occupation'at the earliest possible date in order to make money and engage 
in sports and other amusements. He particularly wants to do work, like 
other boy apprentices older than himself. It was recommended that he 
be sent to an institutional school where he could have a two years' vocational 
training and discipline, and where life would be freer in the sense of physical 
activities, sports, games, etc.; that he be placed under the mass govern- 
ment rule, such as holds in the George Junior Republic, and that a mascu- 
line system of discipline be outlined for him. His grandmother suggested 
that he be sent to his father, who is superintendent of a farm in the coimtry, 
as the boy looks up to his father and is very fond of him. The father is 
very quick tempered and has very little patience with boyish pranks; 
having somewhat the same temper and probably having passed through the 
same kind of boyhood, it would propably be difficult for him to be fair to 
his son in the matter of correctional treatment. 

While we recognize that the juvenile delinquent is a proper study for the 
courts established for this purpose, we all know, as in this case, that the 
beginnings are worthy of study in the home and school, and many a habit 
of waywardness and bad trends of conduct can be best handled early. We 
must modify the school for the difficult boy and establish boy clubs as 
interesting as the gangs, and mould the abnormal trends of character and 
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deportment to a proper upbuildmg of future usefulness f cm* the 
and society. 

KnaDy, I wish to express on behalf of my colleagues and mysdf our best 
thanks to the Board of Education for its wise and progressive advancement 
of our woric in the clinic, and to Miss Farrell in particular f cm* staunch sup- 
port of the new work and hearty cooperation in m^lring it thcwou^, eflS- 
cient, and practical. 

The needs of the psychopathic children for many materials, differing in 
quality and quantity, are fully met in the Ungraded Class school equipment. 
While it is true that the purely educational value in any material is lost in 
a great measure after the child has learned to manipulate it, technic and 
skiU, the essential commercial value of the artisan, may be developed by 
the use of such materials after the educational value has been exhausted. 

In addition to a variety of material for expression, the children need to 
have their experiences associated and correlated to develop a well stored 
memory, and it is one of the basic principles in these special schools to 
arrange the work to that end. The appeal in the school activities is to the 
core of interests which touches the child's activities in the most intimate 
manner. For instance, at one season of the year the pupils are all Indians, 
at another, Eskimos; again, the boys are farmers, busy planting and cul- 
tivating the soil, while the girls are busied about housewifely duties, nutlring 
butter and cheese, sewing, baking, cleaning, and making beds. Some of 
these school training duties are shown in the pictures, and other photographs 
illustrating further the work carried on in these Ungraded Classes are 
omitted on account of lack of illustration space. 

It will be seen that everything is planned in such a manner that the 
pupil's core of interests shall be so sharpened and enhanced that he may be 
the more easily led from the concrete education to that of the abstract, as in 
the ordinary school curriculum, which is without an appeal to these psy- 
chopathic children. For instance, abstract and formal letter writing, as 
in the ordinary school, is replaced by writing lists of goods and store orders; 
a real store and real money are used. Composition work is developed by 
the pupil writing a full description of the article wanted. The same idea 
persists in extending the child's knowledge of reading. (The whole 
Ungraded Class system was pictorially lectured upon by Miss Farrell 
following the author's paper before the New York Coimty Medical Society.) 

Attention is called to a group of three girls which illustrates a type of 
psychopathies with special mental defects which make it difficult to class 
them with the usual types of mental defect. 

No. 1. This girl was proposed for an Ungraded Class when she was 
seven and one-half years of age. She was bom in the United States of 
Bohemian parents. She entered school when she was six years old. She 
required twice as long to finish the first half of the work of the first school 
year; she was in the second half of the first year's work at the time of this 
^port. Her motor coordinations were good. Her physical training and 
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manual training were above the average. She took great pleasure in folk 
dancing and in the rhythmic games. The finer coordinations were good, 
as was evidenced in the sewing, etc. Notwithstanding these facts her oral 
expression was defective. Her intellectual progress was imsatisfactory, 
and the teacher complained that the child ''does not listen." This was 
said to be a defect of attention. The child is amiable, pleasant, and tries 
very hard to succeed in her school work. 

No. 2. This girl was proposed for an Ungraded Class when she was 
twelve years old. She was bom in America of American parents. She 
entered school when she was seven and a half years of age. She did not 
attend the kindergarten. She required four times the time allowed for the 
completion of the first half of the work for the second school year. She 
seemed to improve, and finished the second half of the second school year in 
twice the time usuaUy allowed. The first half of the third school year she 
completed in three times the amoimt^f time usually allowed. Her motor 
coordinations were poor. The physical training showed that this child 
was unable to take or hold the correct posture; manual training was fair; 
her oral expression poor; her intellectual acquisitions were far from satis- 
factory. She could read simple sentences and do the simplest examples in 
addition and subtraction. She was a good child, had a nice disposition, 
and did the best she could to conform to the regulations of the school. Her 
attendance was imcertain; she had been absent about one fourth of the 
time during the school year preceding the date of this report. 

No. 8. This girl was proposed for an Ungraded Class when she was 
eleven years old. She was bom in Russia, and came to the United States 
when she was three years old. She entered school when six years of age. 
She did not attend kindergarten. She required six times the amoimt of 
time allowed for the completion of the first year's work; and four times the 
amoimt allowed for the first half of the second year's work. Her motor 
coordinations were very poor^ as was evidenced in her physical training, 
manual training, writing, and oral expression. Her intellectual acquisitions 
were meagre. Her ability to read seemed to be periodic. Her number 
work was very poor always. She was troublesome and disagreeable, and 
showed no ability to coOperate in the work of the school. Notwithstanding 
her lack of progress, she liked to attend school. 

Unfortunately, at present there is no place for the systematic study of 
psychopathic children, more particularly for the coordinated study of such 
children in their behavior and adaptation in home, school, and general 
everyday life. For this purpose continuous observation is needed. More- 
over, there are at present no formal tests by which the various reactions, 
which must be studied in children, can be brought out, and we are therefore 
obliged to depend upon observation of their behavior in the different 
adaptations of everyday life, facilities for which only a properly equipped 
observation home can furnish. This behavior must be studied in order 
to gain an insight into the makeup of the psychopathic child. 
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In making such observations it is essential in determining the inter-rela- 
tions between the physical state (nutrition, etc.) and the nervous and mental 
disorders, to have facilities for the accurate control of such physical factors 
as diet, ventilation, rest and exercise. This control can be secured, of 
course, only by actual residence of the child in the place of observation. 

The primary object of the observation home must be, at the outset, that 
of scientific study, but such study is not complete until observations have 
proved what may be done for the children in this home through improved 
physical and mental hygiene. Therapeutic work will, therefore, go hand 
in hand with the psychological study of these children. It is hoped that 
when each child is discharged from the home it will have been determined 
to what extent his abnormality may be modified, what factors in his life 
may be changed in order to reestablish a normal adaptation to his environ- 
ment, and just what directions are to be given his parents, guardians and 
teachers for the furtherance of this end. 

Although the Board of Education has for the time being given up the 
project of establishing such an observation home, it is hoped that the proper 
funds may be secured at a future date to carry out this ideal method of 
studying the psychopathic child, and to conserve many of them from mental 
invalidism in adult life and thus make them a valuable economic unit to the 
community. 



WHAT NEW YORK STATE IS DOING TO MEET THE 

MENTALLY SICK HALF-WAY 

Abstract of Address bt Georob A. Hastings, 
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Aid Abbogiation, befobe the Tbaohebb of the Ungraded Clabbes of New Yobk 

Cmr Public Scnooiis, at Stutvebant High School^ Mabch 12, 1917. 

It is a privilege to talk to this large gathering of teachers who play such 
an important part in rounding out the educational system of New York 
City. I feel like congratulating you heartily on the excellent results you 
have obtained and are obtaining. In some respects your task must at 
times seem uninspiring and discouraging. The high-grade work which 
you do, and the devotion and loyalty which constantly mark your service, 
commend you more than any words of mine. 

Your chairman has told you that I am the executive of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association's Committee on Mental Hygiene — ^that department 
of the Association which is seeking to prevent insanity and to help main- 
tain the high standards of the state in caring for and treating its insane. I 
recall a meeting similar to this, up-state, where I was introduced as "the 
insane man of the State Charities Aid Association. " Recently the Asso- 
ciation's Committee on Mental Hygiene was combined with its Committee 
on Provision for the Feeble-minded, so I suppose I am now the feeble- 
minded man as well as the insane man of the Association. 

I have but a few minutes to sketch what the state is doing to meet the 
mentally sick half-way. In the first place, there are a great many people 
mentally sick. Some of you have heard the whimsical words of a well- 
known public man who was presiding at a meeting m this city to formulate 
plans for segregating the feeble-minded. That speaker remarked: "The 
great trouble in trying to do something for the feeble-minded is that there 
are so many of us." His remark would have been just as pertinent if 
applied to the insane — ^the mentally sick we prefer to call them. 

According to recent figures of the State Hospital Commission there are, 
in round numbers, 36,000 mentally sick people under treatment in the hos- 
pitab maintained by the State of New York. This is about one to every 
261 persons of the general population. There are enough insane persons 
to make a city as large as Mt. Vernon in Westchester Coimty, or Niagara 
Falls, and the state is spending approximately $7,000,000 a year upon their 
housing, care and treatment. 

Most of us have known some person — a friend, neighbor, or even relative 
who, as we say, has gone insane. We have usually looked upon this occur- 
rence as something mysterious, which could not possibly have been fore- 
seen, and the causes of which were unknown. But these are not the facts. 
As a result of the scientific study of mental disease during recent years, we 
know that in the majority of cases the causes of mental diseases are known 
and that in most instances the disease has developed through stages that 
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might have been detected by competent observers. With this information 
has come to light an even more important fact; that is, that mental disease, 
like many kinds of physical disease, is more curable in the early stages and 
that when the person suffering from mental illness is discovered and treated 
promptly, the chances for improvement or recovery are greatly increased. 

We know a great deal more about the causes of mental disease than we 
did ten years ago. It is not a subject for a layman to discuss in detail. 
It is such a complicated subject that even a psychiatrist would not make 
much headway in trying to discuss causes of mental disease in the few 
minutes available here this afternoon. Let me speak of the causes in a 
most general way. 

Of first importance for our purpose is the knowledge that syphilis and 
alcohol are the two greatest preventable causes of mental disease. They 
accoimt for about one quarter of the cases at present in our state hospitab. 
Syphilis, which usually results from immoraUty, causes an incurable form 
of mental disease known as paresis or softening of the brain. About one 
out of every seven persons in the state hospitals of this state is suffering 
from paresis. Paresis causes about one thousand deaths a year in this 
state. Syphilis is seen, therefore, to be a public health problem of the 
first magnitude, and imdoubtedly the day is not far off when persons suf- 
fering from syphilis in the infective stages will be quarantined and com- 
pelled to imdergo treatment. 

Alcohol is a brain poison. It is the cause directly or indirectly of the 
mental disease of about 8 per cent of the women and 15 per cent of the men 
patients in our state hospitals today. Of course it would be unfortunate 
if I gave the impression that alcohol and syphilis were responsible for most 
of the mental disease today. Let me state again that it accoimts for about 
£5 per cent, leaving, of course, a large amount to be accoimted for in other 
ways. The fact that syphilis and alcoliol are so largely preventable causes, 
justifies the emphasis placed upon them. 

Among other causes of mental disease which we might mention, are 
drugs (often taken into the system through patent medicine), strain, worry, 
after-effects of certain physical illnesses, bad environment and bad mental 
habits. 

Bad mental habits soimds like a vague term. It represents, however, 
something very definite and something which has an important bearing 
on mental health. The normal state of every person is one of more or less 
satisfaction with life, who he is, what kind of work he is doing, what his 
opportimities for recreation are, what his prospects are, etc. Mental 
specialists tell us that the person who departs too far from this normal 
state of more or less satisfaction with life is indulging in an unhealthy mental 
tendency and outlook which makes for mental instability. The specialists 
tell us that we little realize the danger of discontented, pessimistic brood- 
ing. We should .cultivate cheerfulness, they say. We should remember 
that our dispositions are not fixed like the color of our hair and eyes, and 
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that a good disposition, if it does not exist in the first place, can be culti- 
vated to an extent at least. It is a duty we owe our mental health to en- 
deavor to cultivate a sunny disposition and to try to change conditions that 
annoy us rather than to fret about them. After all, life is not a question 
of how much money we have or what kind of a house we live in, but of how 
we face the facts and meet the difficulties that exist. Life is a process of 
adjustment and adaptation — ^the measure of our mental stability is largely 
the measure of our adaptability to circumstances and siuroimdings. 

Some of the methods by which insanity can be prevented are early dis- 
covery and treatment of mental disorders, checking immorality and the 
use of alcohol, providing facilities for the early diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilis, improving hospital and dispensary facilities for treating both 
alcohol and syphilis, and cultivating good mental habits. Another very 
important preventive measure is to get intelligent information regarding 
the environmental factors in the case of every individual — his labor, recrea- 
tion, companions, etc. 

A number of years ago it was felt that the State of New York having 
established such excellent hospitals for the treatment of advanced cases 
of mental disease, had a promising field before it in undertaking preventive 
work. It was suggested that the state establish free cUnics for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental disturbances, especially those in the early 
stages. The suggestion did not meet with immediate results. 

The Mental Hygiene Committee of the State Charities Aid Association 
decided to imdertake the establishment of a clinic as a demonstration of 
what could be done along this line. Through the co5peration of physicians 
from two State hospitab in the metropoUtan district, such a clinic was 
opened on the lower East Side in New York City. The need of such a clinic 
was at once demonstrated. The attendance increased rapidly, and the 
clinic was moved to the Cornell University Medical College and incorporated 
into its department of psychopathology. The clinic is still in effective 
operation. It has a record of having assisted more than 1900 persons to 
medical treatment or social readjustment. 

The results obtained commanded attention at Albany. Finally in 1918 
a law was passed authorizing each of the state hospitals to establish one or 
more out-patient departments, with a physician and social worker assigned 
to them. After some delay, due to lack of funds and lack of popular under- 
standing of the new plan for the prevention of mental disease, the organ- 
ization of the clinics proceeded. Something over a year ago, members of 
our staff were requested by the governor and the state hospital commission 
to assist in the opening, supervising and popularizing of these clinics. 
During the past sixteen months, fourteen new clinics have been opened — 
making a total of twenty-two now in operation under a regular schedule. 
Some of these clinics are held at the state hospital itself. Others are held 
in nearby communities in the various hospital districts. The clinics are 
beipg attended by from 400 to 500 patients a month. Many of the patients 
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are in the early stages of mmtal disturbance and can be hdped. Hie 
disease of other patients is so far advanced as to necessitate their com- 
mitment to a state hospital, but the discovery of their condition pnunptly 
greatly increases the chance of their improvement or recovery in the state 
institution. 

These dinics are bringing to the very doors of people in all parts of the 
state the expert services of competent specialists liith«ix> available only 
to patients actually residing within hospital waUs. Not every p«^on 
afflicted with physical disease is sick enough to require staying in the hos- 
pital all the while. For such patients the hospitals provide dispensaries 
where they can call at intervals and receive expert advice and treatment. 
Likewise many people who are mentally sick only need occasional visits to 
the clinic specialist to receive the advdce and treatment which can be pro- 
vided without requiring their constant residence in an institution. 

Furthermore, many of the patients in a state hospital, after they have 
reached a certain stage of recovery, convalesce more rapidly in their own 
homes. It is possible to parole increasing numbers of convalescing patients 
to their homes where they are looked after by social workers of the state 
hospitab. At intervals these convalescing patients return to the hospitals 
or to the clinic and give the doctor an opportunity to see how they are 
getting along and to offer suggestions to prevent a recurrence of their 
trouble. 

The establishment of these clinics means, in effect, that the hospitab 
are taking effective steps to meet the mentally sick half-way. Instead of 
waiting until their disease has developed to serious or hopeless stages, the 
state is discovering them at a time when an oimce of prevention may be 
worth a pound of cure months later. These clinics are giving the general 
public a new idea of the purposes and methods of the state hospitals. They 
are bringing the hospitals and communities into closer touch and relation- 
ship. They are making people realize as they never did before that insan- 
ity is not a crime or a curse, but a disease, and that the state hospitab are 
hospitab in fact as well as in name — ^hospitab where mentally sick people 
may go and be treated in surroimdings comparable to hospitab for the 
physically sick. All thb plays a very prominent part in educating the 
public to the causes and prevention of mental disease and in cultivating 
a more wholesome attitude towards mental disease and the mentally 
diseased. 

Probably the day b not far distant when there will be thirty and more 
instead of twenty-two free clinics; when in every large center of popula- 
tion there will be a place open on stated days and at stated hours where 
any person who has reason to feel concerned about hb own mental health 
or for the mental condition of a friend or relative, may come and receive 
privately, and without charge, expert advice, diagnosis and treatment. 
A wife comes to the clinic to inquire about her husband who has lost two 
' ^s lately because, as he says, " the world has turned against him " ; 
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the young man involved in some sexual difficulty will profit by the advice 
of a competent physician; a mother will come bringing her child, who she 
says is "different from other children, " and obtain a diagnosis of the child's 
mental condition. There will come also the excessively irritable individual, 
the hard drinker, the worried individual, "the man who has lost his grip" 
and many other tjrpes, as seen in every community. 

The importance of such a system of dispensaries for the diagnosis of mental 
disease and defect and the treatment of mental disease and nervous dis- 
orders can scarcely be overestimated as a factor in prevention. And in 
this connection let me say a word about our school systems. The fact 
that New York City employs so large a number of such high grade si>ecial 
class teachers as are in this audience today shows how hard we are trying to 
help fit the retarded child for some degree of usefulness in life. The spe- 
cial classes in the public schools are a serious and earnest effort to meet the 
retarded child half-way. It seems to me unfortimate that these classes 
are often thought of as being only for the intellectually retarded. Their 
fimction is, of course, much broader. If it happens that any larger pro- 
portion of pupils in the overcrowded classes are deficient mentally and 
never will be able to adjust on a very high plane, I think we must all admit 
that we are making extraordinary efforts to do for them what can be done 
to fit them for life. 

May I speak just a minute of another type of child — not the mentally 
defective child, but the child who was bom with a sound brain and who, 
early in life, is getting into diflSculty through inability to make adjustments? 
I refer to the so-called psychopathic child. We have been impressed with 
the increasing number of such children located through our clinic and by 
other means. These psychopathic children, unlike the mentally defective 
type are inherently good material. That they need special attention is 
scarcely realized at all in the schools. These children who have difficulty 
in adjusting to their play life, their work life, their larger life, etc., could, 
if discovered, be encouraged and helped to make their adjustments, and 
might, in the great majority of cases, ward off a serious mental disorder 
arising later in life through a long series of failures to adjust. Here, I think, 
is a very important and almost untilled field — to discover and assist the 
psychopathic child. There is little or no danger but that the mentally 
deficient child, the child who has a defective brain, will be discovered as a 
matter of routine in the schools and appropriate steps taken to train and 
teach him so far as possible. The feeble-minded child exists officially so 
far as the school is concerned. But that other type of child, who may be 
intellectually bright, who may never become a disciplinary problem, but 
whose excessive shyness, seclusiveness, or other abnormal traits ought to 
be a danger signal, does not exist officially and may be overlooked entirely. 
Inherently good material thus is endangered while the feeble-minded child, 
inherently poor material, receives the special benefit of high grade devoted 
teachers. 
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It seems to me that after all we are engaged in the same task. We are 
all working to improve mental health. We have a great many problems 
in conmion. Effective measm^s for the prevention of mental disease un- 
doubtedly will go hand in hand with efforts to prevent mental defect by 
means of segr^ation and other approved methods. We ought here and 
now to join forces and present a solid front to mental abnormality — of what- 
ever kind — ^which has become one of the strongest and most menacing 
foes of health, happiness and efficiency. 

Undoubtedly one of the most important next steps in this state is to increase 
the facilities for the segr^ation of the feeble-minded. You will be inter- 
ested in knowing that a statewide effort is being made to impress upon the 
Legislature at Albany the enormous prevalence of mental defect and the 
exceedingly inadequate facilities for segr^ating the feeble-minded. Year 
after year legislatures and governors have temporized with the problem 
of providing enough buildings imtil, out of a conservatively estimated total 
of 88,000 feeble-minded persons in the state, less than 6,000 are in institu- 
tions suitable for them. 

But there are signs that a new light is breaking this year. Indications 
are that there will be substantial appropriations granted for buildings at 
Letchworth Village at Thiells, Rockland County, and for some additional 
construction at the Newark State Custodial Asylum. These steps should 
be merely the first in a continuous systematic constructive plan for the up- 
building of the institutions during a term of years and for the establishment 
of adequate facilities for diagnosis and treatment. In this great task we 
shall look for aid and look not in vain, I am confident, to the ungraded 
teachers of the New York City public schools. 



SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHODS. 

CORRECTIVE EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 

J. L. O'Neil and Nellie A. Marben 

The purpose of corrective gymnastics is to increase flexibility, strengthen 
certain muscle groups, readjust muscle control and improvegeneral condition. 
There are four great groups of corrective exercises : 

1. Passive, performed by the teacher without the assistance of the 
pupils. These are given when the child is not strong enough to perform 
an active movement. In this way one can get the result of improved cir- 
culation without the fatigue which would be engendered by active exercise. 
They are also valuable to stretch contracted tissues and ligaments. In 
paralysis one can give stimulation by passive exercise. In case of roimd 
shoulders child hangs from horizontal bar (passively) and teacher pushes 
child forward at shoulder blades. 

2. An active exercise is one performed by the pupil's own effort. Most 
corrective exercises are of this type. Illustration: hanging on rings, 
swinging forward and kicking backward. 

8. Assistive — ^performed first by an active movement as far as possible 
then continued further by the teacher's assistance. Gradually assistance 
is made less as the child's strength increases, until it finally becomes an 
active exercise. 

4. Resistive — ^performed by muscular effort of pupil against resistance. 

Posture in general for everybody increases efficiency and acts as a mental 
stimulus. Advantages of a good posture are — (1) Hygienic. The organs 
of the body are in the best position for proper fimctioning and thereby we 
have increase of health. (2) Social value. The person becomes a better 
citizen; he expresses to the world power, self-control, mental and physical 
efficiency. Its value is also ethical, having an effect on the individual, in- 
creasing his self-respect. (3) Aesthetic value. It looks better. It is 
difficult to establish an absolute standard of posture. Posture is an ex- 
pression of mental states. Physical and mental attitudes are so closely 
related we cannot administer to one without administering to the other. 
There is usually a positive correlation between the two; the higher the men- 
tality the better the posture of the individual. The relaxed posture is a 
marked characteristic of the mental defective; — ^the tendency to return to 
the horizontal position. Hence the importance on the part of the teacher 
to inculcate and maintain habits of good posture in the children, for as 
James says, "Habits are more than skin deep, they are nerve cell deep." 
There are many causes of faulty posture such as sitting at desks improperly; 
the improper adjustment of seats and desks; arrangement of clothing, some- 
times underwaists of children are too tight. The shoulder strap should 
come up close to the neck instead of on the top of the shoulder, for if the 
garter is fastened to the bottom of the waist in a straight line with the 
shoulder strap, both cause a pull on the shoulders. Poor posture follows 
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hair ribbons tied on the back of the neck, which push the neck forward; 
ready-made boys' coats have been known to produce faulty posture, because 
the boy must assume a posture to fit his coat; ill-fitting shoes tend to make 
one stand improperly; hands in the pockets throw the weight on the heels; 
arms folded behind contract the chest and cause hollow back. As a result 
of these faulty postures we get roimd or stooped shoulders, round back, 
hollow back, flat and narrow chests, relaxed protruding abdomen, and 
lateral curvature of the spine. 

Treatment increases flexibility and strengthens and trains muscles. The 
school problem is to first correct the home condition of the child if possible; 
second, the sedentary character of his school work should be coimteracted. 
The children spend more than four hours of the school day sitting. Then 
there are school tasks, anxiety to get lessons, etc. Mental weariness 
reacts upon physical vitality and resistance is lowered. The restlessness 
of the school children seems to be their preservation in the schoolroom since 
the relaxation seems to be inadequate in many cases. 

Seats should be adjusted to each individual, when the seats are too low 
there is a tendency to lean forward causing round shoulders. If seats are 
too high shoulders are lifted and the head is pushed forward. In carrying 
books to and from school the best arrangement is that of the Grerman knap- 
sack, two straps over shoulders, books resting on shoulder blades. It 
would be ideal to have two sets of books, one for home and another for 
school. In examining a child for posture defects, one should look at child 
in profile. Start at the head, then the shoulders, down to the feet. When 
the chest is flat and narrow, head protruding, we have the round or stooped 
shoulders. We must have exercises to strengthen shoulders and help the 
muscles of the head. In round back the entire back is relaxed. Lying 
prone on a flat plinth and raising the body is a good exercise. In the case 
of the hollow back the head and shoulders might be in good position but the 
child leans back too much from the hips. Exercises must be given to make 
these muscles flexible. 

As the gait of the children of the Ungraded Class is characteristic it 
would be well to teach the children how to walk properly. A good exer- 
cise for this is to start with correct standing position (feet parallel) then 
left foot forward, swing the weight to the forward foot by lifting the heel of 
the other (lifting the chest at the same time), then right foot forward and 
repeat. Do this in single file (so as to be able to detect mistakes). Do 
it very slowly at first, then a little faster until it passes into the natural 
progression of walking. Another problem we meet is the lateral curvature 
of the spine, that is, where the body sags from the medial line. I will 
just speak about the simplest case which is the total curve to the left. This 
is the most common and can be fairly easily corrected if taken in time; if 
not it may develop into a structural curve of a fixed type with no hope of 
correction. 

Still another problem is the fallen arch or flat foot. The arch has begun 
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to give way with very little pain, the muscles have relaxed slightly; the foot 
becomes fatigued easily, but if proper measures are taken, by exercise 
and adjustment of shoes, the trouble will be remedied and normal conditions 
restored. If not remedied it may develop into a strained foot which be- 
comes less and less equal to the demands made upon it. The activity 
of the muscles becomes less strong and the arch is lowered. The foot grows 
more pfunful. If this persists, the arch finally becomes flattened imtil 
it is flat on the groimd. The foot turns out and becomes increasingly 
stiff, the ankle joint gets stiffer and the afflicted person walks with a stiff 
and awkward gait. The foot gets tired very easily; pains shoot up the 
leg; the person wants to walk less; shoes seem to give great discomfort. 

Causes — Outgrowth of modem life, — ^faulty shoes, hard pavements, 
active life. There has been an increase of flat foot within the last three 
years. 

The teacher should have the child examined by a physician before giving 
corrective exercises, the condition of the child may be such that it would 
not be able to stand the strain. Exercises should never be given by an 
inexperienced person. True corrective work should be individual and 
carried out through a long period of time to be of any value. It must be 
systematic, methodical and carefully graded. We can do a certain amount 
of posture work in the group. Individual differences are such as to make 
it necessary to vary every program; what would help one would not help 
another and might do harm. The exercises that are indicated are not by 
any means all that are necessary. A typical program should start with the 
child in good posture, this should be maintained throughout the entire 
lesson. There should be self-correction on the part of the child before a 
mirror, first standing in correct posture, then relaxing into a poor one to 
see the difference, then back again to the good posture. This should be 
followed by breathing exercises. Abdominal exercises should be a part 
of every lesson. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 

Lillian M. Watts 

Lafatbtts School, Spdcial Class, Boston, Mass. 

May Day Celebrations: 

1. Which day of month is "May Day?" 

2. Speak of customs in other lands of the "May Pole" and choosing of 

the "May Queen." 
8. Read aloud "The May Queen." 
4. Seat work suggestion: — 

Materials: — small candy boxes; pink, green and white tissue or 

crApe paper; paste; wire. 

Directions: — Slower part of box will make one May basket and the 

cover may be used as another. Cover each part inside and out with 
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pink paper parted on. Punch a hole in each of the two narrow 
ends of boxes and insert wire long enough for a handle. Twine paper 
around wire handle, and trim boxes thus made with white paper, 
flowers and green stems made of covered wire. 
Materials: — cardboard, tinsel paper. 

Directions: — cut spiked crown of cardboard and cover with gold 
paper; to be used for May Queen and King. 
May Flowers. 

1. Arbutus. 

When and where found? What color? Fragrance? Why called 
"Mayflower?" (after the Pilgrims' ship MayJUmer). 

2. Dandelion. 

Where found? Color? Use of leaves (vegetable). 
8. Violet. 
4. Seat work suggestion: — ^Trace around cardboard patterns of leaves 

and flowers; color and cut. 
Talk on May 30. 

1. Name — "Memorial" or "Decoration" Day. 

2. Its meaning. 

8. Loyalty and respect we owe the soldiers. 

4. What G. A. R. stands for. 

5. Decoration of graves. 

6. Peace-making. 

In home, school and coimtry. 

7. Loyalty to home and country. 

8. Seat work suggestion: — Making of flag or red, white and blue badge. 
Poems. 

Answer to a Child's Question. 

Little White Lily. 

Seven Times One. 

Violets. 

In the Meadow. . 

The Voice of the Grass. 

In the Heart of a Seed. 

Hiawatha Blessing the Com Field. 



BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

Testing Juvenile Mentality. Norbert J. Melville, Director of Psychol- 
ogical Laboratory, Philadelphia School of Pedagogy (J. B. Lippincott). 

Mental testing is a subject in need of co-ordination. Professor Melville 
has been wise enough to put aside for the moment the temptations of orig- 
inal contribution, and do a work more unusual. He gives us a manual of 
uniform procedure in Binet testing, together with notes on different usages 
of the various revisions, and on the limitations of the scale. 

The final 1911 Binet revision is arranged in the order of a b c d and e 
tests. The a tests are those by common consent most highly diagnostic 
as between mental defectives and normals, the b tests next in diagnostic 
value, and so on. The a tests are the pictures, comparison of lines, both 
weight tests, definitions (including charity, justice, kindness) and differences; 
the e tests, or least diagnostic, are the syllables, afternoon or morning, 
colors, date, months, designs, and dissected sentences. 

It may be said in passing that this classification of tests is wholly em- 
pirical; we have as yet no data from which we can draw rational conclusions 
as to the diagnostic value of a test. 

The author directs that the a tests be given straight through from year 3 
to year 15; or as far as the child will go, and that when his limit is reached, 
the b tests be begun one year below his a failure. When his b limit is 
reached, proceed with the c test of the same year, and so on. If the first 
b test be failed, they are to be given in reverse order. This procedure con- 
serves Binet's own direction, often forgotten, that similar tests, such as the 
three ratings of pictures, the digits and others be given together. 

Professor Melville advocates the age quotient in preference to the point 
scale percentages; he makes a strong plea for strict adherence to standard 
methods and ratings, pointing out at the same time that the Binet scale 
result is only one factor to be considered in the final estimate. His em- 
phasis here is important for the non-clinical testers who are disposed to 
make allowances for individuals in giving the scale, and then to abide 
wholly by its results. 

Dr. William Healy in his introduction comments on what he calls this 
"twofold attempt to devise more exact methods of using this scale, while 
at the same time absolutely insisting on the setting of sharp limitations to 
the interpretation of findings by this scale." " In both ways," he says, " the 
aim of truly scientific method is complied with." 

The statement is not exaggerated, but we would add that "Testing 
Juvenile Mentality" is from its very detail and clearness, dangerous for a 
beginner's book, but that it is so valuable as to be essential to testers with a 
background of rigid training. 

Barbara Spofford Morgan. 
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NOTICES 



The New York State legislature has appropriated $515,500 for 
Letchworth Village, Theilb, N. Y., and the Custodial Asylum at Newark, 
N. Y. This provides approximately eight hundred and ninety additional 
beds for the feeble-minded of the state. 

The American Association for the Study of the Feeble-minded will 
meet in New York June 1, 2 and 3. The headquarters will be at the 
Hotel McAlpin. 

'* Although the world is full of suffering, it is full also of the overcoming of 
it."— Helen Keller. 

There is now before the New York State legislature a bill which provide^ 
for compulsory school attendance of children mentally and physically unfit 
to attend the regular grades. 

In this time of preparation for war, teachers will do well to read frequently 
the statement made by Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National Child 
Labor Conmiittee. It is as follows: 

"Those of us who have dedicated ourselves to the protection of these 
defenceless ones must keep our heads clear and our motives unmixed, de- 
termining that whatever happens all other forms of treasure, all other 
forms of wealth, all other methods of defense shall be sacrificed before we 
compel the children of America to pass through the fire. " 

The June Ungraded will be the "Boston" number. It will be edited 
by Miss Ada M. Fitts, supervisor of Special Classes, Boston, Mass., 
and her associates. 



EXCHANGES 

Educational Exchange: Manual Training Suggestions. Readings for 
Opening Exercises. Out-of-the-ordinary Schools in the South. A 
Suggested Course of Study for the Junior High School. 

Education: Child Psychology in the Normal School. The Wavering Aim 
of Education in Dewey's Educational Philosophy. The Teaching of 
Thrift in Schools. Some Opportunities that come to Country School- 
masters. 

The Elementary School Journal: The Course in Community life. History, 
and Civics in the University Elementary School, Chicago. Rhythm 
in Handwri)bing. Tests in Efficiency in Arithmetic. Progress Books. 

The Training School Bulletin: Mental Tests and Methods of Testing. 
For Children in South Carolina. The Defective Juvenile Delinquent. 
Testing Epileptics. Introduction of Willow Basketry. Special Classes 
in Vincennes. 
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THE FUNCTION OF SPECIAL CLASSES FOR MEN- 
TALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Ada M. Pitts 

Along with the many closely related groups that are working to find a 
solution of the ever-increasing and urgent problem of the mentally defec- 
tive, public school authorities all over the country have come to see the need 
of providing training for pupils not able to make good in the grades. 

When a child is late in walking and talking, when he does not go to school 
at the usual age, when he does not develop in the kindergarten and primary 
grades and is obliged to repeat his work, he should be reported to the proper 
school authorities. If, after careful examination, the pupil proves to be in 
need of Special Class work, he should be placed where he can be given 
the individual attention he requires and the form of training that is edu- 
cational for him. 

Probably at least between two and three per cent of all the children in 
the elementary schoob are unable to profit by regular grade work. We 
may subdivide this group of mentally defectives as follows: first, those 
who are of such low grade mentality that they should not be kept in the 
public schoob at all, but should either be kept at home or placed in the 
institution; second, mentally defective children who show marks of an 
abnormal mental condition and who have been found nearly or quite 
unimprovable under ordinary class room instruction; third, normal but 
very dull children who are nevertheless not beyond the reach of class room 
instruction skilfully administered. 

It is not often possible to distinguish these children from the normal 
pupib, for the normal may look dull and the high grade child may look 
bright. We must not judge by appearance. The decision should be made 
by a trained expert and not by an experimenting amateur. The Special 
Classes are designed for mentally defective children who have been found 
nearly or quite unimprovable under ordinary class room instruction and 
their function is first: to educate the community and the teachers of nor- 
mal children to the need of providing opportunities for the mentally defec- 
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dass. I found six of these cases in one room recently and had the teacher 
not had remarkable self-control, patience and conmion sense, she could 
not have borne with them plus her other work. I believe that there is no 
other question so vital to the good of our elementary schools as what shall 
be done with this class of children." 

A fourth function of the Special Class is to secure justice for the men- 
tally defective as only in such a class can we do our best for these children. 
We should realize the unhappiness that these pupils must suffer who are 
unable to profit by experience or to adapt themselves to life with the 
normal. One of the most pathetic things I have ever known is a compo- 
sition written by a girl of fourteen trying to do third grade primary work. 
It is as follows: 

The Story op My Life 

I am a girl who would like to have more brans than I have got 
because a branns is a very good then to have to work by and to 
see by and to hear by. Some pepoles have a very good brans and 
some pepoles have a very sleepy brans indeed but I would like a 
smart brans. I would not like to have the brans that I have got 
any longer. 

Not all defective children realize this difference but I think many are 
conscious of their inability to make good when in competition with the 
normal. As teachers we should be especially careful never to cause these 
children unhappiness by discussing their cases before a class or before 
other teachers. 

Again, we should through the Special Class secure justice for the parents 
of such children. They are troubled by the failure of their child to make 
good in the grades; sometimes they will admit that there is backwardness; 
sometimes they blame the teacher; much more often they promise help 
and co5peration; but after a time they reluctantly admit that they are 
helpless. At this point they may be brought to see the value of the 
Special Class, to realize that there their children are better cared for — and 
instead of opposing, they come to request that the opportunity be given. 

Finally, the function of the Special Class is to secure justice to society, 
for it is a matter of social justice that the mentally defective be recognized 
early and treated according to their needs. Emphasis is more and more 
being laid on the urgent need of early recognition of the feeble-minded who 
are likely to become public charges. We need not wait until they reach 
the courts, for most of them are now or have recently been in the schools. 
The Si>ecial Class teacher has information and records which are of the 
greatest value in determining what is best for the group when they reach 
adult life, and with this available information, early recognition is possible. 

The problem of the mentally defective is one of the greatest sociological 
and economic questions of modem times and needs the cooperation and 
help of church, school, medical society, charity bureau and social workers. 

These, then, are the arguments for those who question the wisdom of 
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the Special Cbus. If joa are oooyinoed that H is the fimctioo of aach 
daaies to help to educate the grade teadien and the p«ibBc» to protect 
nonnal cliildmi, and to attempt to secure justioe for parents and society, 
then surely a great reqxynsibifity rests with the Special Qaas teadier. 
Dr. Femald says, ''No merdy routine teadier can do this work.** Train- 
ing along co nv e n tional Hnes has failed and it is neoeasary to (fiscover the 
i^iecial iqititudes of the pupils and to develop them. The teadier should 
not be mrdianifal, but vital and adaptable; she diould know how to deal 
with individuals, she should try to break up bad habits and tonn good 
ones and train to obedience; for when these children reach the world of 
woikers, as many of them will, they nmst obey or suffer serious ccmse- 
quenoes. 

The teacher must keq> her pospective and not expect the development 
of years to come in days or weeks; she must always be growing |»ofes- 
sionally. It takes good physical health and q>lendid courage to attempt 
to turn out even partially self-supp<Hling boys and girls who (had it not been 
for the Special Class teacher) would have been hopelessly overcome in the 
strug^ of life. Such teachers should have the sui^x^ and co-<^>eration 
of all, and need and deserve a full measure of praise for ndiat they are 
attempting to do. They realize that they cannot make these children 
normal, but are trying to form habits which will make their pupils more 
useful in after life, whether it be spent in the home, the institution, or in the 
working world. 

''To you teachers it is given to open the eyes of the mentally blind to 
at least a little light; to unstop the ears that are deaf to the appeal of ordi- 
nary class room work; to help children so crippled that without your help 
they can never hold their own in the race with their unhandicapped fellows; 
to enable these crippled ones to stand erect and to use even their crippled 
powers to earn an honest living. Through you, at least a few of the 
beauties of the gospel of life are being brought to these children too poor 
to purchase any of fife's luxuries, or even to buy protection from the world's 
fierce buffetings." 



FRIDAy AFTERNOON CONFERENCES FOR SPECIAL 

CLASS TEACHERS 

Any account of the work of special classes in Boston would be incomplete 
that omitted to describe the weekly conferences of the teachers of these 
classes. 

On Friday class room work closes at noon and the teachers are required 
to spend the afternoon in visiting the homes of pupils, receiving instruction 
in shop or gymnasium, or attending conferences where the needs of Special 
Class children are discussed. These conferences are held at the Normal 
School under the leadership of Miss Ada M. Fitts, Supervisor of Special 
Classes. 

The first part of each session is devoted to necessary business matters 
relating to administrative details which concern the whole body of teachers. 
For example, interpretative instruction regarding the latest ruling of the 
school board, directions from the superintendent or assistant superintend- 
ents, orders from the school-house conunission, requisitions for supplies, 
etc. Miss Fitts usually takes a few minutes to mention particularly in- 
teresting or good work she has seen during the week in her visits to classes. 
Frequently teachers are asked to explain and illustrate some original or suc- 
cessful device and to show examples of work done by pupils. The generos- 
ity of teachers in sharing the fruits of their labor with others is delightful. 
Those teachers new to the work are able in this way to understand and to 
put in practice old and successfully tried methods, and to profit by the 
experience of those longer in the work. On the other hand, those who have 
taught long receive with pleasure and profit contributions of thought from 
the newcomers, whose enthusiasm is refreshing. 

Occasionally programs of work, physical exercises, marching, drills, part 
singing, choruses and orchestral efforts have been given by classes of chil- 
dren. These have proved stimulating to the pupils and of great interest 
to the teachers. A period for questions and answers is always allowed. 
Then follows consideration of the special subject, lesson or address of the 
day. 

Teachers of Special Classes outside of Boston are welcomed at these 
conferences. 

This year the teachers decided to take up the study of the Terman Re- 
vision of the Binet Tests, using Dr. Terman's "The Measurement of 
Intelligence " as a text-book. After several months of individual study the 
teachers met in small groups in different schoob on two Friday afternoons 
and pupils were tested by the most experienced teachers. This work was 
particularly valuable to the teachers who have recently come into the 
Special Class work. 

The syllabus issued by the Boston teachers in 1914 has been in great 
demand in this country and abroad. The supply of copies is now ex- 
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hansted. The teachers voted eariy in the atrtamn of 1916 to pmpsie a new 
and more complete puUkation dming the school year. Conmiittees were 
ap po int ed to take diarge of all departments ot wotk^ both ""^11^1 and 
academic dene in special da sues These committees have been working 
asridooosly all winter. Two aftonoons have been devoted to discussion of 
their rq>orts. As the outcome of this work a new and valuable bocdc will be 
issued at an early date. 

From time to time eminent men and wmnen, specialists in lines of work 
bearing upon that of ^>ecial Classes or paralleling it, have come before the 
teachers and given deli^tful talks, always foUowed by profitable discussion. 
The following are names of some of the ^)eakers: 

Dr. Walter E. Femald, Superintendent Massadiusetts Sdiool tar the 
Fed>le-minded, Waverley. 

Dr. Ge<Mge L. Wallace, Superintoident State Sdiool tot the Feeble- 
minded, Wrentham. 

Dr. Arthur C. Jelly, Medical Inqiector of Special Classes, Boston Public 
Sdiools. 

Dr. William H. Devine, Director of School Hygiene, Boston Public 
Sdiools. 

Dr. Herman Adler, Formerly connected with the Psychopathic Hospital, 
Boston. 

Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools. 

Mrs. Jessie Hodder, Superintendent Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women, Sherbom. 

Miss Ruth True, Children's Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Caroline A. Yale, Principal of Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton. 

Miss Ethel DeLong, Pine Mountain School, Harlan County, Kentucky. 

Once or twice a year the teachers in a body visit some of the institutions 
in Boston or vicinity. Visits have been made to the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory for Women, Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded 
(Waverley) and also the State School for the Feeble-minded (Wrentham), 
Perkins Institution for the Blind and Forsyth Dental Infirmary. 

The Massachusetts Sodety for Mental Hygiene which held its Annual 
Conference in Boston in December, 1916, had for its subject of considera- 
tion, "Feeble-mindedness." In place of the usual meeting at the Normal 
School, the teachers attended the Friday afternoon session of the conference. 

Two afternoons during the school year are set aside for preparation of 
school record cards. In October and again in May a careful estimate is 
made of each pupil's ability to do academic and manual work. These 
cards are kept on file by the Supervisor of Special Classes at her o£Bce. 

Certain afternoons are designated for visiting the homes of pupils. A 

Special Class child needs the kind of special attention which will best fit 

his type and supply his needs. To give this the teacher must know his 

"osition, habits, home life, previous history, etc. She must confer with 
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the various people who know him: the nurse, former teachers, associates, 
police officer (if necessary), child-helping agencies, and most helpful of all, 
the members of his family. The tactful guidance of a talk with mother or 
father takes much time as it concerns the deficiency of one of the family — 
always a delicate subject to broach. The advantage of having certain 
afternoons free for the work mentioned is evident to every teacher who 
otherwise has only the end of the day or evenings in which to do this. 

The weariness of a teacher's life arises largely from the constant giving 
out of herself, day after day, and association with immature minds for so 
many hours daily. The arrangement in Boston gives one-half school day 
each week for " in-take " and for refreshment of mind by contact with peers 
and superiors. Courses of instruction in drawing, manual training, gym- 
nastics, folk-dandng, etc., planned with reference to the needs of Special 
Classes, are of the greatest possible help. Such lessons given at the hour of 
the usual afternoon session, come before the teacher's energies are exhausted 
and her capacity to receive is dulled. 

A written report is required of each teacher once a month, recording 
what has been accomplished. The following quotations are taken from 
such reports: 

**I visited three homes seeing parents of candidates for my class, ex- 
plaining the work and obtaining their consent to have the children ad- 
mitted. " 

" I visited homes of truants. '* 

" I visited the shoe factory to inquire about C . The report was that 

he is doing well and is a nice chap. This was an encouraging ending for the 
day." 

"The conferences this month have been most helpful. By Friday after- 
noon my well of inspiration is very nearly dry, and the meetings have been a 
renewing of spirit. Had they been after school I should have been too tired 
to get much good from them. " 

"The cordial, friendly co5peration of an ever-increasing enthusiastic 
group of teachers, tends to broaden one's view and to give an optimistic 
outlook on the work done by all. The experiences related and discussed 
make one realize that even apparently insurmountable difficulties can be 
overcome with patience, perseverance and unlimited enthusiasm. " 

The last quotation above touches the secret of the vitality and value of the 
Friday afternoon conferences, for best of all is the heartening sense of com- 
radeship and cooperation among the teachers, and the feeling of loyalty to 
one another and to their leader. This makes the past week's hard work seem 
worth while, and the next week's work a happier service in the cause for 
which every teacher of Special and Ungraded Classes is an enlisted volunteer, 
fighting the battle against injustice, ignorance and prejudice, on the side 
of the army of unfortunate children who have at best only half a chance to 
"win out" in this world. 



SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS 

"ABRAHAM LINCOLN" IN THE SPECIAL CLASS 

Suggestions fob One Week's Work 
Lillian M. Watts 

Lafatbttb Scbool, Boston 

I. Talk or Story 

If possible, have a large picture of linooln displayed in a prominent place. 
Tell the story of his life in an informal, once-upon-a-time manner, bringing 
the man and his wonderful life qualities close to the little people's daily 
experiences. 

II. Spelling Lesson 

A spelling lesson composed of words more di£5cult than those usually 
given will bring good results, especially if each word used is a key to some 
familiar incident in Lincoln's life. Below is a short list which may help — 
a longer one would confuse most special class members: 

1. Lincoln 

2. Honest 

8. Civil War 

4. Slavery 

5. Nancy Hanks (he paid such a tribute to her — why should not we 

remember her?) 

6. Log Cabin 

7. Lincoln Penny (call attention to it; why coined) 

8. February 12 

Method of Teaching 

a. Copy two or three times 

b. Study words on board — orally and visually 

c. Trace each word in air with fore-finger 

d. Close eyes and spell each word orally 

On final spelling paper let each child cut and paste a small picture of 
Lincoln, writing the words underneath. 

ni. Manual Training 

Log Cabin of Plaeticene 

Fmt of all, describe a real log cabin, telling how the logs were placed to 
insure solidity and firmness, and something of the life of the people who 
built and lived in them. We do not want our clay-modellers to say (in 
the words of a Uttle pupil in a North End School) ^'Abraham Lincoln was 
bom in a locked cabinet. " 

ifa^mab-r-Plasticene (green or brown); modeling knives; small oiled 
cardboard with a thin foundation of smooth plasticene. 
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DirectUxM — First decide on general dimensions of cabin; 6" x 5" makes 
a good size for each child and taking this as a basis, roll out several 
rolls (logs) 6'' long and the same nmnber 5" long. Lay two of the 
6" rolls on the oiled cardboard with two of the 5" rolls to form a 
hollow square — ^the foundation. Pile one log on top of the other 
on each of the four sides, until the required height is reached (about 
^" or 5^0* Now roll out a piece for a slanting roof (or two pieces, 
which may be joined at the peak). On the outside at one end, add 
the chimney, made of long rolls of plasticene for the base and short 
ones nearer the top. Cut out a door and window with the knife 
in the front of cabin, leaving smooth edges.' Children who care to 
do so, may make a figure to represent the boy — "Honest Abe" — 
chopping trees in the space around the finished cabin; also make a 
few tree-stumps to add to the scene. 

IV. Arithmetic Game 

In many special classes there are model stores which are used in the daily 
arithmetic. A game may be played in which a child who has taken special 
pains may "make-believe" he is Lincoln as the honest grocery ^erk. 
Relate the incident of walking through the woods to return forgotten 
change to a woman customer. 

V. Moving Pictures 

Ask the managers of the picture-theaters in your district if they will 
codperate by exhibiting appropriate films on certain days. They are 
usually very obliging and glad to know the sentiment in their sections of 
the dty. 

VI. Seat Work Suggestions 

1. Cut out pictures relating to Lincoln as a boy, man, lawyer, presi- 

dent, martyr, etc. Paste these cut-outs on large (83" x 22") 
cardboard to be used conveniently as a Lincoln exhibit and 
reference. 

2. Make patriotic badges and flags — colored crayons. 

S. Make horse-reins of red, white and blue worsted on toy spool- 
knitter. Add bells. 

4. Weave kindergarten mats of red, white and blue strips. 

5. Practice braiding (usually difficult for Special Class children) with 

red, white and blue strips of cloth. 

6. Make illustrative sketches of incidents in Lincoln's life (rail-split- 

ting; White House; log house; Dutch oven used by Mrs. Lincoln, 
etc.) 

7. Practice lettering the word Lincoln. 

8. Practice writing the word Lincoln. 

9. Cut letters for the word Lincoln. 

10. Draw one-line action figures with drums, flags, trumpets, etc. 
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Vn. Physical Training 

Let pupils march during this period, either in or out-of-doors. Use and 
explain military terms. Preparatory commands should be given in light 
voice, while the command of execution is to be given emphatically. A 
few explanations are: 

1. Full step is a 30'' pace (in the army). 

2. Backward step is a 15'' pace (in the army). 

3. Mark time is foot lifted 6" from ground. 



1. Company 
1. Right Geft) 
1. Forward 
1. Backward 
1. Full step 
1. To the rear. 
1. Company 
1. Right 
1. Left 
1. Mark time 
1. Forward 



StiggesHve Commands 

2. Fall in 

2. Dress 

2. Guide right (left) 

2. Guide right (left) 

2. March 

2. March 

2. Halt 

2. Face 

2. Face 

2. March 

2. March 

2. Halt 



3. Front 

3. March 

3. March 

3. Guide right (left) 



1. Company 

Company "at ease" — remain with one foot in line and preserve silence. 

Company "at rest" — ^remain with one foot in line, but not required to 
preserve silence. 

Also any "setting-up" exercises, as outlined in "Drill Regulations for 
U. S. Army, " Washington, War Department. 

Some of the pupils wiU wish to wear soldier or scout suits and hats. In 
special classes where there is a drum, this may be used for pupils entering 
and leaving school until they have learned to keep step as soldiers do. 

A Short Patriotic Exercise 

This exercise may be given by seven children, each wearing a red, white 
and blue badge or ribbon and carrying an individual card on which is 
printed the initial letter of the couplet to be recited: — 

L means Loyalty to country and flag, 
With devotion to duty when others did lag. 

I shows his Independence to stand for the right, 
Completing the task when cowards took flight. 



N stands for Nobility in action, word and thought. 
Nobility like this, indeed, to all lives may be brought. 
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C shows his Courage which we well may heed; 
First ask: ""Is it right?" then dare do the deed! 

O shows Observance for all our country's welfare — 
Attentive and watchful, in peace and in warfare. 

L is the letter that stands for his Love^ 
Deep, faithful, undying — ^from Heaven above. 

N is this Nation which Lincoln welded true; 
Like him, let's all defend our flag. 
Of Red and White and Blue. 



MOTOR TRAINING 

(With special reference to the needs of the weaker or more helpless 

children.) 

'"Without motion the elements which go to form new tissue can never 
be brought to perform their function. The organic purpose of the atoms 
would be defeated without motion." 

The working of a muscle may be passive, active or resistive. A weak or 
partially paralyzed muscle should be ^ven these three kinds of exerdse. 

Example: A child's arm may be flexed and extended by the teacher; he 
may himself make these motions; and finally make them puUing and push- 
ing against a resisting force. 

Leo Movements 

Walking a chalk line. — ^Add interest by having the line form some design, 
as, during the valentine season, a huge heart drawn on the floor. 
Ladder. 
Stepping on each round. 
Stepping in each space. 
Skipping one round, then two. 
Skipping spaces. 
Walking on side. 

Walking on the side and then on a roimd. 
Lifting the knee. — Place two or three bushel boxes on the floor one yard 
apart. Children march aroimd the room and step in each box, being care- 
ful not to touch the side. 

Boxes as above, but with open side next the floor. Children march and 
step up on each box. 

Platform. (8'' or lower) Child steps up, turns and steps down, a given 
number of times. 
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Tbe two or three 8tq» lending into portable bnildings afford a good place 
for practice to diildren wbo would be fri^tened or fatigued by a full 
fli^t of stairs. 

Balancing 

Carry basin or cup full of water. 

Balance beanu (See Physical Exercises.) Arm, Wrist and Hand 
Movements. 

Place wand in child's hands. 

Drop wand into child's hands. 

Toss wand to child. 

Slapping hand game. — Children stand in a circle heading out their hands. 
A diild in the center holds a lO'' disk of heavy cardboard and tries to slap 
the extended hands before they can be drawn back. If he succeeds he 
changes places with the child hit. 

Throwing. — Blackboard target with a snow-man or other object of in- 
terest drawn in the center. Throw wet balls to aid in exact scoring. 

Throw bean-bags into a box. 

Baiseno Asms 

Children seated. They pass rulers over their heads from front to back, 
then from back to front of row. 

Children standing in a row. They pass a medicine ball over their 
heads up the row, then turn quickly ready to receive it as it comes down 
the row again. 

PULLINO 

Two children hold large wooden rings and pull against each other. 

Same as above with wands. 

Game — ^Tug of War. 

Grame — Bull in the Ring. 

Bed elastic tape 1'' wide, 15'' long. Child holds the two ends, pulls 
it to a given length (30'' or 1 yd.) and holds it while all coimt to 20. 

Tape as above and a similar piece of blue. Two contestants strive to see 
which can pull to the greater length. 

(In the above and many of the following exercises the introduction of 
color makes them more stimulating and adds to the spirit of pleasant 
rivalry and play.) 

Two large strong bottles. Press the corks in very tightly. Two chil- 
dren see which can first pull out the cork. 

Wringino, Twisting, Spinning and Twirling Motions 

Cloth wet with warm water. Child tries to wring out as much water as 
possible. 
Child takes cover from Mason jar or candy jar when screwed on firmly. 
Child twirls button mold tops. 

Ficking-up motions. In all these, dictate the use of right hand, left 
\ or both hands. 
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Throw a quantity of small pieces of paper on a platform or large table. 
Children see who can first pick up one hundred pieces one at a time. 

Throw a quart of colored pegs as above. Children pick up one at a 
time, go to seats and coimt them, laying them out by tens. 

Pour out a quantity of shoe buttons as above. Each child has a small 
paper cup to fill. 

Eight milk stoppers in a row on each desk. Upper side colored or dec- 
orated. Children turn them over to plain side, then turn back. Use 
college colors or pictures of birds (they fly away, then come back) or snow 
stars (they melt, then form again). 

CuTTiNo Motions 

Cutting newspapers for practice. 
Cutting rags. 

Placino 

Pick up soft lentils with a toothpick until it is full. 

Design drawn on cloth and stretched on frame. Outline with pins. 

Peg board designs. 

Outline pictures on thin wood. Holes for pegs about } inch apart. 
FiU with pegs. 

Outline pictures on cover or bottom of plain shallow pasteboard box. 
Holes for pegs made with scratch awl. 

Two large pin cubes. Enough red pins to fill one side of one. Blue 
pins for the other. Two contestants remove the pins one at a time, then 
replace. 

Two children see which can build the highest tower with two inch cubes 
or other blocks. 

Bead-stringing. Bace for the longest string in a given time. 

Exercises of Practical Use 

Lacing stick. — ^Top of a shoe nailed to a round stick of wood. Lace. 

Braiding strips of red^ white and blue cambric. 

Tying a bow-knot, 

BvtUming. — Strips of heavy cloth with buttons and button-holes. 

Winding, 

Two large spools. Three yards of red yam or silkateen tied to three 
yards of blue and one end tied to each spool. Wind from one spool to the 
other. 

Wind the Germantown used in school. 

Wind the graphophone. 

Raising and lowering windows and curtains. 

Opening and closing doors. 

Dusting erasers. 

Cleaning blackboards. 

Cleaning shoes. 

Carrying parcels or messages. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF SENSE TRAINING 

"The senses are the avenues to the brain," therefore we must arouse 
the brain through the senses. The senses of a feeble-minded child are 
dull in proportion to his feeble-mindedness; thus ordinary experiences 
make no impression on the idiot and he must be given large and intense 
sensations in order to arouse him. Flash a large red cloth in front of 
him, let him hear a loud noise suddenly, let him touch something very 
rough or sharp, have him smell a very strong odor, taste a strong flavor. 
It is not necessary at first for him to name the sensation. 

Lead him gradually through simple to more difficult discriminations: 
thus each child's faculties are brought through special sense training to 
their greatest ability. 

1. Sight Training 

a. Color Discrimination 

Let the child sort large pieces of red and yellow cloth or other materials, 
gradually add other colors and diminish size of materials until he can 
sort all six colors of small squares, pegs, pieces of cloth or worsted; then add 
tints and shades. 

Have boxes divided into eight compartments, each painted a different 
color, using the six standard colors and black and white. Have small 
squares of corresponding colors and let the children place them in right 
compartments. 

"The Embossing Company's Color Cubes" (faces colored different 
colors). Let the child turn all the blocks so that the yellow or any given 
color will be on top. Teacher forms a design using two colors; later more 
than two. Child copies. Child copies designs shown on cover of the box. 

Show a large piece of cloth or paper of a given color. Tell the child to 
run lightly about the room and see if he can touch five objects of that same 
color. 

Have three children stand in front of the class and place on the head of 
each a cap of colored paper. The other children observe for a moment, 
then cover their eyes. Teacher calls upon some one to name each child 
and the color of his cap. 

Place a row of pupils in front of the room. Give each one a colored 
worsted kindergarten ball. Children at seats look long and carefully. 
Room should, be perfectly quiet. At a signal from the teacher, the balls 
should be concealed while the pupils change places in line. Select a pupil 
to name the color belonging to each child. 

Color boards in a row on the blackboard ledge. Give the order, "Touch 
some red, white, blue and yellow." The child who has been chosen by the 
teacher runs and touches the indicated colors in order as he finds them 
on the color boards. 
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b. Form Discriminations 

Let the child sort large solid forms, using two contrasting forms first, 
as cube and ball. Later add other solid forms: Cylinder, cone, pyramid. 
Have two of each form and let him put them in pairs. Increase the diffi- 
culty by adding color. Do the same with plane forms: Circle, square, 
oblong triangle, diamond, oval, egg-shape, pentagon and hexagon. 

Draw forms on board and let the child match cardboard forms to them. 
Increase the difficulty by having forms of different sizes. Have a series 
of cubes graduating from one to ten inches. Let the child arrange con- 
secutively. Use plane forms in the same way. (Use Seguin's inset 
boards.) 

Have boxes divided into twenty-seven compartments. Have letters 
pasted on the bottom of each. Give the child a box of letters printed on 
cardboard and let him place each in its own compartment. These letters 
can also be used in building words. Use picture puzzles. 

c. Correct Observations 

Have several objects on a table. Let the child look at them while you 
count three, turn away, and tell you what he saw. 

Let the child look at a picture, put it away and have him tell what he 
saw. 

Have a child describe, draw, and model objects seen. 

Paste on cards 6x9, 2'' parquetry squares, circles, oblongs and triangles 
of different colors. Have different numbers of them and in different 
positions on each card. Hold one up before the child an instant, then take 
it away and have him tell what color he saw, what form, or how many. 

Select several different children who stand in a row at the front of the 
room. Take one child at a time and show two objects in consecutive 
order. After the objects have been displayed and taken away, the child 
makes a statement as to the size of the things shown to him. This may 
be done in the form of a complete sentence, as: ''The first object was 
smaller than the second" — or by the use of two words, ''larger" and 
"snudler." In the last case both articles are described. 

Have one child touch some object and then another child touch the 
same object and another one, and so on until nine or ten objects are touched 
in order by nine or ten children. 

Two or three children stand at the front of the room. The other 
children look at them and then close their eyes. Send those in front to 
their seats; the others open their eyes; and some child puts those who 
stood in front again in the same places. 

Have three or four children hold mounted cards of animals; the others 
look at them and close their eyes. Have the children at the front of the 
class turn the cards around, then some child must tell the names of the 
animals from left to right. Also tell where a certain animal was — ^between 
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what two animals. Mounted pictures of trees, flowers and fruit can be 
used in the same manner. 

Hold up a color board containing two or three colors. Children look 
closely while teacher counts five. Remove the card from sight. A chosen 
pupil names the colors in order from top to bottom, from bottom to top, 
etc. 

Place three pupils in a row at the front of the room. Give a colored 
worsted kindergarten ball to each. Children at seats look closely while 
teacher counts to three or five. The pupils in the row place the balls 
behind them. A chosen child rises and goes up to them, speaking to 
each one as follows: ''Good morning, Mary Bed," ''Good morning, John 
Green," etc. If the color is correct, the child who is addressed answers 
the salutation. Carry the game still farther by adding more children 
to the line. 

Place several colored balls in a row, such as the kindergarten worsted 
balls, while the child blinds his eyes; take one away, have him open his 
eyes and tell which one is gone. Take away two or more and have him tell 
how many are gone. 

Let one child leave the room and have the children guess who is gone. 

Children leave the room; place colored ball where it can be seen from 
the center of the room. Let the children in and have each one take seat 
when he has seen the ball. 

2. Auditory Training 

Have a box of different instruments such as a whistle, bell, horn, clappers, 
sleigh bells, automobile horn, rattle and cowbell. Begin with two sounds. 
Blindfold the child and let him hear first one sound and then another. 
Gradually add other sounds and have him name them; also point in the 
direction from which the sound comes. 

Blow two blasts on a whistle, tap a bell twice and sing four tones of the 
scale. At the close, select one of the children to imitate, being careful 
that number, sound and order are accurately reproduced. 

Play or sing a succession of tones. After each one have a child or the 
class describe it by saying, "loud," "soft," or "high," "low," etc. 

Choose several pupils to play. Give one a bell, another a whistle and 
let the third one walk across the floor. Children at seats should close 
eyes and listen to the simultaneous sounds. Select a child to tell how 
many and what soimds were heard. 

Four chosen pupils stand in a group in front. The other children lay 
their heads down upon the desks, close their eyes and listen carefully. 
The ones in front walk (one at a time) in a direction indicated by the 
teacher. As soon as the footsteps cease, the listening pupils are allowed to 
tell the direction in which each child went. At first have some child tell 
the direction as soon as each pupil takes his turn. After it becomes easy 
to tell direction through sound, begin with three children; have them 
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walk one after another, and then call upon some pupil to tell the three 
directions in correct order. 

The children close their eyes and the teacher rolls a hard rubber ball, 
a soft rubber ball or a sphere. The children guess which one was rolled. 

Send three children into the dressing room and have them sing in turn 
and have the class guess who is singing. 

Children at seats close eyes. Choose one pupil who runs about the 
room and stops in a desired place and asks, ''Where am I?'' One child 
is chosen to answer the question. 

Use kindergarten game of ''Bell Ringer'' in the Reed Book. One child 
is blindfolded and another child rings a bell. The blindfolded child points 
in the direction of soimd and then chases the child, who continues to ring 
the bell until caught. 

"Bell the Cat" is played by having several blindfolded children chasing 
the child with the bell at the same time. 

"Coo-Coo Game." One child hides and says, "Coo-coo," while another 
child follows the sound to find him. 

Game of "Pussy." Put a block under a towel and call it a pussy. 
While one child is out of the room, another takes "Pussy" from under 
the towel, goes back to his seat and meows like a cat. When the first child 
comes back and finds "Pussy" gone, he listens for her and tries to find 
her by following the sound. 

Hide a ball or stone and have child hunt for it by listening to music; 
loud when he is near, soft when away from object. 

Have children listen to music and do as it indicates: March, run, skip, 
fly, creep, etc. 

Have child blindfolded and guess other children by sound of their voices. 

One child is blindfolded and says, "Where art thou, Reuben (or 
Rachel)?" 

Another answers, " Here I am ! " First child tries to catch him by following 
the sound of the voice. 

"Telephone Game." One child stands behind a screen or sits down 
behind the teacher's desk. All the others stand. One, indicated by the 
teacher, calls, "Hullo Central," and if able to recognize the voice. Central 
replies, "Hullo," and calls the child by name, and that child sits down. 
When all have had a chance to call up, a new Central is chosen. 

"Look-at-me" game. Children in a large circle. One blindfolded in 
the center. First one and then another in the circle calls out, "Oo-hoo 
(child's name). Look at me!" The blindfolded child turns quickly to 
face the direction from which the voice came. 

Have child listen to simple commands, then perform them. Example: 
Shut the door and open the window. Gradually increase the number of 
commands given at one time. 

Have child repeat numbers after you, also sentences. 

Play simple music and have child sing it. 
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"The Puppy's Bone." One child sits on low stool or box and covers his 
eyes. His "bone" is on the floor a foot or more behind him. Some child 
indicated tries to creep up and steal the bone without making a sound. 
If he hears the least sound of footsteps on the floor, the "Puppy" says, 
"Bow-wow!" and the other must return to his seat. When some one is 
successful in getting the "bone," the class clap and that child takes the 
stool. 

8. TAcrniiB Training 

Have a wonder-bag attractive in color. Put in one object such as a 
cup. Let the child put in his hand and try to tell what it is by feeling of it. 
Add another object and ask him to find the cup. Increase the difficulty 
of finding the cup by adding more objects. Vary this work by having 
the bag full of objects and allowing the child to feel and take out the 
different objects, naming them as he does so. (Child blindfolded during 
this experiment.) 

Let child feel of many different objects while blindfolded, and tell if 
they are rough, smooth, hard, soft, wet, dry, hot or cold. 

Let him go about the room with his eyes shut, another child guiding 
him, and name the objects he touches, telling you their characteristics: 
That is, if they are smooth, rough, hard, etc. 

Have child lift different objects and tell if they are heavy or light. Have 
a miniature set of weights and allow him to arrange these according to 
weight. Vary this experiment by having him begin with the lightest and 
go down to the heaviest and vice versa. 

Let him handle the tools for manual training and gardening and learn 
those easiest to lift and those hardest, also those which are blunt and 
those which are sharp. 

Have boxes of same size but different weights and have child arrange 
these consecutively. 

Have celluloid and rubber toys as well as the heavier mechanical toys, 
so that in play the child can learn this weight distinction. 

Make with a child a scrap book of common wrapping paper and help 
him put in it bits of silk, velvet, linen, cotton, wool, etc. When he learns 
these textiles have him name them blindfolded, by touching. 

Have him feel clothing of his mates and tell you nature of cloth. 

Have him feel in a huge box and while his eyes are shut name the textile 
he removes. Let another child put them back feeling each and naming 
them. 

Let child draw around objects with pencil and crayon, then let him 
use his finger to trace around same; finally place an object in his hands 
which are behind him, and have him name by feeling around it. Blindfold 
him, place object in his hands in front of him, and have him name. Later 
let him draw, describe and name object. Work this into a team game. 
One child hand object, another feel and name, etc. Do this work with cut 
letters and have pictures of flowers with the name of the flower cut out 
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under it. Give child box of letters and let him fill in name. Vary this 
with animals, birds, fishes, etc. 

4. Gustatory Training 

Have in a box smaU bottles of molasses, ginger, cinnamon, sugar, clove* 
cayenne, vinegar, salt, black pepper, mustard, alum, quinine, Jamaica 
ginger, tea, water, cocoa. Begin with two contrasting tastes, such as 
vinegar and sugar, and have a blindfolded child tell how they taste; add 
others and let him name them. 

Let child taste and tell flavor of candy, such as peppermint, sassafras, 
chocolate, wintergreen, lime, lemon, clove. 

Let child taste different fruits and tell their names. 

5. Olpactory Training 

Have in a box bottles of vanilla, iodiform, pennyroyal, lemon, pepper- 
mint, lavender, spearmint, wintergreen, vinegar, water, coffee, kerosene, 
ammonia, camphor. Begin with two contrasting odors and have a 
blindfolded child tell how they smell. Add others and finally advance 
to having him name them. Use small bottles which are large at the top 
with glass stoppers. 

Have the different food odors established, such as tea, coffee, butter, 
lard, etc., so that impurity in food values may be detected quickly. 

Allow child to relate the pleasing odors smelled on a journey through 
the woods; try this at all four seasons of the year. Take children to 
gardens, if possible, and aUow the fragrant odors to be drunk in and 
gradually distinguished. Blindfold child and have him name flowers 
from their fragrance. 

Teach the odor of gas and heat so that child may protect himself through 
sense of smell. 

Any druggist will fill out cases of oils, spices, perfumes, etc., and if 
informed of their use, very reasonably. Waverley has an excellent printed 
list of materials suitable for tactile and olfactory training. If this work 
is done more as a game than a lesson results are very striking and headway 
very rapid. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT 

THE USE OF THE VICTROLA IN SPECIAL CLASS 

WORK 

Lena C. Johnson 

Nathan Halb Sgbool, Boston 

A victrola in my home suggested to me what a help one would be in my 
school work. We purchased a fifty dollar machine, but one less expensive 
would perhaps prove as satisfactory. 

At first the records used were from my home collection, and therefore not 
especially adapted for school work. Nevertheless my pupils became quite 
fond of tiiese selections by Mischa Elman, Maud Powell, Beatrice Harrison, 
Alma Gluck, Julia Gulp, Florence Hinkle, John McCormack, and one by 
Harry Lauder especially appealed to them; also some Hawaiian records. 
While it is doubtful if they fully appreciated these artists, they surely did 
get a great deal of pleasure. 

I bought a double-faced band record which is excellent for marching, 
wand and dumb-bell drills and rhythmic exercises. Besides the advantage 
of being able to take the exercises with the children, this music gains in 
precision and accent over the piano, and also has an inspiring effect on the 
children. Another entertaining and very instructive record which I use is 
a double-faced bird record by Mr. KeUogg. The children are delighted 
with his wonderful imitations and enjoy finding the different birds in 
pictures about the room. I also have records for f olk-dandng and there are 
many records of story-telling one can get. T!he children are fascinated with 
the stories. 

Nothing in my work has had such an "'awakening" effect on the children 
as the use of the victrola; also its effect in a disciplinary way is very notice- 
able. 

Victor Records 

Marches 





No. 


Under the Double Eagle 


S5M5 


Battleship Connecticut 


35205 


National Emblem 


17577 


German Fidelity 


17577 


FoOc Dances 




Klappdans 


17084 


Shoemaker's Dance 


17084 



Bird Records 

Songs of our Native Birds No. 1 55049 
Songs of our Native Birds No. % 55040 
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Hawaiian Records 


• 


Kawaihaa Walts 


1786S 


Wailana Walts 


177«7 



sss 



it 



There are hundreds of reccurds given in the Victor Record Catalogue under 
Educational Reccxtls,'* and they are all very fine. 



LUDWIG BEETHOVEN 

Elizabeth M. Hoar 

HaBYASD ScDOOL» BoflflON 

Long ago in Bonn, Germany, a short, chubby boy laughed, romped and 
played band-master. The sturdy lads in his simple band watched their 
leader's face ''shine with fire divine. " Little did they dream of his future. 
Yet today the world calls Ludwig Beethoven a wonder-man. 

Bom of poor parents in a home where poverty and bad habits caused 
sadness, Ludwig loved to live out of doors. His father had a fine tenor 
voice and taught rich men's sons to sing. Beethoven early showed how 
gifted he was in music, so his father hired a teacher for him. Our poor 
boy made no progress, for this man was harsh and cruel. 

One night a man who really could play, came to live with the Beethovens, 
and learning to love the large-eyed boy, taught him a great deal. The 
abuse and wickedness at home saddened the youth and only the grand, full 
tones of the organ made this sadness fade. Some of the dreams the organ 
gave he left to us and as we listen, our souls are lifted up and carried far 
from trouble. 

Vienna, a magic city to a poor boy, was where he really studied. Be- 
cause of his father's death the support of his lazy family fell upon him. 
This forced him to work way into the night. Music saved his soul, how- 
ever, and his tired body was soothed and rested when he played. 

The sadness of his early life followed him to his death. 

On a festival night in a great theatre, thousands listened to the heavenly 
notes of the master. At the close of the concert they stormed, yelled, 
clapped, but Beethoven never turned to face them. A friend gently faced 
him about and slowly the audience knew — Ludwig Beethoven was deaf! 
A terrible hush fell over all and silently one by one they filed out, leaving a 
broken man with his head on the keyboard. 

All his time was now given to writing the grand thoughts he had so often 
dreamed. Death came to him suddenly and nations mourned when they 
knew those magic hands were at rest. Think of Beethoven's sad life, 
children, as you listen to his masterly works, and admire a great soul. 



CASE STUDIES 

THE BRUISED REED AND THE SMOKING FLAX 

Far, far, back down the long pathway of the centuries, lived one who 
saw with suffering the oppression, wrong and social injustice of his time, 
and sought for the ideals which should heal the hurt of his people. With 
wondrous clearness of vision he saw that the common good must be wrought 
out by the self-giving of the strong, and by pity and tenderness shown to- 
ward the weak, and said of his ideal hero: "'A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the dindy burning flax shall he not quench." A motto par 
excellence for the Special Class teacher. 

Jamie G. was a bruised reed. At nine years old he was small, pale, 
anaemic, with one slightly dragging foot and one twisted hand, whidi he 
found it very hard to open. Both hands worked convulsively and swung 
at the wrist much of the time. He could not read or write at all. He 
stood before the blackboard trying to made a downward stroke, but, 
though he comprehended what was wanted, the direction was as likely 
to be upward or to either side. The weak left hand grasped the wrist of 
the still weaker right and pulled it along, and only thus could he make any 
mark. Of the simplest problem in handwork he made a hopeless tangle. 
His expression was timid and troubled. Tears came to his eyes easily and 
often. At recess he stood skrinking in a comer. He could not put on his 
coat or button it. 

Jamie wanted to learn to write his name and many times each day for 
two or three months a big warm hand closed over the little cold one and 
guided it through the capital J. Then two months on the small a. Then 
results came faster. After fifteen months, he can, with his right hand alone, 
write legibly nearly every letter, both small and capital, and can copy 
from print with but few mistakes. He reads quite well and with great 
pleasure in the First Reader. He has woven two small jute rugs and is 
completing a basket made of fine reed. He is in all the play: throwing 
snowballs with all his small might, or running across the yard with a kite 
made from a string and a stray paper bag, and laughing gleefully. He 
can put on and button even his heavy winter coat. His little face is full 
of smiles and pathetically happy. 

Jamie's help has been spelled by the word e-n-c-o-u-r-a-g-e-m-e-n-t. 
Utter failure was met by the conmient: "Never mind. You are trying so 
hard, you will get it soon." The slightest accomplishment received ap- 
proval from the teacher and plaudits from the class. 

Beginnings were made very simple. In weaving he was given only two 
warp threads, and those even of different colors, and he passed the needle 
over one and under the other many, many times. On the balance beam he 
was literally upheld. Many devices were invented for giving his fingers 
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ezerciae and the weakest of the other children were matched against him in 
contests of accuracy, speed or strength. 

Jamie will always be a bruised reed. The kind fates grant that he be 
sheltered and not broken. 

Annie M. was the smoking flax. She showed no flicker of tiny flame. 
She was seven years old, of average size, well^nourished and in good health. 
In the First Grade she sal. That told it all. She sat. She did not work, 
responded to no conmiand, replied to no question. Even when the class 
was dismissed, Annie did not rise to go for her coat and hat. If called 
by her name and told to do so because it was time to go home, she still sat. 

Annie has been five months in the Special Class. She has read sixty 
pages of Cyr's Primer and now masters the new words and reads a new 
lesson as readily as the average First Grade child at the mid year. She 
writes a plain roimd hand and knows aU the small letters and several capi- 
tals, copies well from script and fairly well from print. She does excellent 
handwork. She has learned to smile and has spoken voluntarily a few 
times. Judged by the Terman scale her I. Q. is 85. Some tests which 
she did intelligently, took so much longer than the time aUowed, as to be 
marked minus. 

Annie's help has been spelled by the word p-a-t-i-e-n-c-e. Her reactions 
were very abnormally slow. It was almost by accident that it was dis- 
covered that she could make the correct reaction, if one waited long enough. 
If one said, "Good morning, Annie," and stood with the same bright ex- 
pectant expression, perhaps two full minutes, a slow ''Good-mom-ing" 
came in reply. 

Annie never had sung a note or a word in school, but one day after her 
confidence was fully gained and she was doing well in other ways she was 
asked to try to sing with the class. With a sweet true voice she joined in 
the entire song, knowing the words of several stanzas and carrying the 
tune correctly. She then sang a song taught before she entered the class 
and learned only by hearing the others sing it occasionally. She is now 
most alert and helpful through the entire music period. 

Alternately waiting for her, and hurrying her, has brought Annie to 
where restoration to grades seems possible. There has been the fullest 
cooperation and appreciation in the home. Annie is the dimly burning 
flax. May wise care fan this dim light to a clear flame. 

Mary A. Gove, 
George Putnam School^ Boston. 



Stuart M , a sixth grade boy, presented a serious problem to his 

parents and his teachers. He was a bright, attractive boy of ten years, 
with a handsome, sensitive face, but in an extremely nervous condition 
and subject to many fears. These fears were so large a factor in his life 
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as to pndnde aD possibifity <rf his fatme suooess unless thi^ dioald be 
overoome. 

If he started for scho(d and saw a dond in the sky, he would run bade 
home fearing it mi^t thunder. M(»e often he could not even be induced 
to leave the house, for^ in his anxiety about the douds and ibe possibility 
of rain, he would work himself into a hysterical condition. If he did readi 
school he was generally late, and often in the middle €)t a sessicm he would 
be sdsed with a fear cl rain or thunder and ask to go home. If the teacher 
tried to reason him out of his fears, hysterics was generally the result. 
Just the process of bidding his mother good-bye was often sufficient to 
break down his self-control and result in his remaining at home. On no 
condition was his mother to leave the house iwiiile he was at school, for he 
might come home and not be able to find her. 

The principal suggested Special Class, and he entered it about the middle 
of October. Here as much attention as possible was given to his academic 
work, but the great stress was laid on his acquiring self-control, overcoming 
his fears and feeling responsibility in regard to his attendance at school. 
The freedom of the Special Class was very beneficial to him. He was 
always susceptible to the suggestions contained in stories and this was a 
means used in helping him overcome his timidities, even if the story had 
to be invented for the occasion. 

He was very fond of music and could accompany nearly all the songs the 
children sang, play for them to march, and entertain with improvisations 
which he often interpreted by stories. He gained steadily through the 
year. One morning when it was so dark at nine o'clock that the street 
lamps had to be lighted, he came to school as soon as the darkness began 
to lift, even though the sky was completely covered with clouds. His 
mother was ''allowed" to go from home while he was at school. The next 
year he was restored to grades, and was able to hold his place in his class. 

In the graduating class he held the position of bell ringer throughout the 
year, and gave satisfaction because of his promptness and reliability. One 
noon he left home in a thunder shower in order to be in season to ring the 
bells. He has since entered high school and is doing well. He is an in- 
stance of a boy saved by Special Class. 

Louisa Prescott, 
George Putnam School^ Boston. 
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C. H. STOELTING CO. 

Manufactur ers an d Importers 

APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES FOR 

Bmet-Simon MeMuring Scale for InteDigenoe. 
Yerkes-Bridna Point-scale. 

Goddard's Testa uaed in the Vineland IMnme School. 
Whipple's "Manual of Mental and Physioal Tiets." 
Healy 4 Femald's "Practical Mental Clasmfication. 
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Heahr*! "The Individual Delinquent." 

Wallm's "Serial Teeta for Measuring the Rate of Mental Growth and 

Improvement." 
WaQin's "Group Bbroerimentt on Visual After-Imaoes." 
Femald's "Differentiating Tests for the Defective Delinquent Class." 
Pyle's "Examination of School Children." 
Frans's "Handboc^ of Mental Examination Methods." 
Titchener's Psychological Ttats. 
Knox's Tests used in the U. S. ImmigratioD Bureau. 
Porteus* Tests for Mental Deficiency. 

WooUey A Fisher's Mental and Plmical Measurements of Working Children. 
Weidensall's Physical and Mental Tests for Criminal Women. 
Woodworth A well's Association Tests. 

In AddMoB to Hm MMMifttns uid fOMliM BMntloiiBd abov*. w nmnalMtim and handte a full Him for PliyglM« 
Chtmialnr, Biolosy ftad PhyiiolQgy. w« will sladly i^aU deMni>tiT« nuittBr to ukyona intarMtod. PleMt ■poetfy 
la whtti Imi <d woik you an oniagid 

3037-3047 Carroll Av«., Chicago, III., U. S. A. 
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MOLDOLITH 

A Material for Modeling 

Requires No Casting^ No Firing 
Becomes as Hard as Stone 

4 This wonderful material is filling the long 
felt want in the modeling dassefl of the 
public schodfl. 

4 A figure modeled in ''MOLDOLITH*' 
retains the original touch of the pupfl and 
can be preserved without the expense of 
firing or casting. 

4 This we believe lends an added interest to 
the pupils in their work. 

q ''MOLDOLmr' is highly endorsed by 
the modeling teachers in the public schoob, 
art schools, colleges, etc. 

Writs for cirmdor and infonuiticn 

REX MODELING CLAY CO. 

(Tolophoao 74f Stujrretsnt) 

141 Bast 17th Street, Nbw York Gitt 
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Florence Nightingale School 

FOR 

NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 

BOARDING SCHOOL : 
2d8th Street and Riverdale Avenue. [Tel. Kingsbridge 316 ] 

DAY SCHOOL : 
315 West 87th Street. [Tel. Schuyler 9121 ] 

4 Organized by teachers ezperienoed and ^Bealously interested in the work of educating 
nervoui and backward children. % Most approved special methods of teaching are employed, 
f Individual instruction by graduate teacherSp experienced in the training <^ difficult duldren. 

Kindergarten, Elementary and Manual Training Departments 



Full Pabticulars Upon Application. RUDOLPH S. FRIED, 




nMiHAunt 



The Aldine 
" Reading 
Method 



presents material closely related to 
child life. 

Phonics is duly emphasized as an 
aid in building a vocabulary. 

The method interests the chil- 
dren and makes them indejiendent 
readers. 

Each step is clearly explained in 
LEARNING TO READ— a Man- 
ual for Teachers using 

THE ALDINE READERS. 



NEWSON & COMPANY 

73 FIFTH AVENUE : : NEW YORK 






